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EDITORIAl PREFACE. 



The etory of the world's exploration is alwaya attrac- 
tive. We naturally take a keen interest in tlie per- 
sonality of the men who have dared to force their way 
into the unknown, and so unveiled to us the face of 
mother earth. The interest in the work of exploration 
has been particularly etrong and widespread in recent 
years, and it is helioved that a series of volumes dealing 
with the great explorers and explorations of the past 
is likely to prove welcome to a wide circle of readers. 
Without a knowledge of what has been accomplished, 
the results of the unprecedented exploring activity of 
the present cannot be understood. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that the present series will supply a real want. 
With one or two exceptions, each volume will deal 
mainly with one leading explorer, bringing out pro- 
minently the man's personality, telling the story of his 
life, and showing in full detail what he did for the ex- 
ploration of the world. When it may be necessary to 
depart somewhat from the general plan, it will alwaya 
be kept in view that the series is essentially a popular 
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one. When complete the series will form a Biogra- 
phical History of Geographical Discovery. 

The Editors congratulate themselves on having been 
able to secure the co-operation of men well known as 
the highest authorities in their own departments ; their 
names are too familiar to the public to require intro- 
duction. Each writer is of course entirely responsible 
for his own work. 

THE EDITORS. 
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HOME AND BOYHOOD. 



TnE knowledge of the vnried regions of our enrtli h duo 
to the devoted labours of a few great men. It is to 
the pioneers of old, who first opened the gates leading to 
the unknown, who first threw their light on discoveries 
wbiob were completed by those who followed it — it is to 
these worthies that mankind owes its knowledge of the 
earth, and all the consequences which have followed from 
such knowledge. Every region on the earth's surface 
connects itself with one or a few great names — the names 
of men who first threw a clear light over an unknown 
tract, or who were mainly instrumental in illuminating 
the previous darkness. Hence it is that the life-history 
of a chief among explorers embraces the geography of 
the region with which his name is associated. The con- 
nection is inseparable. Around the story of a great 
explorer's life the facts relating to his discoveries ore 
naturally grouped. The skill and fortitude, the dangers 
and hardships, the aspirations and suecesEBS, of the maa 
breathe life and human interest into the physical aspects 
and scientific facts connected with the region upon which 
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}i1m Mmxtrn throw light. Biography is the best vehicle 
for tlin oonvoyanoo and retention of geographical know- 

T\m Arotio Ilcgionfi are connected with many a tale 
iif («)ilvA]r(MiM daring, with many a heart-stirring episode; 
nnd n\wU di«m]M are interwoven so closely with the phy- 
^irnl iiotidltlonM of the locality, that the one cannot be 
rf>lati«d wli))out a knowledge of the other. This is so in 
n\\ \mrin of the world, but it is more especially the case 
Ih i\m wild rnglonM of the North. Foremost in the front 
rnnk of Arcitio worthies stand the names of the Eliza- 
ti^lhnn M^atnf^n DaviM, Hudson, and Baffin; and their 
\\h liint/orlpM mnnot Ik> studied and stored in our memo- 
rlr^n without n Mound geographical knowledge of the 
rf>^loh tifKm wliloh thoir labours thi*ew a flood of light, 
Affd ilmeottiftldf^diftoovory of which is but the following 
up of rouim l\mi pointed out by them. 

'rim Mtiglnnd of Cjuoen Klixabeth was just awakening 
io a t^pwup of lior grnatness, and of the possibilities of 
iwr fttttitu 1st mi wore in earnest in those days. The 
(>tntttpt(t of i)m gront Queon filled them with passionate 
loynliy. KtJMnhcit.h cnllod u|>on them to fight for the 
lilir^rfy of tlmlr ntilghbourM, and they doggedly faced the 
tnntdltlt^MM Infantry of Hpain until the cause of freedom 
irlntnplmd. Tlioir Qiinon and their country were syno- 
tiytnouM torniM. For Elisabeth and for England they 
travt^rAed unknown seas, visited the ends of the earth, 
and nmstercHl all the knowledge of their adversaries. 
In after years, when England was disgraced under the 
feeble tyranny of the Stuarts, men looked back with 
bitter regret to the days of the great Queen. The uni- 
versal fooling found eloquent expression from that illus- 
trious victim of Stuart malignity, that martyr of our 
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liberties — Sir John Eliot. " Elizabeth, that gloi 
etar," he esclaimed, " was glorious beyond any of her 
predecessors. The Great Council of the Parliament was 
the nurse of all her actions, and such an emulation of 
love was between that senate and the Queen, as it is 
questionable which had move affection, the Parliament 
in observance unto her, or she in indulgence to the 
Parliament. And what were the effects 1 Her story 
told tbem. Pence and prosperity at home, honour and 
reputation abroad, a love and observation in her friends, 
conBt«mation in her enemies, admiration even in all. 
The ambitious pride of Spain was broken by her power, 
the distracted French were united by her arts, the dis- 
tressed Hollanders were supported by her 1 
Violence and injury were I'epelled, usurpatio 
oppression counterwrought, the weak assisted, the n 
sitous relieved, and men and money iuto divers parts 
8ent out, as if England had been the magazine of them 
all. She was most just and pious to her subjects, inso- 
much that they, by a free possession oF tbeir liberties, 
increased in wealth and plenty." In another speech he 
pointed out bow the great Queen "mode them our scorn 
who now are made our terror." 

Brave Sir John Eliot and his contemporaries might 
well regret the days of Elizabeth. Kappy they who 
were privileged to labour for their country during that 
glorious reign, and to achieve undying fame in the ser- 
vice of the Queen. Her sailors and discoverers, after 
long and diligent training, added largely to geographical 
knowledge, and to the greatness and prosperity of their 
country. They hailed from all parts of England, hut 
certainly there was a brilliant and numerous band of 
illustrious seamen who were natives of the West 
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parish of Stoke Gabriel, ot which a branch of tho 
Fomero7 family had beea lords eince the days of 
Edward III. 

Stoke Creek is the little harbour for Stoke Gabriel. 
To the south are the wooded slopes of Sandridge, rising 
from the river. At the head of the creek is the old 
church, with its spreading yew-tree in the churchyard. 
A graceful screen of carved oak, with figures of sainta 
painted in the lower panels, separates the chancel and 
its aisles from the nave, and there is an old pulpit 
carved with grapes and vine-leaves. Mural tablets 
preserve the memory of the Pomeroys, and in the 
worm-eaten pariah register are the records of the mar- 
riage of John Davis and the biiptisms of his children. 
The little village clusters round tlie church, and a, 
Ilevonshire lane leads by walls covered with valerian 
and pennywort, and past a pond full of yellow iris, to 
tlia woods and meadows of Sanilridge, approaching them. 
from the landward side. 

The manor-house of the Pomeroys stood on an emi- 
nence oveclookiug the river, surrounded by woods, near 
the site of the present seat of the Baroness de Verte, 
which was built by Lord Asbburton about eighty years 
ago. This site in flanked by a ravine, at the head of 
which a fai-mhouae faces bright green pastures, which 
slope gently down to a creek of the river. On the left 
ar« the Sandi'idge woods, rising from the beach up steep 
slopes, with masses of honeysuckles and dog-roses hang- 
ing over the branches and almost toriching the water, 
Xo the right are groves of splendid old elms and oaks, 
nhioh separate the grounds of the manor-house from 
the small freehold, as it was then, which was the home 
of John Davis iu his boyhood. 
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The hoiiso at Sand ridge was only separated from the 
cove by two or three pastures, and when the two boys, 
John and Edward Davis, ran down to their boat and 
pushed out into mid-stream, a lovely scene met their 
view. The Dart, in this part of its course, widens out, 
and has all the appearance of a lake surrounded by 
wooded hills. Along the northern side are the woods 
of Sandridge and Wadditon, with the hills rising into 
craggy ridges to the east. Here the leafy boughs touch 
the water at high tide, and when the river is low, there 
is a beach where fishermen spread their nets and haul 
up ten and twelve-pound salmon. On the west side there 
is a bold promontory; and the picturesque village of 
Dittisham, surrounded by plum-orchards, runs along the 
lowland of the isthmus fram one reach of the river 
to another. The view to the south is closed in by the 
richly wooded heights crowned by Greenway Coui-t, the 
ancestral home of the Gilberts. Here the river narrows 
at Anchor Rock, and flows down for two miles and 
a half to Dartmouth. At high tide this lake-like reach 
between Bandridge and Greenway is one expanse of 
water. When the tide is low, there is a dry flat in the 
centre, along the edge of which herons may be seen 
fmhing; and if disturbed by a boat, they rise on the 
wing, and flap lazily away to their nests in Sharpham 
Wood. 

Kind friends and neighbours dwelt around this reach 
of the Dart. The Davis boys in their skiff had a sure 
welcome, whether they steered west, or east, or south. 
Many a time they pulled across, or round the flat if it 
wore low tide, and landed under the wooded height of 
(xroenway — home of a brotherhpod of naval heroes. 
John and Humphrey Gilbert were some years older 
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than Johtj. Davis, but their younger brother, Adrian, 

was nearly the same age, and tbe balf-biBthera Carew 
and Walter Raleigh were a few years younger. When 
boys together, Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert, Walter 
Ilaleigh, and John Davis must often have made ezctir' 
Bions down the river to Dartmouth. In those days the 
landlocked little harbour was much Frequented, and 
ships were built in the dockyard at Hardness. Tlie 
boys might sit on tbe stone Bteps and parapets of the 
wharf, and listen for houre to the tales of mariners from 
all parta of the world, till their young he-arts thrilled 
with longing to Eeek honour and fame on the great 
deep. The voyages of English ships were being extended 
in several directions. When the young friends on the 
Dart were still at school, John Hawldns was visiting 
the coast of Guinea and the West Indies, while the ser- 
vants of the Muscovy Company were striving to "pur- 
cliase perpetual fame and I'enown " by wrestling with 
the ice'Uoes in the Kara Sea. There were old sailors 
who had made voyages to Guinea and to the White Sea 
many years before. Dartmouth was a great resort of 
sailors, and the boys would have had many opportunities 
of listening to their yarns. They would see the tall 
eliips appearing between the beetling cliifs at the har- 
bour month, and the weather-beaten crew landing at 
tbe quay with many a strange curiosity from foreign 
shores. They would be impressed by the sight of the 
God-fearing among them — and there were nob a few 
such— wending their way to the little church of St. 
Petrox to offer up thanks for their safe return. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the cliff, where the ships romided 
tbe point and ran into the landlocked haven, St 
Petrox — dedicated to a native Devon aointr— -seemed ta 
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be the first to welcome their return. Its parapet wall 
was a fine look-out, whence the boys could descry the 
white sails on the horizon, nnd the great expanse of sea 
which they longed to sail over, and so get their chance 
of *' pui-chasing renown both to themselves and iheir 
count ly." 

Greenway Court and a trip to Dartmouth with the 
Gilberts was not the only attraction for young Davia 
When he shot his boat out of Sandridge Creek, while 
Greenway was in full view on one hand, the tower of 
Dittisham chui-ch rose from a valley full of plum- 
orchards on the other; and on the hill, about a mile 
away, stood the manor-house or bai-ton of BozomzeleL 
This old house is still standing. The doorways have 
pointed arches, and it contains a large halL It is now 
a farmhouse, and is one of the meets for the beagles of 
the Bntaunia cadets. In the sixteenth century it was 
the pleasant seat of Sir John Fulford, who inherited ii 
owing to his great-grandfather, Sir Baldwin Fulford, 
having married the heiress of Sir John Bozom. Here 
Sir John often resided with his wife Lady Dorothy, 
daughter of John Bourchier, Earl of Bath, and his six 
children. The visits both of John Davis and of Adrian 
Gilbert were welcome at Bozomzele to children of about 
their own aga The sons were John and Andrew, and 
there were four blooming daughters — Faith, Elizabeth, 
Anne, and Cecilia. The eldest is not mentioned by the 
Heralds of King James in their Visitations, probably 
owing to a reason which will be referred to farther on, 
and which would make her brother at Great Fulford 
unwilling to allude to her ; but the name is given by 
Westcote, whose local information was far more complete 
than that of the Heralds. 
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This intimacj at Bozomzele led to tlie marriage, in 
after years, oC Faith Fulford with John Davi^ and of 
the widow of Andrew Fulford with Adrian Gilbert. 
Another neighbour of the Sandiidge folks was Bichard 
Holway of Watton or Wadditon, who afterwards eold 
his estate to, or, as some say, was cozened out of it by one 
Adams, the husband of another of the Fulford girls. 

John Davis certainly received a. classical education, 
but he was not in the same social position as the Gil- 
bertfi and Fulfords, The Grammar-school at Totnes was 
founded in 1554, and he may have attended there; but 
it seems clear that he went to sea at an early age, and 
was probably absent from home for many years. "We 
first get sight of him again in 1579, when he was 
twenty-eight years of age. During the interval Davis 
had not only become an experienced sailor, specially 
expert, in the scientific bi-anch of his profession, but was 
also a man whose capacity was recognised beyond the 
limits of his own West Country circle. The character 
of his services is unknown to us, and there is no record 
preserved of his early life at sea. He appears suddenly, 
nt the age of twenty-eight, as a captain of known valour 
and conduct, in whom merchants and other adventurers 
were willing to repose trust and confidence. 

His comrades at Greenway bad also made their way 
in the world. John, the eldest of the Gilberts, was 
established at Greenway and Compton as an active 
magistrate. Humphrey, after an education at Eton and 
Oxford, had served with distinction in Ireland, had gal- 
lantly led the volunteers at Flushing and Goes against 
the flower of the Spanish infantry, and had finally 
devoted his energies to schemes of discovery and colo- 
nisation. His famous discourse ou the North-West 
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Passage displays much clasKical learning, a thorough 
knowledge of the then conditions of the problem, and a 
noble spirit of patriotic devotion. In 1578 he made his 
first voyage to the West ; soon afterwards he obtained 
a patent for colonising newly-discovered lands, and in 
1583 he sailed with five ships with the object of form- 
ing a settlement in Newfoundland. One vessel deserted 
him, another was lost. The return voyage had to be 
made in the Golden Hind and the little Squirrel of ten 
tons. Gilbert was urged to go on board the larger and 
safer ship, but he replied, " I will not forsake my little 
company going homeward, with whom I have passed so 
many storms and perils." The Ilind kept as near her 
consort as possible, but a violent storm arose off the 
Azores. Captain Hayes of the Hind saw Sir Humphrey 
sitting abaft with a book in his hand, and heard him ciy 
out, " Courage, my lads ! we are as near to heaven by 
sea as by land." The same night the little SquirreVs 
light suddenly disappeared, and nothing more was ever 
seen of her. A squirrel was the crest of the Gilberts. 
Thus did one of the boys who had listened so eagerly to 
the yams of sailors on Dartmouth quay win his way 
to fame. He died prematurely, but not before he had 
made his name immortal. It was as he would have 
desired. " He is not woi-thy to live at all," he exclaimed 
at the close of his discourse on the North- West Passage, 
" who for fear or danger of death shunneth his country's 
service or his own honour, since death is inevitable and 
the fame of virtue immortal." 

The other boys lived on, strengthened and invigorated 
in their struggle for fame by the glorious example of 
their comrade. Adrian Gilbert was a man of consider- 
able learning, a doctor of medicine, a mineralogist, a very 
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able mathematician, and an nrdent promoter of gcogi-a- 
phical discovery. Waller Ealeigh was three years nt 
Oxford with Hakliiyt and Camden, and went in 1569 
to aerre with the Haguenots in France, fighting at the 
battles of Jarnac and Moaeontonr, and not returning 
home until 1575. He probably undertook a voyage to 
the Weet Indies in 1577, made the voyage with his 
brother Humphrey Gilbert in 1578, and did good ser- 
vice in Ireland in 1580. In the year 158s Raleigh had 
become a favourite of the QTieen, and was placed in 
a position to do still more valuable service to hiii 
country. A learned scholar, with lipe experienca both 
OS a soldier and a sailor, and full of zeal for dis- 
covery, this commde of Davis's boyhood had also won 
his way to a front place in the ranks of the J£lizal>ethaa 

John Davis returned home in 1579, and passed the 
next six years pni-tly at Sandridge and partly in JiOn- 
don. Adrian Gilbert was then living in a house at 
BandridgE^ He probably rented the manor-house of 
the PomcTOys. He married the widow of Andrew 
Fidford, and waa in constant compnuiunship with the 
fi'iend of his boyhood. The young ladies at Bozoin- 
zele were still single, and John Davis, now a gallant 
sea-captain, waa able to renew the happy friendships of 
his boyish days. The visits to Bozomzeie bore fruit. 
The parish register at Stoke Gabriel i-ecords the mar- 
riage of John Davia and Faith Fulford on September 
29, 1582, and the fact that John D.ivia bad a child 
christened Gilbert on the 27lh of March 1583. The 
other Miss Fulfords were married in the neighbourhood, 
Anne to Master English of Tutnee, Elizabeth to Thomas 
Cary of Gary Burtuii, aud Cecilia to Muster Adams of 
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Wadditon. Adrian Gilbert, as we have seen, was mar- ' 
ried to the siBt^r-in-Iaw of Davis's wife. 

The spirit-stirring' discourses of Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, followed so quickly by bia glorious death at sea, 
laust have made a deep impresRion on his brother and 
OD Davit). They loo were filled with the desire to extend 
the trade and power of England through discoveries in 
unknown regions, and pBpecially by the solution of the 
North- West Passage problem, Aa early aa 1579 they had 
made the acquaintance of the fiimous philosopher at 
Mortlake, and had diacussed with him the prospects of 
a Northern voyage of discovery. Dr. Deo mentions io 
bia journal that on June 3, 1580, " Mr. Adrian Gilbert 
and John Davys rode homeward into Devoiibhire," aft«r 
having had conferences with the learned mathematician 
on subjects in which they were all deeply interested. 
This was before the last voyage of Humphrey Gilbert, 
and his death only inspired the friends with fresh zeal 
to fulfil bis wishes, and take up the great work where 
he had left St. Sir Walter Rideigh joined them, not 
only with sympathy and encouragement, but with more , 
substantial aid. Thus were the comrades who bad 
shared in many a boyish adventure along the banks of 
the Dort, and who hail passed so many happy days of 
their youth speculating on the wondera of foreign coun- 
tries, now joined together in a great and memorable 
enterprisa Then they were boys, full of inquiry and 
curiosity, who longed for the time when they too might 
add to the renown of England. Their early enthusiasm, 
aided by capacity for hard work and the desire to do 
well, had borne lich fruit. Now they were qualified to 
becomn the pioneers of Engb'^ discovery in the Arctic 
Begiumi, 



PREPARATrONS FOR THE NORTH. 

Thx house of Dr. Dee at ]Uortlake contained one of the 
finest private libraries then eiiating ia England, iuclud- 
■ngvaluable manuscripts, maps, and charts, while Among 
instruments was the crosa-Ktaff used by Chancellor in 
his famous yoyage to the "White Sea. Here the philo- 
sopher was frequently visited by sea-captains and men 
ahont to undertake distant enterprises, and he was con- 
sulted by statesmen as well as by the Queen herself. He 
drew up a. memoir on her Majesty's right to Kornra- 
bega and to the unknown parts adjacent, and in 15S3 
he hod prepared a learned report on the reform of the 
calendar. 

On the ajrd of January 1584 two men were sitting 
in the library at Mortlake engaged in earnest eonver- 
sotion. One was in the prime of life, taU and hand- 
some, with an eager, intelligent countenance, and 
equipped for a jgui-ney. The other was an elderly 
man, with a long beard us white as milk, and a clear, 
sanguine complexion, dressed in a loose gown with 
hanging eleevea. His eyes were annatnrally bright 
and wandering, as if they were used to peer into 
occnlt and forbidden mysteries. Dr. Bee and Adrian 
Gilbeit were deep in the consideration of the new pro- 
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ject for Arctic discovery, when & visitor was announcedi 
It was the Secretary of State, Sir Francis WalsingI 
who hod called on bis way down the river to Greenwich. 
Walsingham was a Bedat« and ciuitious man, yet he 
became bo interested in the conversution when it was 
continued in his presence, that he expressed a desire to 
hear the subject of Northern discovery discussed before 
bim in all its bearings. It was arranged that thers 
should be a meeting at the huuee of Mr, Beale, a mutual 
friend, oa the very next day. Accordingly, Dr. Hea, 
Adrian Gilbert, and John Davis met the Secretary rf 
State on the 14th of January in an interview where, 
as Dr, Dee tells us, " only we four were secret, and wa 
made Mr. Secretary privio of the North- West Paaaage, 
and all charts and I'uttcrs were agreed upon in generaL" 
In other words, the experienced sailor and bis friend, 
with the help of the profound mathematician and coa- 
mographer, placed before the statoaman the then exist- 
ing knowledge of the northern regions derived from 
the results of former voyages, and thus enabled him to 
grasp the subject, and come to a conclusion respecting 
tbe wisdom of undertaking such an enterprise. If we 
now take a similar review of what had been done before 
the voyage of Davis, we shall be able to understand the 
point of view from which the great navigator and hia 
supporters arranged their plans and based their hopes 
of success, as well as the grounds on which they obtained 
the support of Sir Francis Walsingham. 

Our Elizabethan ancestors knew nothing of the sagas 
of the Norsemen, which were brought to light by Pro- 
fessor Kain in our time, and showed that Greenland 
and the eastern coast of North America were visited 
and colonised from Iceland several centuries before the 
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first voyage of CoIambuB. They had dim traditions of 
the wonderful discovery made by Friar Nicholas of Lynn, 
and of voyages to Iceland from Lynn and Bristol; but 
no poBitivo information could be derived fi-om these 
Btories. Kor were the more recent voyages of John and 
Sebastian Cabot of much more use. For the charts 
and papers of Sebastian had been taken fiom bim in the 
time of Queen Mary, and intnisted to a certain Mnater 
Wortbington, who probably handed them over to Philip 
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of Spain. All that was accessible in England was com- 
prised in the famous mappemmide drawn by Sebastian 
Cabot himself, a copy of which, executed by Clement 
Adams, was hung up in the privy gallery at Whitehall. 
It showed the "Prima Vista" of Cape Breton, being 
the first land seen by John Cabot in 149;, the land of 
Enealhaoa or Newfoundland, and the coast o( Jjabrador 
to about 6q° N. A knowledge of these coasts had been 
improved by subsequent voyagers. In 1500 the Por- 
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tuguese navigHtor, Guspar do Cortereal, sailed along the ' 
const of Labrador, a name derived from the natives ' 
he brought to Lisbon, who vrera believed to be good 
labourers. The land he visited is shown on a Fortu- ' 
gaese chart of 1504 as " Terra de Corte ReaL" TI16 
name of fiacalhuoii (which means cudfisb) is given to 
Newfoundland. Estevao Gomez, in a Spanish ship, 
also made a voyage to the fislieriea. Many vessels from 
England, France, Portugal, and the Basque Provinces 
of Spain, following these pioneers, yearly undertook 
voyages to the IJsbery of Newfoundlacd ; and in 1534 
Jacques Cartier discovered the insularity of Newfound- 
land by Bailing through the straits of Bolleisle. 

Although the voyages of the Cabots did not add 
much to a practical knowledge of the American coasts, 
the conduct of the operatioos of the Compfiny of Mor- 
obant Adventurers by Sebastian Cabot in his old 
was of essential sei'vice in advancing and opening a 
rente for English commerce. In December 1551 Sebaa- 
tian was constituted governor of this Company for life, 
and in 1553 a fleet was set forth under hia superv 
with Sir Hugh Willoughby as admiral and Richard 
Chancellor as chief pilot. Tn bis instructions to the 
leaders of this expedition, Cabot was the first to establish 
rules for keeping a logbook at sea. Willoughby per- 
ished miserably on the coast of Lapland with all his 
people, but not before be had discovered the coast of 
Novaya Zemlya, Owing to the absence of any means 
of fijdng the longitude, this coast appeared on the charts 
tor a long time as Willoughby's Land, between Spitz- 
bergen and Novaya Zemlya. Chancellor reached the 
White Sea and opened a trade with Russia, Prom 
that time ships were regularly dispatched to SU 
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Nicholas, The third voyage of the Mopoovy Compnny 
in 1556 was conducted by Stephen Borough, a Devon- 
Ehire Bailor of great ability, who discovered the entrance 
into the Kara Sea, and wintered with the Russians at 
Kholmogro. Borough also commanded the seventh 
Toyago of the Merchant Adventurers in 1560; but 
from 1563 until his death in 1584, he was in the 
Queen'a service as chief pilot in the Med way. His 
discovery of a strait between Novaya Zemlya and the 
mainland gave rise to projects tor finding a North- East 
Passage fo China, which engaged the attention of the 
Merchant Adventurers during Eeveral years. An at- 
tempt was made in 1568, of which no account has been 
d in 1580 the Company fitted out two 
mded by Arthur Pet and Charles Jack- 
man. The former passed through the Btrait into the 
K.ara Sea, and made eeveral attempts to penetrate the 
heavy paclc~ice and reach the mouth of the river Ob, 
Jackman and his ship were never heard of again, and 
Pet returned with a report on the rea'ions of his failure. 
The disappointing result of Pet's voyage caused the 
abandonment of attempts in that direction, and con- 
centrated the attention of explorers on a passage by 
the north-west ; although Anthony Jenkinson continued 
to advocate a North-Eastern Passage. 

The four able men who were considering the subject 
with close attention in Mr. Scale's house on that Janu- 
ary afternoon three hundred and five years ago would, 
therefore, have turned away from the eastern parts to 
take stock of what was known respecting the routes 
on the American side. In those days great importance 
was attached to a curious map, with an accompanying 
narrative, piihlished at Venice in the year 155S. The 
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faietor; of this map, which long misled our navigRtors, 
ie intei-esting. 

Nicol6 Zeno, the representative of one oF the noblest 
and moBt ancient familieB in Venice was bora m the 
year 15151 and he appears to have succeeded to the 
property, including the Zeni Palace and its archives, 
when he was very young. He says that he was but 




a child when the papers of his ancestors fell into his 
bands, and that he, not knowing what they were, " tore 
them ill pieces, as children will do, and sent them all to 
ruin." In after years he looked over some fragments 
that remained, and found them to be family records of 
the deepest interest. Ever afterwards ho looked back 
upon the destructiveness of his childhood with the 



greatest eorrow. In the fourteenth century the family 
was represented by three brothers, Nicolo, Antonio, anil 
Carlo. Nieolu went on a voyage of curiosity into the 
northern seas, and was wrecked on an island which he 
called Frislanda in 1390. He waa befriended by & 
chief named Ztchmni, into whose service he entered aa 
pilot of fais fleet, and wrote to hia brother Antonio to 
join him. Antonio reached the distant Northern land, 
lived there with his brother Nicolii for four years, re- 
mained ten years after Nicoio'a death, and then returned 
to Venice, where he died. During his abEence Antonio 
wrote letters to the third brother. Carlo. 

It was these precious letters which the younger Nicoli, 
a hundred and fifty years afterwards, tore up during hia 
childhood. The fragments he recorered in after years 
were parts of the letter fiwm Nicoli. the elder to Antonio, 
and of the letters fram Antonio to Carlo, as well as a map 
rotten with age and damp. The letters give an account 
of a visit of Nicoli Zono to a land he calls Gi-eenland, 
and information derived from fishermen respecting dis- 
tant western lands called Drogeo and Estotiland. The 
yoiinger Nicolii etrovo to repair the errors of hia mia- 
chievoua childhood by preparing these surviving frag- 
ments for the press. He also made a copy of tha 
decaying map, adding his own conjectural emendations 
where the original could not be deciphered. This 
compilation was published at Venice by Micoli Zeno 
in 1558. 

The misleading map of Nicole Zeno became a docu- 
ment of great importance, and its errors more or less 
inlluenced cartographers for at least a century. Green- 
land, called Engroneland, Tramontann, and Grolandia, 
is here connected with Norway, and in the bay thus 
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formed a Inrgo island called Itilandu is placed, mtlier 

to the north of the latitude oE Iceland, Due south of 
Islanda there is another large island called Frisland; 
and half way between Frisland and the south point of 
Engroneland a third island of considerable size is placed, 
called Icaria. At the westera estreme of the map, in 
the same latitude as Frisland, Estotiland appears, and 
Drogeo is in the 8.W, comer of Uie map. These two 
latter names were very generally assumed to be New- 
foundland, and the " Prima Vista " of C'ahot. Islaiida, of 
course, was Iceland, and the outline of Greenland is not 
very incorrectly drawn. But the two islands of Fris- 
land and Icaria were very puzzling to the Elizabethan 
cosmographers. There was certainly no such island as 
Frisland of the size and in the position where it is 
placed on Zeno's map. It was accordingly shifted farther 
to the west, where it appeared in numerous charts; the 
Greenland coast was occasionally mistaken for it, and it 
was a source of endless confusion. 

The geographers at Mi'. Ecale's house would have 
called Walaingham's attention from a study of the 
narrative and map of the Zeni to a eonsidei-ation of 
the much more recent voyages of Martin Frobisher, the 
first'of which waa commenced simultanoousty with the 
appearance of Sir Humphrey Gilbert's discourse of a 
Nocth-West Passage. Except Frobisher himself, and 
Michael Lok, his chief helper and adviser, no one was 
better able to narrate the history of Frohisher's enter- 
prises than Dr. Dee, who was constantly consulted, and 
who gave instruction to the officers selected to serve in 
the expedition, in navigation ami nautical astronomy, as 
it was then understood. Frobisher had entertained the 
idea of discovering a North-Wost Passage for many 
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years, but it was not until he bad secured the aid oE 
Michael Lok, an influential merchant and an indefati- 
gable geographer, that be was in a position to fit out an 
expedition. 

Two new vessels, of about twenty tons burden, called 
the Gahriel and the Michael, having been supplied with 
necessaries and with a ci-ew oF thirty-five men and bgys, 
bold Martin Frobisher set sail from Blackwall on the 
7tb of Juno 1576, and shaped a course for the Shetland 
Islands. But meeting with a gale of wind, the Alir.hael 
deserted ber consort, and returned home with a false 
report that the Gabriel had gone down in a terrible 
storm. Frobisher pushed onwards, and came in sight 
of land which be supposed to be the Frisland of Zeno's 
map; but be could not appi-oach owing to tlie quantity 
of ice which was pressed upon it. After encountering a, 
furious gale and heavy sea, in which the little Gabriel 
was nearly lost, he persevered for some days in a westerly 
course, and on the 20th of July high land was sighted, 
which be named Queen Elizabeth's Foreland. Here 
much ice was again encountered, and as the ship was 
detained off an inlot between two headlands, Frobisher 
determined to explore it. He was under the impression 
that the coast on one side of this inlet was America, and 
that the land on tlio other side was the continent of Asia. 
He gave the name of Frobisher's Strait to his disOTvery, 
and returned to England in October. The first land ha 
saw must have been the east coast of Greenland, near 
Cape Farewell ; and sailing across the channel which 
was destined to bear the name of Davis, he reached bis 
inlet on its western shore. Unluckily one of the crew 
brought home a shining piece of mica, which was be- 
lieved to be gold ore. " This kindled a great opinion 
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thus r"^" ^^ "^^"^y ^ ^^^^"^^ *^'^ T^""^^ ''^^^" and 
foolish '''^""'^^ ^^ geography were lost sight of in this 
I"*^' quest for mineral wealth. 

Michn'Ti'??^ ""^ ^^'-^^^^ * charter was granted to 
diti '^'''^ ^^^^'^ Frobisher, and a second expe- 

Af 7 7^ ^'^, of 240 tons, lent by the Queen, the 
^tchael^ and Gabrid, On board the Aid were the 
^^^va\ himself, Martin Frobisher, his lieutenant, 
Oeorge Best, who was the historian of the voyage, and 
Christopher Hall, the master. The Gabriel was com- 
manded by Edward Fen ton, with William Smyth as 
master, and the Michad by Gilbert Yorka SaiHng in 
June 1577, they sighted the same coast which had been 
taken for Frisland in the former voyage, early in July, 
Frobisher made several ineffectual attempts to force 1^ 
way through the ice in a boat and effect a landing. He 
was baffled by dense fogs, and on the 8th of July the 
voyage was resumed. It is curious that Frobisher's 
officers should have found this rugged and inaccessible 
coast to agree very well with the island of Frisland as 
described by Zeno in his narrative and shown on his 
map. Leaving it, the expedition steered westward, and 
reached the inlet called Frobisher's Strait on the 17th 
of July. There was a good deal of intercourse with the 
Eskimos, but all exploring work was abandoned for the 
sake of the search for ores, and this second expedition 
returned without adding anything to geographical know- 
ledge. The Queen gave the name of ** Meta Incognita " 
to the land discovered by Frobisher. 

The reports of the assayers who examined the stones 
that were brought home still further excited the cupidity 
of speculators. A third expedition was fitted out on a 
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large scale, had it waa actually intended to leave a, 
colony of a hundred men to watch over the imaginary 
ores of " Meta Incognita." A fleet of fifteen sail waa 
nasembleil at Harwich on the 27th of May 1578, in- 
cluding the Aiil, commanded hy Frobisher himself ; 
the Judith, Captain Fenton ; the Thomas Allen, Captain 
Yorke; the Ann Frances, Captain Best; the Moon, the 
Gabriel, and Michad, and the Emma, a buss of Bridgs- 
water. This time Frobisher took the route down 
Channel, and sighted hia supposed Frialand on the sotli 
of June, to which he gave the name of " West England." 
He succeeded in effecting a landing, and took possession 
in the name of the Queen. Natives were seen, with 
dogs and tents, closely resembling those of " Meta Incog- 
nita." This gave rise to the suspicion among somo of 
the officers that the so-called Priiiland was really tho 
mainland of Greenland, They also conjectured that 
"Meta Incognita" and Greenland might be connected 
by a coast-line forming a deep bay. The great numbers 
of icebergs would not he met with, they thought, if there 
was an open sea to the north. Thus we see the sound 
natural sense of practical mariners struggling against 
the errors and absurdities of Zeno's map. 

" Meti Incognita" was reached on the 23rd of June, 
there being a fair wind across the channel, and as the 
lofty mountains of Greenland, which Frobisher believed 
to be Frisland, and called " West England," faded from 
view, the last peak that was in sight received the name 
of "Chaiing Cross," "from a certain similituda" Very 
bad weather was encountered off Frobisher'a Inlet, and 
the expedition was a complete failure; but one of the 
Teasels, the little buss of Eridgewater, added to the 
confusion of existing maps by the report of her captain 
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toucliing another imaginary island. He declared that ha 
hod sighted a groat island to the south-east of Frisland, 
and sailed three dajs along the coast, the land seeming i 
to be fruitful, full of wood?, and a champaign country. 
Accordingly one more island, called " The Land of Buss," 
appeared on charts of the North Atlantic, to increase 
the confusion caused by NicoI6 Zeno. Many a sailor, 
in the years to come, kept a fruitlesa and aniious look- 
out for " the sunken land of Busse." Frohisher returned 
in October 1578, having lost forty men during the voyage. 
Unfortunately he abandoned hie real work for the search 
of imaginary gold ore, and all his gallant efforts were 
wasted. The question ivas ^till unsolved, and his work 
remained undona The misunderstood discoveries of 
FrobiBher added to the perplexities of the Zeoo map. 

If we remember that our ancestors laboured under 
great difficulties in ascertaining the longitude of any 
position, it will easily he seen that it was only hy very 
sagacious reasoning from several points of view thab 
an error could be detected. Accepting Frobishei's own 
helief that the first laud be sighted was Fiisland, and 
relying on the map oE Zono, the conclusion at which 
I>avi3 and his friends arrived was inevitable. After 
leaving Frisland, the next land Frobislier came to would, 
according to these data, be Greenland. Consequently 
Davis looked upon Frobisher's Inlet as a strait through 
the southern part of Greenland. Looking farther west, 
he saw the open channel on Zeno's map to the west of 
Greenland, only bounded to the west hy Estotiland, 
which was generally accepted aa Newfoundland. A 
coaat-line was believed to estend farther north, which 
had been partially examined by Cabot, and afterwards 
by Coitereal and other Poituguese some ycoi-s later. 
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This WBfi the const of Labrador. It was to tbQ wid« 
chiinnel between the west side of Greenland and tho 
Labrador coast that tho attention of Davis and bis 
friends was turned, as an important route for future 
discovery. As Frobisher'e Sfrnit was assumpd to be 
on the eitstern side of tliis channel, the information 
collected during the three voynges comtuanded by Sir 
Martin Froliisher appeared to furnish no guidanoe to 
explorers intending to adoj* a more western routn^ 
except as regards the genei-al retoarks on the natnre 
and position of tbe ice. It is rigbt to observe that this 
does not appear to have been tlie view of Michael Lok, 
or of Frobiaher himself. In the map published by Lok, 
Frobisfaer's Strait is shown as the actual North- West 
Passage, although a, study of the narratives fully justi- 
fied the conclusion of Davis. 

Kespectful attention would «ertainly have been given 
to that famous discourse on the Noith-Wesfc Passage 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, whioh saw the light at the 
time vthen Frobisher's first expedition left the Thames. 
To the four men who sat in council at Mr. Eeale's house 
it would have seemed like a voice from the dead — its a 
call to duty from ono of England's moat illustrious sons. 
It was a learned and eloquent state paper. Gilbert's 
argument was that America was an island, widely sepa- 
rated by oceans from any other continent, and that con- 
seqnently it could be circumnavigated. He referred to 
the description of Atlantis in the "Critias"and "Timieus" 
of Plato, and argued that the great island of Egyptian 
tradition could be no other than America : an opinion 
which he shai-ed with the most eminent cosmographen 
of the continent, including Sebastian Miinster of Ingel- 
lieim, Apianus of Leipsig, Gemma Frit^ius, and Orteliua. 
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lie then alluded to the voyage of Other along the north- 
east coast of Europe, as described in the translation of 
Orosius by King Alfred, in order to show how the route 
taken by the ancient navigator had been rediscovered 
by Englishmen centuries afterwards, who, in his day, 
wore accustomed to make annual voyages to the White 
Sea. These observant seamen had described the cur- 
rents and the accumulations of ice in the Kara Sea, 
and their reports led Gilbert to the conclusion that a 
voyage by the north-west would be a shorter and easier 
route to Cathay and India. 

In considering the route along the north coast of 
America, Sir Humphrey collected all available evidence 
respecting the distance between America and Asia. He 
quoted from Gomara, the Spanish historian, who de- 
clared both America and Greenland to be islands; and 
strengthened bis arguments by the evidence of Chinese 
geographers, who affirmed that their coast-line trended 
to the north-east as far as 50* N. These conclusions 
respecting the insular character of America were con- 
firmed in part by Jacques Cartier, the French discoverer 
of Canada, and by Nonnius, the great Portuguese geo- 
grapher. 

Gilbert next appealed to the evidence of Sebastian 
Cabot, who was remembered by many then living. 
Cabot described the passage on his charts, which wei-e 
to be seen in those days in the Queen's privy gallery at 
Whitehall. Cabot is also said by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
to have affirmed that he reached the latitude of 67° 30' 
N. along the coast of Labrador, where the sea was still 
open, and that ho would have completed the voyage to 
Cathay if he had not been prevented by a mutiny in 
his ship. Gilbert believed the reports that the passage 
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had actually been mode. Fliny, cjuoting from CorDeliua 
Ifepos, mentions the arriFnl of Indiuns on the conet of 
Germany, who wei-e presented to the Roman proconsul 
of Gaul, QuintnB Metellua Celer, hj the King of Suevia. 
Moreover, in 1160, during the reign of Frederick Ear- 
baroEsa, certain other Indians arrived on the coast of 
Germany. Gilbert discnEse<l the various routes by which 
tliey might have come, and decided in favour of the 
North- West Passage, Gemma Frisius had affirmed that 
three bi'ethi«n had actually .>^iied through the strait; a 
fi'iar of Mexico, named Urdaiieta, whose chart had been 
Been by gentlemen of good credit, also claimed to have 
made the passage. It had been attempted by Cabot 
and by the Portuguese Cortereal, the Labrador coast 
being known certainly as far aa 62° N,, and the west 
coast of Greenland being supposed to extend to 72° N. 
The discourse of Sir Hiiiiiphrey Gilbert i-eviewed all 
these stories and reports, disciissed the question of cur- 
rents, and conclude<l with an eloquent peroration on tho 
importance of discovering a shorter route to India and 
Catljtvy, and on the patriotic duty which called upoa 
Englishmen to undertake it. 

The discourse had been more than ten years before 
the world at the date of Walsingham's conference with 
the geographers, but it had lost none of ils freshness 
and persuasive earnestness. It had the true ring in it, 
and was one of the most valuable of the documents to 
be considered. 

There were also recent maps and charts of import- 
ance, Tlie great map of IJIercator was published in 
1569, and was the result of the cai-etui study of nume- 
rous maps and charts now lost to us. On Mei-cator's 
map the coast of Labrador is shown with some np[>roach 
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to accnr'\c7 and la called ' Terra CorterealiH ' H« 
makes its eastern coast run fiom 53° to 60 N , and 
Bbows the entrance to Ilii<lion 1 '>tr it and Ui ^ava Bay 
Hifl new information ap^jeiira, from the names, to have 
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effeot oF confirmiiig his former opinion, and of securing 
a powerful friend to the projected undertaking, lie 
was fully alive to tlie value of a route to the Indies 
which would be free from Spanish or Portuguese claim.'; ; 
but be also destced to foster the spirit of enterprise in 
his countrymeti, and to encourage all voyages which 
were calculated to sen-e as train lug-gi-ouuds for hardj 
and expert seamen. Such a policy is the true policy of 
this couDtry, and statesmen worthy of the name have 
recognised its importance. In time of peace the attitude 
of an Administration with regard to Polar exploration is 
an infallible test of its worth and patriofism. Cecil and 
Walsingham were alike able and patriotic, and in their 
days Polar discovery received hearty encouragement. 
When the conference at Mr. Eeale's house broke up, 
Crflicial countenance and good-will had been secured for 
the contemplated expedition. 

The next point was to interest the wealthy merchants 
of the City of London in the new attempt to discover a 
shorter route to Cathay. On the 6th of March John. 
Davis and Adrian Gilliert had an interview with several 
City magnates, and set forth the commercial importance 
of the enterprise. Alderman Barae, who was Lord 
Mayor in 1586, Mr. Towerson, Mr. Yonge, and Mr. 
Thomas Hudson were the merchants to whom Br. Dee 
introduced his friends. The meeting probably took place 
at Mr. Hudson's house at Mortlake— a circumstance of 
peculiar interest to Arctic students ; for Thomas Hud- 
BOD is believed, on good grounds, to have been the uncle 
and guardian of the great navigator, Henry Hudson; 
BO that it is quite possible that the young Henry may 
have been present when his illustrious predecessor ia 
Arctic discovery met the merchants in his uncle's boose^ 
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barked tor the contineat. On liia departure, a mob 
broke into his house aad destroyed a great part of his 
library, believing him to be a maoiciau whose dealings 
were with the evil one. 

This Budden disappetirance of their infiiiential friend 
must have caused considerahle anxiety and consteroation 
in the minds of the partners at Sandridge. But they 
ivere not dismayed. Gilbert's half-brother was at the 
height of his influence at court, and when they turned 
to him for help in their need, they were met more than 
half-way. Sir Walter Raleigh entered into their plans 
with characteristic ardour. He received the honour of 
knighthood in the end of 15S4- He was rapidly becom- 
ing wealthy through the lucrative appointments and 
gifts conferred upon him by the Queen, and he spent 
hia fortune nobly in schemes for the advancement of 
commerce and the promotion of discovery. He induced 
the Queen to grant a charter in the names of himself, 
Adrian Gilbert, and John Davis " for the search and 
discoverie of the North-West Passage to China." Thus 
were the three hoys who had so often i-owed and sailed 
on the Dart together, and who had listened eagerly to 
the stories of sailors on Dartmouth wharf, now asso- 
ciated as grown men, to make their own great effort for 
their country's glory. Ealeigh himself mainly devoted 
his energies to the equipment of the expeditions to Vir- 
ginia, dispatched in the same years as those which saw 
the discoveries of Davis. But Rjileigh was not absorbed 
by his Virginian schemes. He found time to give most 
efficient aid to his old schoolfellows. 

The most useful help, due to the friendship of Sir 
Walter, was the recommendation of his associates to the 
good offices of Master William Sanderson. This eminent 
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Baerclmnt was one of the niot,t Hheral and enlightened 
mdventurera ot Lis time. In tliose daja there were men 
to be found in abundance who were willing to spend 
their profits lavishly on public objects, and especially on 
promoting mnritime discovery. SandorKon was a mer- 
chant of great wealth, and he was married to a niece of 
Sir Waller Rnleigh. Before emljaiking oc the veaturv 
ef Gilbert and Davis, lie carefully studied the subject in 
all its bearings, and, with other information, a discourse 
on voyages to the north-cast between 1553 and 1581 
was prepared for him by Mr. Henry Lane. The result 
of hifl deliberotions woa, that he resolved to give liberal 
support to the proposed expedition. He siiperin tended 
atl the pi'eparatiuna, advanced the largest Khars of the 
funds, and his relative, Mr. John Janes, went out as 
■upercfli'go to represent tho great merchant's interests. 

In the spring of 1585 John Davis was busily engaged 
in the work of fitting out his espedition at Dartmouth. 
It was a memorable year. In 1585 the Queen hurled 
defiance at Philip of Spain, and resolved to assist the 
people of the Netherlands in their struggle for freedom. 
In 1585 Iliileigh sent out his first espedition, and gavo 
the name of Virginia to the const he was resolved to 
colonise; so that it was the remote birth-year of tha 
great American Eepublia In 1585 the first English- 
men arrived in Indi.i. In 1585 Raleigh's former play- 
fellow realised the wildest dreams of Lis bci3hQod. He 
was to be the leader of an attempt to make discoveries 
beyond the groat ocean, for the glory of his native land. 
Living at Sandridge, and actively assisted by his neigh- 
bour and lifelong friend, Adiian Gilbert, the work at 
Dartmouth was actively pushed forward. 

The expedition consisted of two small vessels, the Suti- 
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thine of London, of fifty tou.% aocl tbe Moiynshine, bnilt at 
Dartntoutb, of only thirty-lire tons. By tbe begiiiDing 
of June they were ready for sea. Davis coniin«ii(Ieil 
the SMtshim, with Williaia Eston and Richard Pope ns 
his master and master's mate, Henry Davy and William 
Crosse as gunner and boabiwain, and Mr. John Janes 
as merchant and supercargo. The crew consisted of a 
carpenter, eleven seamen, four musicians, and a boy. 
The Moonshine was commanded by William Bruton, 
with John Ellis as master. 

On the 7th of June 15S5 the two ships sailed ont of 
Dartmouth harbonr on their daring royage to discover 
a route to China and India by tbe north-west. It was 
A private venture, undertaken by merchants of London 
and Exeter under the lead of Master Sanderaon, but it 
was dispatched to secure great national objects, and it 
was under the direct patronage of Sir Francis Walaing- 
iam, the Secretary of State, and of Sir Walter Rateigb. 
John DiLvia was the right man to command such an 
eipedition — "a man very well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of the art of navigation," as Mr. Janes described 
bim, full of enthusiasm, brave and daring, but prudent 
and cantioua. As be passed tbe church of St. PetroK, 
and waved his last farewell to Adrian Gilbert and his 
other friends, how vividly must the daydreams of his 
boyhood have returned to him t He mu.'it bare remem- 
bered bow often he bad sat with R-tleigh and the 
Gilberts on that very parapet of St. Petros, and longed 
for tbe time to come when he too could sail away to 
discover unknown lands. At last tbe time had come 1 
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John Davis was in the prime of life, just entering 
upon his thirty-sixth year, when he sailed out of Dart- 
mouth harbour in command of the Sunshine and Mofm" 
shine. Brought up under excellent influences at his 
lovely home on the banks of the Dart, enjoying the 
companionship of kindred spiiits, and drinking in the 
love of adventure from his earliest boyhood, he entered 
upon the profession of the sea with great advantages. 
His studies at school, probably at Totnes, had given him 
some classical knowledge, and he had a natural bent for 
mathematics and nautical science. He had now been 
some twenty years at sea, and was accounted one of the 
most experienced and accomplished seamen of his time. 
Besides his old play-fellows, Baleigh and the Gilberts, 
he had formed many fiiendships in the "West Country, 
chief among them being that of the adventurous Master 
Chudleigh of Broad Clyst, who warmly sympathised in 
his aspirations, and was himself destined to lead forth 
an expedition and to become a martyr to science. Sir 
Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State, Sir Edward 
Dyer, afterwards Chancellor of the Garter, the Earl of 
Warwick, who was Master-General of the Ordnance, and 
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Mr, 'William Sanderson were hia patrons. Tonng Etn- 
dents of rank at the universities, who were interested i 
in cosmography and the mathematics, had sought the 
Bociety of the famous seaman ; among whom were 
George Clifford, Earl of Cumberlnnd, and young Lords 
Lumley and Darcy oE Chiche. In recent years Ditvis 
had become well known, and had formed many valuable 
acquaintances, who all wished him God-speed. Ho left 
behind him, in bis home at Sandridge, a wife and littte 
boy, surrounded by friendly neighbours, several 
whom were near relations. All seemed to prosper wii 
him. Tliis was the turning-point of his destiny, and he 
knew how to seize the right moment. Ably and zealously ' 
assisted by loving friends, it was to his own perseverance 
and energy that tbo dispatch of tbe expedition was 
mainly due. He was i-esolute and brave, skilled and ex- 
perienced in all a Bailor's art, and full of enthusiasm. 
At the same time Davis was a God-fearing man, gentle 
nnd courteous, considerate and thoughtful of the welfare 
of his crew, and beloved by his men — a very perfect 
specimen of an English sailor of the days of tbe great; 

On the first day at sea, the captain, in consultation 
with the master, formed the crew into messes and 
ni-rangcd the scale of provisions. In the small cabin of 
the 5aHs/iiVifi— a Kttle vessel of fifty tons — there was a 
mess consisting of seven persona. Here the captain had 
his charts and instruments, bis globe, with the aid of 
which he worked out most of his nautical problems, and 
his few books. William Eston, tbe master, was an 
experienced seaman, devoted to his chief, and doubtless 
an old shipmate. Hia mate was named Richard Pope. 
Mr. John Janes, a nephew of Master William Sander- 
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Bon, eamo on bonni as merchant, to walcb tlie interests 
of tbo ndieiiturera. Ho formed a close fi-iendahip vitb 
Captnio i>avis, and assis-ted him ia bi^ calculutiona. 
Heiivy Davy, the giinner, appears to have been an 
Exeter roan. His namesake, John Dary, served the 
o81ce of iii.\vor of Eseter in 1584, and was mortgagee 
of some of the property of Davis's friend Chudleigh, 
Wtlliam Cross, the boatswain, and Robert Wats, the 
carpenter, completed the number of seven officers. Many 
a night at sea must these earnest explorers have poretl 
over the charts, listened eagerly to the explanations of 
their chief, and discussed the chances of success. They 
were waited upon by the only boy in the ship, young 
Kit Gurney. 

Tlie seamen were told off into two mes-ses, five in 
each, and there was another mess of one seaman and 
four miisiciana, who had been engaged to entice and 
secure the good-will of any siivages that might be met 
with on the voyage. One of the seamen may probably 
have been the son of his namesake, John Ellis, master 
of the Mooi/sliiiie. Another, Luke Adamn, was a young 
apprentice, related to the owner of Wadditon, the nest 
estate to Sandridge, who married a sister-in-law of 
Captain Davis. 

Captain Davis and Master Eston survej'ed the whole 
stock of provisions, and carefully calculated how long 
they would lust. They consisted of cod and salt meat, 
bread and pease, butter and cheese, with beer. The 
clothing was entii'ely woollen, and adapted for the cold 
weatlter; and in all respects thought had been taken 
for the comfort of the men by their generous employer. 
Master William Sanderson. 

A strong south-west wind obliged the two tbsbgIs to 
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take shelter in Falmuath horbonr for Gv« days. T^ef 
made sail before a northerly- breeze oa the i^th of Jnoe, 
but the ynnd agnin shifted, Aud Captain Davis anchored 
at the Scilly Islands until there should be a fair wind for 
Greenhind. He was det.iined for twelve days, and, evee 
anxious to perform useful work whenever an opportunity 
offered, he employed his time in making a survey of the 
Scilly Islands. Accompanied by the master and Mr. 
Janes, he visited every part of the group in his boat, plot- 
ting and describing the poiiitions of all the islands, rocks, 
and anchorages, and making a regular survey for tbo 
use of navigators. Davis was thus usefully employed 
ontil the 28tb, when the espedition weighed and made 
Bail before a light easterly breeze, for the voyage across 
the oce.in. On the two following days they were hin- 
dered by a dense fog ; hut on the lat of July they wera 
well out on the Atlantic, with a clear horizon and a 
school of porpoises plajing round the ship. To many 
on board this was n novel sight, and when the master 
sent for his harpoon, and began to throw it, as the por- 
poises sported past the ship within range, there was 
great excitement. He missed them several times, hut 
at last the iron went home ; the crew manned the line, 
and the porpoise was hauled on to the deck. Mr. Eston 
pronounced it to he a "darlie-hcad," and, whatever it 
was, tbe flesh was served out nrxt day, and was con- 
sidered to be as good as mutton. On Iho 3rd, the 
monsters of the deep promised stOI better sport, and the 
master succeeded in striking one of them ; but the crea- 
ture was so sti'ong that it went off with harpoon, lino, 
and all, disappointing their hopes and spoiling their 
fun. Then they tried the hoat-book, but all was of no 
nse, and at lost they gave it up, and allowed the great 
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porpoiseB to play around thorn in pfaca Tho number 
of whales seen during thp rest of the vo}'iige across the 
Atlantic wouW be conskleied extraordinary now. But 
in those days the Balienit Biseayeruia had not yet bppn 
litinted almost to extinction. Not only were these 
groat whales, which were provided with whalebone, and 
differed very eliglitly from the B. Myntic.e.lua of the 
Polar Boas, often met with in the Allantic, but they 
frequented the coasts of the Day of Biscay, and were 
hunted in boats from the viHages of Biscay and Gui- 
puxcoo. It is many years since those villages were 
enriched by Ibe bone and oil of the Biscayan whales, 
but they still occur in muoicijial coats of arms, and the 
old harpoons, long since disused, still hang on the walla 
of houses whose owners have been fishermen for genera- 
tions. In the days of Davis, the Basque sailors throve 
on the whale-fishory, and " great stove of whales " was 
seen by those who crossed the Atlantic, 

At tho end of three weeks the coast of Greenland 
was very near. On the igtb of July, the sea being 
calm and a dense mist obstructing the view, " a mighty 
great roaring " was heard. The captain of the Moon- 
ehine was ordered to hoist bis boat out and go ahead 
to sound, but there was no bottom at ;;oo fathoms, 
though the noise was like the breaking of waves on a 
beach. Then Davis, taking Master Eston and Janea 
with him, and ordering tbe gunner to fire a musket as 
a Bignal to show the ship's position at tho end of every 
half-hour, pulled away in the direction of the mysteri- 
ous noiso. He soon found that the ships were close 
to a stream of pack-ice, and that the notso was caused 
by the large pieces grinding together. He returned 
before nightfall, with his boat laden with ice, which 
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EQade excellent fi-eah water. Next day the fog rose, 
and the rugged raoiintains of Greenliind, covered with 
snow, stood out before them, a wide extent of pack-ice 
intervening between the sliipa and the shore, Davia 
called it the " Land of Desolfttioo," for, aa he said, " the 
irksome noise of the ice and the loathsome view of the 
shore bred strange conceits among ub." He bad pro- 
bably reached the east coast somewhere near Cape Dis- 
cord. Being almost beset, Davia shaped a southerly 
course and got clear of the pack. On the 2 and he again 
hoisted out his boat and pulled inshore to examine the 
ice. Many seals were seen and quantities of birds were 
on the water, whieh induced the men to get their lines 
out, but no iish were caught. The ice prevented a close 
approach to the land, and when the captain returned on 
board, he continued his southerly course, intending to 
roimd the southern point of Greenland. 

The cold had increased owing to the ships being ne.ir 
the ice, so Davis resolved, in order to encourage his 
men, to increase their allowance, every mesa of five 
pei-sona receiving half a pound of bread and a can of 
beer each morning for breakfast. Rounding the point 
afterwards called Cape Farewell by Davia, the expedi- 
tion lost sight of land and steered to the north-west for 
four days, hoping to discover the passage. Davia knew 
that ho was well to the westward of Fiialand, that ho 
had rounded the south point of Greenland, and that lie 
was in the channel shown by Mercator to exist between 
Greenland and Labrador. On the 25th of July he 
sighted land in 64° 15' N., and as the wind was foul 
for a north -westerly course, he bore in for it, iinding it 
to consist of many islands and deep inlets. He was at 
the entrance of the fiord on the shores of which the 
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tion on the horizon. Nature does not present a moro 
lovely Bcene ; aud here the explorers had their first inter- 
view with the Eskimo. Hearing the shouting and noise, 
Captain Eruton and Master Ellis, of the MooTishhie, 
manned their boat, took the four mueit^iaae on board, 
and hurried either to rescue their chief or co-operate 
in his attempt to conciliate the nfitives. When they 
Arrived, Captain Davis caused the musieians to play, 
while he and his companions danced and made signs of 
friendship. Ellis was appointed to go down to the 
water-sida and win their confidence, in which he suc- 
ceeded by carefully imitating their signs, A good un- 
derstanding had been established before the explorers 
returned on board that night, and next morning a num- 
ber of kayaks were darting about round the ships, and 
nativeH stood on the nearest islands and made signs to 
induce their visitors to land. Again the boat went on 
shore, and perfect confidence was established. Five 
I'aytiJis were purchased and specimens of native clothing ; 
the impression left on the minds of Davis and Junes 
being that the Eskimos were a tractable people, whom 
it would be easy to civilise. Great niimbei-s of seals 
were seen, and the vegetation, consisting of dwarf 
willow and birch, and of the berry-beuring Hmfdruin 
m'lptim, was observed. 

On the ifit of August, the wind being fair, Davis left 
Gilbert Sound, and shaping a north-west course in pur- 
suance of his discovery, sighted the land on the opposite 
side ol the channel in 66° 40' N. on the 6th. Here ha 
cast anchor in a place which ho called Totnes Road, 
while a lofty cliff overshadowing the anchorage received 
the name of Mount Raleigh. The large bay nearly sur- 
rounding Mount Eiileigh w^is called Exeter Sound, the 
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Tba n«ist Mrrice performod by the expet^itian was the 
•xainin«tion of Cumberland Gulf. The northern point 
f/f tho Hitranoe wfw named the Cape of God'a Mercy, 
and tha two ahipit went up the gulF, discovering an 
ialaiul In mid i^haiiiKil. The Sumldiie sailed up on one 
«fd« of it, ttio Bli/i/anhine took the other channel, and a 
»»ry couiplirt* eurniiiidtion of the gulf was effected, bnt 
KJthoiit aiKhtiiig Iha end of it. Yarioua indicationa 
iricllnnrl IMvtii to tbe belief tlint it was a strait, but a 
i>trmi([ north-w<]«t wirul uMigeil him to Ehape a course 
towHnlN lb« open cea. On tbe 23rd of August he an- 
d oa tba wutb ithvre of tbe gulf, and on the a6Cti 
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he resolved to wend hia way homewards, arriving at 
Dartmouth on the 30th of September. 

John Davis was not disheartened by the result of his 
first voyage. He considered that his discoreiiea bad 
materially increased the amount of knowledge which 
must be collected before the passage was likely to be 
found, onleKS by some fortunate accident. On leaving 
Greenland he had steered westward, and although he had 
been stopped by a coast-line, he had discovered an open- 
ing {Cumberland Gulf) which he supposed to be the 
passage, though the season was too late to enable him 
to continue the voyage. Ilia vessels were only pro- 
visioned for six months. He was warmly welcomed and 
encouraged by hia steadfast friend, Adrian UilbeH. 
Three days after bis arrival he addressed a most hope- 
ful letter to Sir Francis Walaingham. He assured the 
Secretary of State that " the North- West Passage is a 
matter nothing doubtful, but at any tyme almost to be 
passed, the sea navigable, voyd of yse, the ayre tolerable, 
and the waters very depe." Davis also pointed out tbe 
trade in oil and furs that might be opened with the 
lands actually discovered. 

Aa soon as the eiplorer " could take order for his 
maryners and shipping," he hurried up to London, to 
give a personal account to the Secretary of State and to 
Mr, Sanderson, and to induce the adventurers to under- 
take a second expedition. The merchants of Devonshire 
Bubscribed liberally, and owned two of the ships which 
were fitted out for the new attempt. The exploring 
fleet consisted of the Mermaid (izo tons), the SmisInTie, 
iloonnkine, and a pinnace called the North Star, of t«n 
tons. The conduct of the expedition was again intrusted 
to John Davis, who sailed in the ilenitaiit, with William 
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Erton again as his master. Eicbard Pope, vho had 
been niaflter'a mate in the former voyage, now receiv< 
command of the Si'ifliine, with Marit Carter as I 
mate, and Henry Morgan as purser. Morgan was 
servant of Mr. William SnndersoQ. 

Davis was moi« than ever impressed with the impoi" 
tance of the service, and sa a larger eguailron had been 
intmsted to him, he resolved to attempt a more ezten- 
sive exnniiniilion of the unknown northern region by 
dividing his ships and sending Cnptnin Pope on R 
sepai-ate duty. On the 7th of May 1586, the three 
exploring ships and the little pinnace sailed from Dart- 
mouth harbour for the diiioovery of the North-Weat 
Faasage. Coasting along the southern shore of Ireland, 
tho squadron was otT Dursey Head, the northern point 
of Bantry Bay, on the iith. Thence the General, w 
the commander of a fleet was then called, shaped s 
course for Greenland, and on reaching 60° N. latitude, 
he gave his instructions to his second in command, and 
the Sii7iiikine, with the pinnace North Star as a tender, 
J parted company. Captain Pope was to search for a 
t passage northward between Greenland and Iceland aa 
, (ar as 80° N., if he was not stopped by land. He started 
on this important mission on the 7th of June, the 
Memiaid and Mnoushhte continuing their voyage, and 
coming in sight of the southern estremity of Greenland 
on the 15 th. The pack-ice, extending for several leagues 
oil the hhore, rendered it impossible to land ; so Davis 
gave it the name of Cape Farewell, and made sail in 
order to get a good offiug, once more entering the strait 
whidi bears his name. Here he encountered severe 
gales of wind during the next fortnight, and it was 
not until the 29th tbut he again sighted the frowning 
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mountains of Greenland near Gilbert Sound, his dis- 
covery of the previous year. He at once resolved to 
take slielter among the iglands which skirt the coast, 
and there to put together a small pinnace, which had 
been brought out in pieces on board the Mermaid, to 
examine the indentations of the coast and act as a ecout. 
Davis accurately described the coast aa " very high and 
mountainous, having before it, on the west aide, a mightie 
oompanie of isles, full of fayre soundea and harboroughs. 
The land was very little troubled with snowe, and the 
sea altogether voyd of yce." 

A boat was sent away to sound for a suitable anchorage, 
and was aoon surrounded by kayaks. As soon as the 
Eskimos recognised some of the men who had been thera 
in the previous year, " they hung about the boat with 
such comfortable joy aa would require a long discourse 
to be uttered." Davia then landed on one of the islands, 
with eighteen knives, and gave one to each native. They 
offered skins in exchange, but it n 
by signs, that " the knives i 
them of curtesie." 

Nest day the pinnace waa landed at a convenient 
place on one of the islands, and while the carpenters 
were employed in putting it together, the people paid 
continual visits, sometimes as many us a, hundi'ed 
liaijalig arriving together. They brought seals, skina, 
fiKh, and hirda ; and Davie visited their summer tents. 
He was anxious to explore the country aa far as pos- 
sible, and sent boats up the fiord for ten miles, which 
discovered a comparatively level tract with grass and 
mosB, like an English moorland, Davis himself, with his 
boat's crew, walked several miles inland, seeing nothing 
but falcons, ravens, and some small land birds. On the 
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3rd of July he made another boat expedition, attended bj- ' 
fifty Eskimos in their kayaks. He climbed to the top of 
a high hill in order to obtain a view, the natives being 
very friendly, and helping the strangers up and down 
the rocks. Having satisfied himself with regard to the 
nature of the country, he organised some athletic sporta. 
In long jumps the English heat the natives. Xliis was 
followed by wrest ling -matches, when the strangers found 
their inat«h. The Eskimos were strong and nimble, and 
they threw some of the English Bailors who were held 
to be good wrestlers. 

The pinnace wns launched on the 4th of July, forty 
of the Eskimos willingly giving their assistance. On thS' 
same day the master of the Mermaid discovered a gravs ] 
on one of the islands, in which several bodies were 
terred, with a cross laid over them. It is possible that 
this may liiive been a relic of the Noraemen, or that the 
tradition of the use of the cross may have been pre- 
served by the Skrtellings from the wreck of the Norse I 
colonies. A few days afterwards. Captain Davis went 
for another long boat expedition up one of the fiord& 
These fiords run up towards the interior glacier of Green- 
land for distances of fifty or even a hundred miles. The 
frowning granite cliffa rise on either side to a great 
height, while in several places there are breaks where | 
small valleys are formedj bright with mosses and wild- 
flowers during the short summer. In the far distance 
an occasional glimpse is caught of the white gleaming 
line of the glacier. 

On the return of the General from one of these expe- 
ditions, he found that the natives had shown their pro- 
pensity for thieving in a very persistent way, They 
bad stolen an anchor, attempted to cut the hemp cable, 
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cut away the boat from the stem, and had displayed 
their hostility by throwing large atones on to the decks. 
ThecrewB were very angry, and said that Davis's "lenity 
and friendly using of them gave them stomach for mis- 
chief." But he stiil forbore, and endeavoured to regain 
the good-will of the natives by giving them more pre- 
Eentii. That night they made another attack, and the 
boatswain of the Moonshitte was knocked down by a large 
stone. The patience of the General was at length ex- 
hausted. He chased their A-ai/oAs in a boat, but, of 
coui-se, to no purpose. Nest day, however, a native was 
captured, and signs were made that he would rot bo 
liberated until the anchor was restored. Within an hour 
the wind became fair, and the two ships hastily weighed, 
taking the Eskimo with them. He died during the 
voyage. Davis wrote a very graphic account ot these 
people in his journal, aud collected a vocabulary of their 
language. 

Up to this time the health of the crews had been 
excellent. Only one young man had been taken ill, and 
he died at sea on the 14th oE July. On the isth he 
waa cast overboard, " according to the order of the sea, 
with praise given to God by service." 

When to the southward of Gilbert Sound, in 63° 8' N., 
Davis fell in with an enormous iceberg on the 17th of 
July. Its estent and height were ho extraordinary that 
the pinnace waa sent to ascertain whether it was land 
or really ice. The report that it waa indeed one gigantio 
mass of ice floating on the sea, with bays and capes, 
plateaux and towering peaks, excited great astonish- 
ment. Soon othor masses began to collect round the 
ships, while the ropes and sails were frozen and covered 
with frost, and the air waa obscured by fogs. This waa 
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tha mora dubeartening bccnuse id the previous year tho 
flan VMS freo and navigable in the enme tatitud& 

Prngretoi naa checked, nnd the men began to despond. 
They came aJt very reapecttully and advised their General 
that he should regard the safety of his own life asd the 
proAorvntioii of his people, and that he should not through 
over- boldness run the risk of making children fatlier- 
less and wives desolate. The gallant seaman was much 
moved. On the one hand, ho hod to consider the vrel- 
fure of those intrusted to bis charge ; on the other, 
he tvoa bound to recognise the importanoe of achieving 
the great business on which he was employed : " where- 
upon," he tells us, " seeking help from God, the fountain 
of all mercies, it pleased His Divine Majesty to moove 
my heart to prosecute that which I hope shall be to Hia 
glory, and to the contentation of every Christian mind." 
After much reflection, he finally resolved that, although 
the Mermaid was a strong and sufficient ship, yet not 
so serviceable as a smaller vessel for this service, and 
being olso a lieavy expense to her owners, he would 
•end her home and continue the voyage in the Moojieliint, 
Having come to this decision, lie steered eastward for 
the land with a fair wind, and anchored in an excellent 
road io latitude 66" 30' N. on the and of August. This 
place, on the west coast of Greenland, is called Old 
Bukkertoppen by the Danes. The MoonaJiine was re- 
paired nnd ro-victualled, while, according to his invari- 
able custom, Davis caused the surrounding; country to 
be explored. 

William Eston, the master, went away in a boat, and 
returned with a report that all the land seemed to con- 
sist of islands. The heat was very great, and those 
wlio went on shora were much tormented by mosquitos. 
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Friendly relations were estJiblished with tho natives, 
commencing in a curious way. A recently killed senl, 
with blnddera tied to it, was floated down to tbe ships 
with the flood-tide; thia Davis looked upon aa a friendly 
present, and on the nest day the natives appeared and 
began to barter without fear. Leaving the Mei-maid at 
anchor preparing to commence her long voyage Lome, 
Dnvia weighed on the 15th of August, and continued 
the work of exploration in the MoonsMm. Sailing 
across the strait, he once more sighted the Cape of 
God's Mercy; and noticing a current to the west, great 
hope was conceived that there might really be a passage 
by way of Cumberland Gulf. But on tho igth of August 
it began to snow, and foul weather continued all night 
with much wind. The Moonshine was obliged to heave- 
to off the shore. In the morning, the weather clearing 
up, she ran in, and was anchored in a safe roadstead. 
Next day the General continued his esamination of the 
coast to the southward, searching for a passage. 

Davis surveyed this western coast from the 20th to 
the 28th of August, laying it down from the djth to the 
57th parallels of north latitude. He found enormous 
numbers of birds breeding in the cliffs, which led him 
to suppose that there must he a similar abundance of 
fish in the sea. So he hove the ship to for about half 
on hour, and in that short time the men caught a 
hundred cod. He then anchored in a roadstead on the 
Labrador coast, remaining there until the ist of Sep- 
tember. Davis, as was his wont, mado an expedi- 
tion into the interior, and found a wooded country 
with abundance of game, His people succeeded in 
bringing down numbers of birds with bows and arrows, 
and they caught many more cod at the harbour's mouth. 
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On tho iBt of September tbe Mnonghtne was got under 
veigh, and continued to sail along the coast, with fine 
weather, for three days. It then fell calm, and the 
vesfiel was hrougbt-to with a kedge-anchor in 54° 30' N, 
Again the lines were put overboard, and immense quan- 
tities of cod were secured. " Tho hook waa no sooner 
over the side, but presently a fish was taken." On the 
4th Davis anchored again, having passed a great open- 
ing which seemed to offer another hope of a passage. 
It was probably the Strait of Belleisle ; but the wind 
was dead against him, and he could not enter it. Wliile 
they wei'e at anchor, men were sent on shore to fetch 
some lifih which had been laid out on the rocks to cure. 
The place appears to have been somewhere on the north 
coast of Newfoundland. Several Micmac Indians were 
lurking in the woods, and, without previous warning or 
parley, thoy opened a, murderous lire on the English 
sailors with their bows and arrows. When he saw this 
from tbo ship, Davia quickly slipped his cable, set his 
foresail, and ran in to words the shore, discharging 
muskets at the savages, which put them to flight. But 
two of his men were killed by the arrows, two seriously 
wounded, and only one escaped by swimming cifF to tho 
ship, with an arrow through his arm. 

The troubles of the explorers were increased hy a 
furious gale of wind wliicli sprang up from the N.N.B. 
that evening, and lasted for three days. Some of the 
strands of the cable of the sheet-anchor were torn asun- 
der, but the others held, and the Moonshine weathered 
the storm. Tlien, on the i ith of September, with a fair 
W.N.W. wind, the gallant Davis shaped his course for 
England, arriving in the beginning of October 1586. 

Meanwhile the Sunshine and Noith Star, having parted 
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company with Captain Davis on the 7tb of June, pro- 
ceeded northward in pursuance of their instructions. 
Captain Pope anchored in one of the porta of Iceland 
on the nth, where he found another Enghsh ship from 
Ipswich. After remaining there a few days, he resumed 
his voyage, and aighteil the east coast of Greenland oa 
the 7th of July. Unahle to approach the shore owing 
to the closely pncked ice extending for several leagues, 
he coasted along it until he came in sight of the moun- 
tains which Davis had named "The Ifl.nd of DeRolation" 
during the voyage of the previous year. Rounding 
Cape Farewell, they reached the rendezvous at Gilbert 
Sound on the 3rd of August. The crew of the Sui'shine 
apfiear to have had several games of football with the 
Eskimos. Two other places on the Greenliind coast were 
visited, and there was an unfortunate encounter with 
the natives, three of them heiog killed. Captain Pope 
finally commenced hia voyage home on the 31st of 
August. Three days afterwards they encountered a 
severe gale, which obliged the Sunshiim to lay-to, and the 
little pinnace was lost sight of, and never seen again, 
Captain Pope waited four days, but nothing more was 
ever heard of the A'oii/i Star, The Sunshine arrived 
safely in the Thames on the 6th of October. The account 
of her voyage was written by Master Henry Morgan, 
the purser. 

This second voyage was looked upon by Captain Davis 
as very satisfactory. An immense extent of unknown 
coact-line had been explored, several wide openings lead- 
ing to the westward had been seen, and he was more 
resolute than ever in his desire to continue the great 
contest with Nature until the victory was won. Davia 
Lad lost faith in Cumberland Gulf, but he had dis- 
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covered another great opening (Hudson Strait) which ha 
thought might be a passage; and his observations bad 
led him to the correct conclu^ioD that " the north parts 
of America are all islandii," The evidence that these 
tentative voyages might be made to pay their expenses 
by bringing home cargoes oE fish, v/aa another encour- 
aging result of this second attempt. Davis had been 
unprovided with fishing gear, had been obliged to 
moko hooks out of bent nails, and to use his eounding- 
lines to Gsh with ; while his smalt stock of salt ouly 
enabled him to biing home about thirty couple of cod. 
Yet he bod had ocular demonstration of the wonderful 
abundance of fish on the coast of Labrador. 

The explorer addressed a letter to Mr. William San- 
derson from Exeter, on the 14th of October. His own 
ship had brought home a cargo of cod-fish, and the Sun-- 
siUne bad on board 500 sealskins and 140 half-skins. Ha 
wrote in feeling terras about the loss of the pinnace. 
" God be merciful unto the poor men and preserve them, 
if it be His blessed nill." He assured Sanderson that 
the extensive knowledge he had acquired of the Northern 
regions had convinced him that the passage must be in 
one of four places, or else that it did not exist, He 
promised that if the attempt were continued there should 
be BoiDO proQt for the adventurers, and he declared that 
he would forfeit all bis hopes for the future, and even 
hia portion of his beloved Sandridge, rather than fail to 
see the end of this great business. If all others fell 
away, there would be no failing, no turning from the 
plough where this good man and true was concerned. 



THE THIRD ARCTIC VOYAGE. 

Davis, as soon as he landed from his second voyage, pro- 
ceeded to Eieter, to give an account to the West Country 
merchants and urge tliem to continue the enterprise. 
But they had lost heart. Ttieir expectations of large 
returns were not fulfilled Davis wrote sadly that "all 
the westeiTie march ant- adventurers fell from the action." 
He would meet with a bett«r reception in London, 



but meanwhile he had 
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During the winter Davis and Gilbert rode up to Lon- 
don together, to organise a third expedition with the 
help of their unfailing friend, William Sanderson. This 
merchant-prince was himself an accomplished geograplier, 
and a munificent patron of geographical research. Hia 
great influence secured the support of a Buflicient number 
of adventurers in London to enable Davis to fit out a 
third expedition, and the enterprise was encouraged by 
the Lord Treasurer and Sir Francis WalsingLam. 
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The winter nnd spring of 1587 was a busy time at 
Dartmouth. The old Suns/iiiir, having been battered by 
the ice during two previous voyngea, was in sad want of 
repair, and another vessel waa fitted out at Dartmouth, 
called the Elizabeth. It was felt that there must be an 
attempt to make the expedition at least pay its expenses, 
and with this object two vessels were to be prepared 
tor the fishery. One of these was the SuiiMne ,• the 
other was a clincher- built pionace of about twenty tons, 
called the EUnt, Her Etaunchncss and soiling powers 
were much praised by her former owners, but there 
were Bome who felt doubtful about her from the first, 
" tailing into reckoning that she was a clincher." A 
boat is clincher-built when the outside planks overlap 
each other, an unusual build for a sea-going vessel even 
in those days, and most dangerous in ice navigation. 
The " clincher " was destined to give her crew a good 
deal of trouhla A smaller pinnace was also framed by 
Pearson, the carpenter, to be put together and used for 
exploring when they reached the (ii'eenland coast. 

Captain Davis was a most popular commander. Men 
who bad once served with him. always wanted to enter 
again, and his shipmates soon began to Ehare his enthu- 
siasm for discovery. In the third voyage, William Bru- 
ton, who had been master of the Moonakiice in 1585, now 
entered as master of the Eiizaheih. John Janes, the 
author of the narrative of the first voyage, sailed again 
as merchant for Mr. Sanderson, but really as friend and 
counsellor of the commander. Davis also had the ptea- 
Bure of being able to appoint a native of his own village 
as pilot of the Ellen. The Churchwards were one of the 
principal families of Stoke Gabriel. The name is the 
first in the old parish register, which commences in 
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1550, and it continues to occur frequently down to the 
present time. John Churchward, like Davis and other 
natives of Stoke Gabriel, had adopted a sailor's life, and 
now took service under hia fellow-townsman. Pearson, 
the carpenter, had shown ability and resource in the 
work of fitting out, and many of the seamen had already 
served with Davis, But the men of the Sanskine had 
been entered for fishing and not for discovery — a mis- 
take which led to misunderstandings — and the old vessel 
could only be partially repiiired. 

At midnight on the 19th of May 1587 the Siiiiakittt, 
Elizabtth, and clincher Ellen weighed their anchors and 
sailed out of Dartmouth harbour before a fresh gale 
from the north-east. On the 21st the expedition met 
the litil Lion homeward honnd from Spain, and requested 
her captain to lake a packet of letters directed to Master 
Sanderson. It was attempted to throw the parcel, with 
a weight attached to it, on bouid the homeward -bounder, 
but it fell short, and so only a message could be sent. 
Next day the Sciljy Islands were Kighted, anil on the 
25th the squadron was obliged to heave-to, while the 
Sunshine searched for a leak, which could only be kept 
under by five hundred strokes at tbo pump during each - 
watdi. The clincher proved a sad failure, and had to be 
towed, having lost her foremast. 

During the voyage the master of the Sunshine had 
trouble with his crew, because they wanted to proceed at 
once to the fishery, while he insisted upon keepiug com- 
pany with the explorers until ha received orders. He 
was afraid the men would shape a eontraiy course while 
he was asleep; but at length, after much discussion, the 
crew consented to keep company until Greenland waa 
reached. On the 14th the rugged mountains, with the 
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loom of the glacier between their peaks, was Bijhted, 
and in the afternoon of the i6th of June the equadnnt 
came to an anchor iu Gilbert Sound, 

Considering (he importance of making the voyage pay 
its espenses, with a view to inducing adventurers t« con- 
tinue their efforts, liiivis camo to a resolution wliich was 
little less than beroic. llo determined to dispatch both 
the Samhine and the ELUabrlh to the fishery, and to con- 
tinue his voyage of discovery in the little clincber-built 
pinnace Elttn, of barely twenty tons. It was fiist neces* 
sary to put the small pinnace together, and the car- 
penters set to work, under Pearson's superintendence, 
on one of the islands. During the night of the 20th, 
wheu she was nearly ready for launching, the Eskimos 
came and tore away the two upper strakes for the sake 
of the iron. A blank cartridge was fired from a aaker 
(,i gun about ten feet long, fi.riag a. ball of tour to seven 
pounds) to frighten them away, and the master of the 
Elaabetk went on shore immediately afterwards. But 
the boat had been seriously injured, and it was decided 
that she should be handed over to the Elizabeth, to do 
service at the fishery. 

A more serious disaster was reported on the following 
day. John Churchward, who was pilot in the Ellen, 
came to the captain with the alarming news that she had 
spi-ung a leak, and th.at it inquired three hundred strokes 
of the pump during a watch to keep her fiea of water. 
In this wretched littlo craft the esplorers were to haiard 
their lives. AH felt the crisis to be serious. Several 
Lesilated, John Davis considered the matter, and his 
decision was worthy of him. He told bis people that it 
would be belter to end their lives with credit than ta 
return with infamy and disgi*ace. The crew at once 
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accepted his words ae final, and resolved to live and die 
together. Scat luidnight on the 2 ist the squadron finally 
departed fi-om Gilbert Sound, " our two barks for our fish- 
ing-voyage, and myself in the pinnace for the discovery." 
The Ellm proceeded oortltwards alo&g the west coast 




of Greenland, to which Davis gave the nnme of the 
London Coast, occasiunally bartering with Eskimos who 
passed in their kaya/cji. An observation taken by Davis 
on the 30th showed them to be in latitude 72° 12' N., 
with the sea quite open to the northward and westward. 
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It waa the most northern point reached by the great 
explorer. A lofty pci-peniliciilivr cliff, which is in reality 
one of several small istaniJe off the const, was named, 

after the friend and chief promoter of the expedition 

"Sanderson his Hope;" for here it waa that there 
seemed to be the gi'eatest hope of a. pnssage. A very 
grand eight was before the discoverers on that memor- 
able 30th of June 1587. A bri^'ht blue sea extended to 
the hotizon on the north and west, obstructed by no ice 
floes, but here aad there a few majestio icebergs, with 
snowy peaka shooting up into the sky, floated on the 
bosom of the deep. Near the horizon, in the far dis- 
tance, these icebergs, distorted by the refraction, were 
raised up into the most fantastic and beautiful forms 
imaginable. To the eastward were tbe granite moun- 
tains of Greenland, and beyond them the wliite line of 
the mightiest glacier in the world, npheU by tbe moun- 
tain buttresses like huge caryatides. Eising immpdiately 
aboTe the tiny vessel was the beetling wall of Hope 
SindcrRon, with its summit S50 feet above the sea-IoveL 
Its surface is slightly broken by narrow ledges, on which 
hundreds of thousands of guillemots rear their young; 
and when disturbed, they fly out in dense clouds, and 
return after circling many timea over the water. At its 
base the sea waa a sheet of foam and spray. The little 
clincher of twenty tons would have looked like a binl 
flapping its white wings over the water from the sum- 
mit of the Hope, when bhe came tbua to christen the 
mighty cliS for all time. Insignificant as she appeared 
amidHt that scene of calm magnificence, there were great 
and swelling liearts on board the Ellen, on whom the 
grandeur of the scene must have made a deep impres- 
sion. The refracted beauties on the northern horizon 
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wore like a Bccne in fairyland, — a scene bo utterly un- 
like anything that is ever seen in luwcr latitudes, eo 
briglit and beautiful that it laxitst have seemed like the 
very reflection of embodied hope to the weather-beaten 
explorers. The mighly cliff was the leading mark of 
" Sanderson hia hope of a North -West Passage;" with 
largp, open water to the north. "No ice towards the 
north, but a great sea, free, large, very salt and blue, 
and of an unsearchable depth." 

But that night the aspect of affairs changed. The 
little pinnace was ohiiged to alter course to tlie west 
owing to a strong northerly wind having Bpmng up, and 
ran forty leagues in that direction without sighting land. 
Captain Davis had been indefatigable with his scientific 
observations throughout tbe voyage. He iixed the lati- 
tude of Sanderson's Hope correctly at 72° 12' N. Tho 
T.iriiilion of the compass was zS° W., and the sun was 
5° above the horizon at midnight, the weather being 
warm and calm. Davis paid close attention to tbe 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism, a subject the im- 
portance of which was beginning to be appreciiited. Tha 
series of observations for variation ot London was com- 
menced in 1580, and in the following year William 
Borough published his " Discourse oE the Compass or 
Magnetieal Needle." This was followed in 1585 by 
Ilobert Norman's *' New Attractive," in which the " new 
discovered secret and subtil propertie " of the dip of the 
magnetic needle is explained. The investigations into 
the properties of the magnet were well known to Captaia 
Davis, who did his best to increase the data on which they 
were based by careful observations during his voyages. 

On the znd of July tbe little Ell'ii encountered a 
"mighty baiik of ice," lying noith and south, which 
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checked bor progresB. This vas the famouR " middle 
pack," a mass of ice drifting towards the Atliintic, and 
sometimes extending for aoo miles, its average thickness 
being ei^'ht feet. The prevalent wind ia from the north- 
west, nnd the ico mass is thus steadily drifted south- 
wards, leaving a sheet of navigablu water in its wake. 
The wind prevented Davis from carrjing out his first 
intention of doubling the northern end of the pack, and 
reaching the "north water." lie therefore coasted it 
to the southward, hoping to double the soutbora end 
and then run westward in senrch of a passMge. On the 
3rd and 4tli the weather was foggy; but on the 6th it was 
VBiy clear, and a close examination resulted in the belief 
that a lane of water through the pack would lead to an 
open and navigable sea. These appearances are too 
often deceptive, and they proved so in the present 
instance. The Ellen, was taken up a lane of water hy 
means of oars for a distance of five leagues westerly; but 
the ice had closed up, the hopeful appearances of open 
water had disappeared, and there was nothing for it but 
to retrace her steps and escape from being beset in the 
ice. Fortunately, it was nearly calm, and by midnight 
of the 8th the explorers recovei-ed the open sea to the 
eastward. Coasting along the pack for three more days, 
in calm but foggy weather, thoy sighted the western 
coast of Davis Strait, and bartered with Borne natives 
who came out to sea in their kiiijakt. 

Mount Baleigh, the lofty hill which had been dis- 
covered and named during the first voyage, was sighted 
on the 19th of July, and by midnight the little pinnace 
was off the entrance of Cumberland Gulf. Davis de- 
cided to wake a second examination of tliis great open- 
ing, and sailed along its northern entrance until he 
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reached the group of islands at the end, which were also 
named after the adventurous young Earl of CumherUnd. 
A large whale passed the Ellen while she was at anchor, 
going westward among the islands. Here Davis again 
observed for vni-iation, nnd foond it to be 30°. 

Davis fihaped a coiir^ on the 14th to recover the 
open sea, and heing becalmed at the entrimce of the 
gulf on the asth, Willwm Eruton, the master, went on 
shore with a boat's crew to course with their dogs. But 
the dogs had become so fat on board ship that they were 
scarcely able to run. Proceeding on their voyage south- 
ward, they came to a wide opening between 62° and 63° 
N, latitude, to which Davis gave the name of Lord 
Lumley's Inlet ; and a headland passed on the 31st was 
called the Earl of Warwick's Foreland. The inlet was 
clearly Frobisher's Strait, and the land was no other than 
the Mela Incognita of that navigator. This has been 
placed beyond any doubt through the discovery of tho 
remains of Frobisher's expedition in recent years by 
Captain Hall. But the error in longitude led geo- 
graphers to place the discoveiies of Probisber in Green- 
land. They are thus Bhown on the map of the world of 
1600, and this was certainly the belief of Davis. 

Next came tho discovery of tlie great strait, at the 
mouth of which there were confused currents, called on 
the Molyneui globe, and on the "New Map" of 1599, 
"the furious overfall" Davis says in the log: " We fell 
into a mighty race, where an island of ice was carried hy 
the force of the current as fast as our barlco could saiL 
We saw the sea falling down into the gulfe with a mighty 
overfal, and roring, with divers circular motions like 
whirlepooles, in such sort as forcible streams passe thorow 
the arches of bridges." Mr. Janes in his journal says ; 
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" We passed by a very great gulfo, the water whirling 
and roring as it were the meeting of tides." Thus did 
Davis point out the way to future important discoveries. 
His exploratory labours threw the light which marked 
the way. "He did, I conceive," said Luke Fox many 
years afterwards, "light Hudson into his strait" After 
coasting along an ice-flue which had drifted out of tlie 
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BtmJt, Davis came to the point of land which formed its 
southern entrance, and named it Cape Chudleigh (or 
Oliidley), after bis Davonnhire friend. Contiuuitig the 
voyage, tbey named an i^lund off the Labrador coast 
after Lord Darcy on the ijth of August. 

A boat's crew landed on Darcy Island with Mr, 
Janes, in hopes of securing some deer that had been 
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seen from the ship browsing on its slopei After chas- 
ing them twice round the island, the deer took the sea, 
and swam in the direction of some other islands. The 
boat was unable to overtake tliem, but Mr. Janes shot 
a grey hare oti Darcy Island, which was the solo result 
of his escursion. The renilezvous for (be fishing-vessels 
Siais/diie and Elknheth was at the islunda off the I^bra- 
dor coast in 54" N,, and, in looking for them, the Eiitn 
struck upon a rook ; and was in considerable danger, aa 
she sprung a serious leak. Necessary repairs were effected 
during a gale of wind; and on tlie 15th of August^ 
when in latitude 52° 11' N., and thirtj'-six miles fi-om 
the shore, Captain Davis "shaped a course for England 
in God's name." The fiahing-grouud had been appointed 
by Davis to be between 54° and 55° N. The captains 
of the Sunihtne and ElizaMli Lad been ordered to erect 
eiirns on every headland within twenty leagues of their 
Gshing-ground, but nothing of the kind had been done. 
The vessels had probably returned home without carry- 
ing out their instructions. When she commenced her 
voyage, the Ellen had very little fuel left, and only half 
a hogshead of water. After much variable weather, the 
little pinnace, with her gallant crew, arrived safely at 
Dartmouth on the 15th of September 1587, and the 
discoverers landed, "giving thanks to God for their safe 
arrival." 

The narratives of the first and third Arctic voyages of 
Davis were written by Mr. John Janes; tLe second 
was written by Davis himself, the detached voyage of 
the Sutukitie being narrated by Henry Morgan, the 
purser. Davia doubtless kept logs during all three 
voyages, and drew charts as the results of his surveys; 
but the log of his third voyage is the only oim thitt 
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has lieen preserved. Tlic colutnna are headed with the 
tDOntkH, days, hours, courEea, distance b run, viiiila, 
elcvntion of the pole or latitude, and remarks. Ilo 
called it hia " Traverse Book." The nnrratives were first 
published in 1589 in Hakluyt's " Piincipal Navigations." 
Jn his "World's Ilydrographical Descrii'lion" Davis gives 
a brief resume of the three voyages and of their resulta. 

We have no account of the return of the Suiithiiie 
and Klizaheth, nor of the result of their fishing. 
Ciiptain Dnvis had continued a hazardous voyage of 
discovery, and bad exposed himself and hia gallant fol- 
lowers to great risk and danger in tbo little " cUnchor," 
in order that the adventurers who had promoted the 
voyage might not be losers. We may reo-sonably hope 
that the captain's object was secured, that the fishery was 
Buccessful, and that the espeditjon paid its expenses, 
besides adding largely to geographical knowledge. 

The country was in a state of preparation for a 
dcsperat« struggle with Philip of Spain. Sluys had 
fallen, and the Duke of Fai-ma was carrying all befoi's 
him. The invasion of England was threatened, and 
the thoughts of every Englishman were concentrated on 
the defence of his native country. Davis rendered an 
account of his diacoveiies to Mr. Sanderson, to Sir - 
Walter Hiaeigh, and to Adrian Gilbert. They all 
appreciated his great achievement, and continued to 
be his true and constant friends. He conferred with 
Itlaster Hakluyt on the incidents of his voyages, with 
Master Molyneus on his surveys, and with Master 
Edward Wright on hia scientific observationa. But for 
the present, there could be no thought of further dis- 
covery. The country was in danger, and every faculty 
of her sons must bo devoted to the work of diverting or 
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overcoming it. " By reason of the Spanish fleet and the 

unfortunate time of Mr. Secretary's death, the voyage 
was omitted and never since attempted." 

Once more John Davis returned to the home of hia 
boyiiood, to beautiful Sandridge. Another child had 
been born in hia abaence, and had been baptized in 
Stoke Gabriel Church with bis father's name on the 8th 
of July 1587 — the very day on which the adroirahle 
seamanship of that father had extricated hia vessel from 
the perils of the middle pack. The brave sailor now 
had three little boys playing round bis knees, and 
bis wife Faith waa utill tnie and loyaL Alas 1 that 
those sweet hells should ever have become jangled and 
out of tune. 

We may now fake stock of the Arctic discoveries 
achieved by John Davis. Norsemen had settled in 
Greenland centuries before, and had disappeared. Cabot 
had been on the Labrador coast ; Oortereal and other 
Portuguese had followed in his track, and had possibly 
reached Ungava Bay within Hudson's Strait. Frobisher 
had, more recently, collected imaginary ores on the 
shores of Mvla hieo'jnita, but the position of hia dis- 
covery was unsettled. No navigator, however, had pre- 
viously entered those seas whose scientific knowledge 
could be compared with that of John Davis. All the 
coasts and seas not actually discovered were laid down 
and mapped afresh, and must be considered to liave 
been rediscovered and first brought within the actual 
knowledge of his generation by him. 

The great continent of Greenland, though indicated 
on the Zcno map, was rediscovered and made known by 
Davis, Includiog the work of Captain Pope in 1586, 
the east coast was ti'aced from the latitude of the 
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nortbem point of Iceland to Cnpe Farewell 5Tie west 
const was laid dawn by Drtvis himself, from Cape Farewcdl 
in 6o' N. to Sonderaon's Hope in 7 2° 1 2 N., n distance ot 
732 Diile& But he did not mei'elj define the coaat-lines 
find make certain the existence of the great mans of land 
wliich httfl long been vaguely known as Gi'eenland. Ho 
collected information respecting the physical conditions 
of land and sen. He found that heavy floes of ice were 
pressed upon the east coast and the southern part o( 
the west coast, ao that it was impossible to approach the 
land within Beveral Iea^ie& ThU is the ice brought 
down by the great goutfierly cntrent, which, flowing down 
the enat coast of Gi-eenlnnd, is checked in its passage b; 
the (ijlf Stream flowing athwart its course. Its ice- 
encumliered waters are thus diverted, and made to turn 1 
round Gape Farewell and up the west coast, until they | 
are met by the current flowing south from Baflin'a Bay, 
and again diverted. Tims it was that Davis was baiHed 
in ail hLi attemfits to reach the land until he arriped at 
the part of the west coast to the north of this diverted 
Eoutlierly current Gilbert Sound was found to be clear , 
of ice long betoi* the coast to the southward. Ii 
three voyages, Gilbert Sound, in 64° N., was the first ] 
land reached, while the places to the southward could 
not be visited until much later in the summer. 

The continent of Greenland ia 1400 miles in length 
by about 400 miles in its widest part, and, except a rim 
of granitic mountains along the coast, which is broken 
by deep inlets or fiords fringed with numerous islands, 
it is covered by one enormous glacier. The glacier re- 
ceives the snowfall from year to year, and its vast masB 
is pressed outwards in all dii-ectiona. At corlaiu points 
it i-eaches the heads of the deepest fiords, and ia forced 
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down them until the ooter ends float cm tlie wat«r, nnd 
Br« broken off, forming icebergs. These offshoots of the 
msiji glacier at the heads of fiords are called " discharg- 
ing glaciera," and they send forth the great harvest of 
icebergs wliieh float on the surfitce of Davis Strait, and 
are drifted into the Atl.ontic during the early summer. 
John Davis observed these natural phenomena with 
admiration and astonishment. Ue snw the blink of 
the giacter beyond the gi-anite mountAins ; he examined 
some of the largest icebergs, and correctly divined their 
origin. 

The monntains forming the rim which conliaes the 
inl&nd glacier present a magnificent as|iect, from the 
sea. The long narrow promontories running out from 
them and the innumerable islnuds are all of the same 
pi'imitive formation. Davis exiunined tliese rocks with 
care, and nolieed tbe same shining veins of mica which 
Frobisher had mistaken for or< s of the precious metals. 
lie made long boat espeditions up the fioids, and 
climbed Bevernl bills to obtain a correct idea of the 
nature of the country. He also noticed the character 
of the vegetation, enumerating the dwarf willow, the 
bircfa, the clond-berry, and several bumble flowering 
herbs. The driftwood which comes down with tbe Ea£t 
Greenland current was puzzling, and be was unable 
to Bceount for its appearance. 

The animal life, whicb is so abundant in Arctic seas, 
was obeerved with great interest by Davis and his com- 
panions. Tbe £sb, the numerous sealn, the " great 
etore " of whales, and the white beat's were seen in 
gi-eat quantities; and boats' crews were sent away in 
chase whenever a chance offered ; while reindeer, bares, 
and foxes were hunted on tlie prumoutories and islande. 
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Most of the Arctic birds are referred to i 
of Dttviw's voyages, and tlie incredible n 
and gui]lemot», breeding on the cYiSa ot 
calm surface of the sea, was another ca 



3 the nturativea | 
imbers of gulls 
dotted orer the 
I Be for admira- 
tion, OS well as a means of supplementing the allonacce 

Davis took special pains to describe the Eskimo!!, 
their supei-stitiona and customs, their habits and moda 
of life, their tents and hiiyukg or sealskin canoes,- and 
he collected a vocabulary of their languaga 

In Denmark there was a tradition, stiil tolerablj fresh 
in men's minds, of a lost colony in Greenland ; but tbs 
isiijui reciirding that interesting episode were known to 
few. They relate how, in the tenth century, a Norse- 
man settled in Iceland, named Eiik Rado, had discovered 
a land to the wcstwai'd and named it Greenland -, how 
he had returned and brought back settlers, who estab- 
liehed themselves on the shores of the deep fords j how 
churches were built and a bishopric created. They tell 
how Lief, the son of Erik, and Lis brothers, discovered 
countries still farther to the westward, named Vinlaud, 
Haikland, Ilellidand; believed to have been Massachii- 
setts. Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Later chroni- 
cles record that after the middle of the toui-teentb 
tury, when the black death spread havoc over Europe, 
all communication nith the Gi'eenland colony ce 
and that the Norse settlers were supposed to have beea 
destroyed by a small race of men coming from the north, 
(miIIpiI fiknellings. 

IVo centuries had elapsed, and Davis was the £rst to 
revinit the sites of the old Norse colonics. Ue found 
the Ski-Kllings, afterwards called Eskimos, in undiS' 
piitcd possesaion. Of the Norsemen ho had never heard, 
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Had he saw no sign of tbem. He gave a full description 
of the people he met with, and he also inentionod the 
discovery of a grave with a cross upon it. Other Norae 
graves have since been discovered with runic inscrip- 
tions. To Davis is due the honour of having redis- 
covered Greenland after that great region had been 
buried in oblivion for more than two centuries. 

Davia also explored that sea which has ever since 
been known as Diivia Strait. He found it open and 
navigable along the west coast of Greenland as far as 
71° iz' N. He discovered the position of the middle 
pack of ice, its character and drift. Not content with 
coasting along its edge, he forced his way into the pock, 
and was beset for several days in a most perilous position. 

In Ills "World's Hydrographical Description "he gives 
an account of the different kinds of ice met with in the 
Arctic regions. He explains how icebergs are formed 
by being detncbed from the glaciers boiilering on tha 
deep sea in the fiords, and how they carry off great 
boulders of rock. Ho tried experiments to ascertain tha 
flotation of ice, and showed the reason that the iceberga 
"calve" and turn over. 

His extensive disco vojies and surveys along the 
western shores of Davis Strait were equally important. 
He ascertained the existence of tbreo great openings, 
one of which he twice explored. These were tha 
Earl of Cumberland's Gulf, Lord Lumley'a Inlet, and 
the great opening to which he gave no name, but 
which was Hudson's Strait. Cumberland's Gulf has 
eince been proved to exteud for 160 miles, and Lumley'a 
Inlet is now known to bo identical with the so-called 
FrobiBlier's Strait. But Hudson's Strait is one route, 
by Hecla and Fury Strait and XJellot's Strait, to Bering's 
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Strait, ftiid conReqnently & North-West Passage. Snn- 
derson'a Hope, the limit of the northern discoveries of 
Davis, is the portal of .mother passage byivnyof Barrow 
and Peel Strnita, It is the route taken by Sir John 
Franklin, and by which that great navigator would have 
achieved his object if he had been aware that King 
William's Land was an island. In his letter to Master 
Sanderson, I>avis said that there were four openings 
discovered by him, any one of which might tnrn out to 
be tbe long-sought passage. Modern research has proved 
that no less tban two of these actually are North-West 
PoGsages. 

Davis aJso examined and laid down tbe whole coast of 
Labrador from Cape Chidley to Newfoundland. A recent 
writer has correctly observed that "it ia to Davis that 
we owe tbe most esact knowledge of the Labrador coast 
until modem times." ' Cabot, Cortereal, and others are 
known to have visited this coast, but it ia to Davis thak 
we owe its first intelligible delineation. Tbe practical 
results of the great seaman's work were tbe opening of 
a most lucrative whale and seal fishery in Davis Strait, 
the extension of the cod-fisbery to the coast of Labrador, 
and the eventual recolonisation of Greenland. All tliese 
benefits jnay be traced in their origin to tbe discoveries 
of Davis. His scientific observations were made with 
regularity and care. He fixed his latitudes by meridian 
altitudes of heavenly iKxlies, and took a regular series 
of observations for the variation of the compass, and 
probably also for the dip of the magnetic needle. His 
diligently worked system of dead -reckoning, combined 
with astronomical observations, enabled him to prepare 
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I end his nautical experience 
suggested improvements in methods of observing and 
working which were of great service during that and 
the nest generation to his brother se.imen. 

Davis coovortea the Arctic regions from a confnBOd 
myth into a defmeJ area, the physical aspects and con- 
ditions of which were understood so far aa they were 
known. He not only described and mapped the ex- 
tensive tract explored by himself, but he clearly pointed 
out the work cut out tor his euccesaora. He lighted 
Hudson into his strait. He lighted Baffin into his bay. 
He lighted Hans Egede to the scene of his Greenland 
labours. But he did more. His true-hearted devotion 
to the cause of Arctic discovery, his patient scientific 
research, hiti loynlty to his employers, bia dauntless 
gallantry and enthusiasm, form an exHmple which will 
be a beacon-light to nuiritime explorers for all time to 
come. 



CHAPTER V. 



WAR SERVICES. 

BuiiTNG the three years following hisi return from the 
Arctic regionK, John Davis, like every other British 
seaman of distiaction, was eogaged on services connected 
with the war with Spam. 

Queen Elizabeth Lad entered upon a war for the de- 
fence of the Netherlands in 1585. Philip II. deter- 
mined to make a great effort to destroy the power of 
England by invading his enemy's conntry, and enforcing 
his claim to the crown as the legitimate representative 
of the House of Laocaeter. Preparations were made in 
the ports of Spain on a gignntic sca!e, ships and men 
being collected from all parts of Philip's European 
dominions. The great reliance of Spain, as regards her 
navy, was on the hardy seamen of the Basque provinces. 
Sebastian del Cano, who was bom on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay, was the first to circum navigate the globe, 
and Basques, or " Biscayners," as the English called 
them, were the earliest pioneers of the' whale-fishery. 
They were equally efficient in maritime warfare, and 
the squadmn of Outpiizcoa under Don Miguel da 
Oquendo, and of Biscay under Don Juan Martinez de 
Eeealde, formed the backbone of the Spanish Armada. 
At Bilbao and Sautander, twelve of the finest ships in 
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Philip's navy hnd recently been built, and named after 
the twelve apostleK, The squadi-on of Andalusia was 
commanded by Don Peilro de Valdez, an officer well 
acquainted with the navigation of the Biitiah Chaanel, 
and Don Hugo de Monjada was chief of tho galleaRses. 
The Castilian admiral was Don Diego Florea de Valdeji, 
who lost his nerve. He Lad under bis command several 
brad's and noble captains, including the Marques de 
Pefiafiel in the San Marcos, Don Diego de Pimentel in 
the San Mateo, Don Agustin Mesia in the San, Lum, 
Don FraneiBoo de Toledo in the San FeU/ie, Don Diego 
Enriquez in the San Jw.ui, and Don Antonio Pereyra 
in the Santia'jo. Martin de Ventendona, GaKpar da 
Bousa, and Diego Tellez Enrique?; led the Italian con- 
tingents in the San Juan de Sicilia and the galleon of 
Florence. The land forces consisted of zo,ooo soldiers. 
'They wei-e led by Don Alonzo de Leyva, a brilliant and 
dashing cavalier, who bad commanded a I'egiment of 
noblemen at Gemblour. He embarked on board the 
Rtifa, and had Maurice Fitzgerald, Caly O'Connor, and 
other Irish rebels in his company. 

The whole Armada consisted of 129 vessels, seven of 
irhich were upwards of 1000 tons, manned by Sooo 
eailors and looo gentlemen volunteers, and seventy-two 
galleys rowed by zoSo galley-slaves. Tho ships were 
built with very high poops and forecastles, and were 
inferior to the English in sailing qualities and in tho 
weight of their broadsides. The whole Armada was 
under the command of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a 
nobleman of the highest rank and of tried courage and 
conduct He hoisted Lis flag on board the San Marcos, 
with orders to sail up the Channel, form a junction with 
the Duke of Parma at Duiikiik, and convoy his army 
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acrosa to the shores of England. The Armada Bsseinbled 
at Ferrol, and on the sod of July the mighty fleet Eailed 
for the English Channel. 

England was not unprepared. She bad already 
entered upon her thi!*d campaign against Spain in 
the Netherlands, and Lord Willoughby, with the pick 
of the Eogliah companies, waa at Bergen -op-Zoom. 
Under tho fostering care of Sir John Hawkins, the 
Queon poasessed a navy, provided with ordnance, Which 
WM quite equal to that of Spain, placing her in the 
first rank as a fighting naval power. The largest guns, 
called cannons, threw a shot of 66 Iba. ; and of these 
there were twenty-six, distributed among the ten largest 
shipB. Tlie demi-cannona were jz-pounders, and of these 
there were fifty-four in the twelve largest ships ; and 
tho culveri-ns, with shot weighing 1 7 lbs., were distri- 
buted among the sixteen largest ships. The heaviest 
armament consisted of four camions, four dentt-caniiniii, 
twelve cvIverinB, and twenty-two smaller pieces. The 
small vessels were armed with demi-ca/vermi having 9J- 
pound shot, and sakeii throwing shot of 3J lbs. Great 
improvemcuts had also been made in the construction 
of the Queen's shipa. In 1$^^, under the able aujieiin- 
tendence of Sir John Hawkins, five new ships had beoa 
built. These were the Ti-ivmph, of 1100 tons, the WlUte 
Bear, and ElixabHh Jonas, of 900, and the Ark and Yie- 
iory, of 8oo tons. The improvements consisted in their 
sterna and forecastles being lower, their keela longer, 
and their lines generally finer and sharper. The Hope, 
of 800 tons, was a ship of the same class, but some years 
older, Tliree ships were of 600 tons, namely, the Lion, 
Elknbflh Bonaventure, and Mary Jiose, and were of an 
earlier type. The famous old Rev&ige, built in the year 
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1579, was one oE four 500-ton ebipsi, the others being 
the Nonpareil, liainbow, anil Vanguard. The Ditad- 
nauffht and Sieiflture were 400 tons, the AitMopf, Swal- 
I'lrii, and FofoiglU, from 350 to 300 ton siiips. Tliese 
eighteen large vessels formed the line of battle. Tliere 
were also the Aid of 240 tons, and fifteen smaller vessels 
from 160 to 20 tons, 

The preparations of the Spanish Armada were reported 
in England, and arotiaed vehement patriotic feeling 
throughout the land. Noblemen, wealthy merchants, 
and Beaport towns came forward with money and volun- 
teer ships, and all seamen eagerly Bought for employ- 
ment agaJnst the enemy. The Queen's ships were placed 
in commission under the Lord Howard of ESingham, 
Lord High Admiral, whose flag was on board the Arli 
Rmjdl, with Roger Townshend as his flag-captain. Ha 
obtained the command of two of the finest new ships, 
the White Bear and the Elizabeth Jonas, for his nephew 
Lord SheiBeld and his son-in-law Sir Robert Southwell, 
while his oousin Lord Thomas Howard had the Lion. 
Lord Henry Seymour and the Earl of Cumbei'land had 
the Itainhaip and the Elizaheth Bonaventure. Eight ships 
wore commanded by sailors whose names are honourably 
known to geographers, and Arctic men were of course 
well to the front. Martin Frobisher had the Triumph, 
the largest ship in the navy, Captain Fenton was in the 
Mary Roge, and John Davis in the Black Dog. Sir John 
Hawkins, to whose ability and zeal the efficiency of the 
fleet was mainly due, embarked on board the Victory, 
one of the ships of his new design, and he had euSicient 
interest to obtain the command of the SwcdJaie for hia 
gallant young son Richard, Sir Francis Drake, tho 
renowned circumnavigator, had the Ri:i-rnge, and a 
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number of annod merchnnt- vessels were under hia com- 
mand. His old colleague, Sir William Winter, was in 
the Vanguaril, and Captain Fenner had the Nonpareil, 
with his two brothers Edward and William in the com- 
mand of the Mary Rose and Aid. Kobevt Cross, who 
was afterwards a commander of great distinction, Sir 
George Beeston, and Sir Henry Palmer had the Hope, 
Dreadnought, and Anidope, while Christopher Baker was 
in the Foresight. One other offit-or of the fleet wus 
destined to be well known both ns a gallant sea-captain 
and as an intelligent writer on naval matters, but he 
Iiod no separate command. This was Sir William 
Monson, who was serving on board the C!uirle», a 
little vessel of 70 tons with an armament of sixteen 
sakerg. 

Lord Howard took the sea with Sir Francis Drake 
Hs his Vice-, and Sir John Hawkins as his Kear~Admiral. 
Lord Heni-y Seymour, with the H/iinbow, Vanguard, 
Antidope, and a squadron of smaller ships was stationed 
off Calais to watch the movements of the Duke of 
Parma, whose army was assembling at Dunkirk. The 
Lord Admiral with the rest of the fleet cruised to the 
westward, with head -quarters at Plymouth. When, 
early in July 158S, Lord Howard signified to the Queen 
the great diEference in power between the English and 
Spanish, and advised her to send moi-o aid to the sea, 
the patriotic enthusiasm rose to boiling-point. Many 
noblemen and gentlemen, the names of fourteen of 
whom are recorded by Stowe and Camden, fitted out 
vessels at tbeir own expense, and put to sea as a 
volunteer squadron under the command of Sir Walter 
Kaleigb. London sent sixteen ships and four pinnaces, 
the Merchant Adventurers sent ten, while Bristol, Exeter, 
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Plymouth, Barnstaple, and Dartmoutli all sent their 
contingents. 

So zealous and patriotic b, seaman as John Davis 
could not be Jess forwai-d than his fellows in those busy 
times. From his home at Saiidridge lie could give the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience either to the 
otficiala at Plymouth or to his neighbours at Dartmouth, 
who were busily fitting out two vessels, the Crescent of 
70 and the ffart of 30 tone, commnnded respectively by 
John Wylaon and James Houston, as their contingent 
towards tho defence of their country. For active service 
afloat, Cnptain Davu would be in demand as on expert 
pilot. We have seen how zealously he seized the oppor- 
tunity of a few days' detention to make a survey of 
the Scilly Islands. He was also a Channel pilot, and 
had constructed a chart oE the SUeve (as the English 
Channel was then called), with soundings, mainly from 
hia own surveys. His ability and zeal were well known ; 
and although he bad not suiiicient interest to obtain the 
command of a large ship, he was appointed to a hired 
vessel of twenty tons, railed the Blade Dog, to act as a 
tender to the Lord Admiral. She had a crew of ten 
men and an armament of three ^alcers. Her duty 
would be to remain near the flagship, to act as a 
cruiser and dispatch- vessel, and to pilot the Admiral 
in case of need. She served throughout the campaign, 
with the crew receiving the Queen's pay. The Arh 
Riiijal and the rest of the Beet were in Plymouth Sound, 
except the squadron under Seymour off Calais, when 
Captain Fleming arrived in hot haste to report having 
sighted the Armada off the Lizard on the 20th of July 
1588. 

Soon the stately Spanish ships were seen rounding 



^jt^me Heail, and the English fleet at once put to aea. 
-j^or.1 Howa,-d allowed the long line to pass, and thea 
^iide n f unoua attack on the Hata, which was commanded 
by Don Alonzo de Leyva, and brought up the rear. 
The -li-A: «i^;,i „afi supported by the Ti-iumph, while 
the squadron of Biscay under Don Juan Martinez da 
llecalde, the Vice-Admiral, rallied to the support of 
jjeyva. The Eiigliab fought until their ammunition 
vas nearly exhausted. It would be on such occasions 
Bs these that the services of Davb wouM have been 
valuable, to run in for stores and provisions, and to act 
as a scout when the combatants drew off. 

The night of the 21st was disastrous to the Spaniards 
The Ark Royal, Bear, and Mary Jione, with their tender* 
ia advance, followed the hostile fleet. In the dead of 
night the sky was lighted up from the hlaze of a Spanish 
ship, It was the flag-ship of Oquendo, the Admiral of 
Guipuzcoa, who turned her adrift and shifted his flag 
on board another vessel In coming to her assistance, 
the Capitana of Don Pedro de Valdez ran into the 
(Sonia Catalina, losing her foremast and bowsprit. Hav- 
ing been left t^hind, and the ship nut being under con- 
trol, he surrendered to Drake, and was towed into 
Dartmoutli, while the abandoned Gutpiizcoan flagship 
was taken into Weymouth. It was not until the even- 
ing of the 22nd that Drake rejobed tlie Admiral. 

During the 23rd the wind blew from the north, and 
both fleets, as they sailed up Channel, manceuvred to 
gain the weather-gage. A desperate action was fought 
nil the afternoon until evening, Lord Howard trying 
conclusions with the Marques de Feuaflel, who was in 
the San Marcos of 792 tons. Many other ships were 
engaged, including several volunteers, and Camdea 
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mentions " Solm CvcJcui Ani/lux in sua, intrr medios kositt, 
navicula cum lands pn-iiL" All honour to "Cockus 
Aiiglus I " concerning whom we know nothing more than 
his glorious death. It was almost a dead calm on the 
24th, and Lord Uownrd was occupied in organising his 
Hoet iu four divisions. 

A fiercely contect^d action was fought off the bock of 
the Islo of Wight oo the Z5th, when the Admiral in 
the Ark Royni led hL^ division, consisting of the Lion 
under Lord Thomas Howard, the Brar under Lord Shef- 
field, the jaiitaheth Jonas under Sir Robert Southwell, 
and the Victor}/ under Sir John Hawkins, into the 
centre of the Spasi^ fleet. It was the whole Howard 
connection. Admiral Oqtiendo, in his new flag-ship of 
900 tonB, engaged the English flag-ship and rammed 
her stem, unsliipping the rudder. The Triumph under 
Frohisher, the A'oiijiayeit, and Mary tt.,fe then joined in 
the frny, captured a Spaoisli ship, and towed the Ark 
linyal out of action ; but the Triumph was seriously 
injured. For their gallantry in this action Lord Howard 
knighted Lord Thoma.>i Howard, Loid Slielfield, Hawkins, 
i'mbiKher, and his flag-enptain, Soger Townshend. ' 

There were no hostilities on the 26th and Z7tb, and 
these no doubt were busy days for the Lord Admiral's 
tender, passing to and fro with ammunition and store& 
Lord Howaid went to Hover himself on the Z7th, and 
foiiuing a junction with the sqiuidron of Lord Henry 
Seymour, he followed the Spanish fleet to Calais Hoods, 
which they had i^ached 00 the same day. The two 
fleets were anchored within half a mile of each other. 

During the whole of the aSth of July Lord Howard 
was preparing to send fireshipa down into the Spanish 
fleet. "He emptied eight of hia basest barkes," saye 
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Stowe, "find put erein combustible matter, which in 
the evening wero subtilHe set on fire, and, with adviin- 
tage of wind and tide, guided witliin reacli of cannon- 
shot before the Spaniards could discern the sama Tlien 
the flamee grew fierce with sudden terror to the enemy, 
in which fear they were a.11 amazed with Bhrikea and 
loud outcryea, to the great astonishniBiit of the neare 
inhabitants. Some cut cables, others let the hawsera 
Blip, and happiest they could first begone, though few 
could tell what course to taka" The Duke oE Medina 
Sidonia kept his head, ordering the fleet to weigh and 
rendezvous at Gravelines ; but the other commanders 
appear to have been completely demoralised. The Saa 
Lmeiiso, under Hugo de Monfada, wont on shore at 
Calais, nil hands being lost. 

While still in disorder, the Spanish fleet was attacked 
by the bulk of the English sJdps, led by Howard and 
Drake, on the 29th. Recalde, Oquendo, and Leyva 
gallantly strove to keep a squadron together for the 
protection of the transports. But it was to no purpose. 
The San McUeo, Sun Fdipe, and others were driven on 
shore on the coast of Flanders. On the 30th there was 
a hard gale from the N.W. which shifted to the S.W., 
and the Duke, attar a council of war, resolved to return 
to Spain by running before the storm and rounding the 
North of Scotland. Thus the victory was completed by 
the elements, and only fifty-four ships escaped, Tha 
barbsrotis treatment of the Spaniards who were ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland is an indelible stain on 
the British scutcheon, and, to some extent, throws a 
shade on the hriilinnt record of that eventful year, 

Tlie Black Dog, relieved of her duties as tender to the 
Ark Uoyal, went back to Plymouth, and Captain Davis 
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returned home after ten days of hard find m 
ablo service. It wafi doubtless in memory of tiiia servia 
uniter the Lord High Admiral that he dedicated hit 
work on navigation, entitled " The Seaman's Secrets," to I 
Lord Howard of Effingham. He was at Saadridge wlien 
his fourth child was born. It was seldom that his actiso 
eervice in distnnt seas allowed the brave sailor to ba 
present at family ceremonies. But he stood at the font 
in Stoke Gabriel Clmrch when this child was baptized 
with the name of Philip on the gth of February 1589, 

The total overthrow of the great Armada of Spaiu 
was immediately followed by numerous enterprises, 
undertaken for the purpose of harassing and destroying 
Spanish commerce, and ships were fitted out by noble- 
men and merchants, with the npproval, and often with 
the assistance, of the Government. John Davis had a 
firm friend in Sir Walter Raleigh, and ho deservedly 
retained the full confidence of Master Sander 
therefore, hod good reason to hope that he would receive 
a command with the object of carrying on the war with 
his country's enemies. 

George Clifford, the young Earl of Cumbei'land, had j 
been fond of mathematics and geographical t 
since he was a student at Oxford, and in those early 
days he had formed the acquaintance of Captain Davis, 
who had named a deep inlet on the west side of Davis 
Strait in his honour. He had grown up to be a noble- 
man of a most adventui-ous disposition. He had com- 
manded the Elizabeth Btmaventure with credit in the 
repulse of the Spanish Armada. In the following year 
he determined to lead an expedition at his own e:](penB0 
to prey upon Spanish commerce. The Queen lent bim 
one of her fihips, the Vidt/ry, of 800 tons, and he fitted 
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out three small vessels, called tbo ifarrjaret and the Mt-g, 
and a caravel. His chief reliauoe was on Captain 
Christopher Lister, a neigliboiir in Yorlssliire, a man of 
great reHolution ; and he also had with him, as captain 
of the Me<j, the same "William Monsou who had eeri-ed 
on board the Cluirles in the fleet that repulsed the 
Spanish Armada, and who was destined to rise to high 
rank in the navy. 'Hie eminent mathematician and 
cosmographer. Master EMward Wright, was induced to 
accompaoj the Eail, and be wan the historian of the 
voyage. Several gentlemen voliinteere embarked in the 
enterprise, and there were rather lens than 400 soldiers 
and sailors. The Earl of Cumberland's expedition sailed 
from Plymouth on the 18th of June 1589. 

John Davis succeeded in obtaining employment of the 
same kind. He fitted out a ship called the Drake and a 
pinnace, the owner of which was, in all probability, his 
old friend Master Sanderson, the intention being to 
unite his forces with those of the Earl of Cumberland. 
Davis bad for a consort a nhtp called the Barke 0/ Lime, 
owned by Sir Walter llaleigli, and commanded by 
Captain Markesbury. The destination of these ships 
was the Azores in Mid-Attantic ; but we can only derive 
any knowledge of tbe proceedings of Davis 
"allusions to them in Muster Wright's narrative of the 
voyage of the Earl of Cumberland, which, therefore, 
must needs be our guide. 

Leaving Kymouth on the 18th, the Earl captured 
three French vessels on the ziet of June, which were 
found to be Leaguers, and consequently lawful prizes. 
Two were sent to Plymouth, and the third conveyed all 
the French crews to one of their own porta;. Nest he 
met some ships of Rotterdam and Emden bound for 
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Bocfaelle, which were dismisaedj and then Home Eng- 
lish vessels returning from the expedition to Purtugnl. 
They were supplied with pro^'isions and water. Tlma 
he proceeded on bis course to the Azores, challenging 
every sJiip he met, fighting if they resisted search, dis- 
missing friends, mnking prise of Spaniards or French 
Leaguers, and seizing property belonging to an enemy. 
On the ist of August he sighted the Island of SL 
Michael's, and cut three ships out from under the guns 
of a castle, creating upi'onr and confusion in the prin- 
cipal port. The ships were laden with wine, pepper, 
aiid salad-oil, and on the 7th another email vessel was 
CBjitured between St. Michael's and Terceira, with a 
cargo of good Madeira wine, woollen cloth, and silk. 
When the predatory little squadron arrived at Fiores, 
the most westerly island of the Azores, the Earl was 
able to keep on friendly terms with the inhabitants by 
paying for their fresh water and provisions in oil, wine^ 
and pepper. Mr. Wright went on shore at Fiores, and 
found the town of Santa Cruz in mine, owing to attacks 
of Engli^ privateers. In returning to the ship, a huge 
£sh, with jaws gaping a yard and a half wide, pursued 
his boat, and he feared it would be capsized, " but by 
rowing as hard as we could, God be praised, we escaped." 
The leamud mathematician, who had gone to sea to 
observe the practical working of problems in nautical 
astronomy, was passing through strange experiences. 

Captain Davis joined the Earl of Cumberland's squad- 
ron between Fiores and Fayul in the Drake, and his 
IjOrdship's force was increased at the same time by the 
JSarke of Lime under Captain Markesbury, and by a small 
vessel called the Saiieif Jack. 

The Azores are divided into three clusters, Fiores and 
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Corvo to tlie \rest ; FayaJ, Pico, St. George, Terceira, 

und GracioEa in the centre ; St. Michael's and St. Mary 
in tbo oast. Fayal is a beautiful island, so named fi-om 
the beech forests witli which it was covered at the time 
of its discovery in the Gfteenth century. The hills line 
from tlie seaside to high moorlands in the centre, cut 
iiere and there by deep ravines. The lower slopes are 
cultivated, while the liill-tops and moorlands are covered 
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with myrtle and other flowering shrubs. Fruit orchards 
abound in the neighbourhood of villages, and the vege- 
tation is like that of the Eiviera, The chief town, 
called Horta, ia built along the stony shore of a road- 
stead which is much esposed to the prevailing winds, 
and from the sea-wall, or the steep hills overhanging 
the town, there ia a magnificent view of the volcanic 
peak which forma the adjacent island of I'ico. Fayal 
was colonised by Flemings in the days of the Portu- 
guese Duchesa of Burgundy, and their descendants had 
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OB jet mingled their blood but slightly ivith that of 
tb6 inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula, 

Cumberland's squadron reached Fayal Roads on the 
37th of August; and seeing some vessels at anchor, the 
Earl Bent Captains Lister and Monson, with the Saucij 
Jack and some skiffs, to cut them out. A ship of 250 
tons with fourteen guns was moored under the fire of 
the castle. One English boat's crew boarded iier over tha 
quarter, another in the hawse. Most of the Spauiards 
jumped overboard. The prize was tovred clear under a 
heavy lire from the castle, and was found to be iaden 
with sugar, ginger, and hides from Puerto Kico, Three 
BmaUer -vessels were also captured, with cargoes of ele- 
phants' teeth, grain, cocoa-nuts, and skins from Guinea. 
They were sent to England as prizes, and on tbs 31st 
the squadron made sail in the direction of the island 
of Terceira. Nest morning a boat under sail was 
sighted coming out from uuder the land. It proved to 
be manned by eight Englishmen who had escaped from 
impiisonment. Finding a boat on the beach, they 
ehoved off and put out to sea, with no other yai-d for 
their mainsail than two barrel-staves fished together, 
and no provisions but what they could take in their 
pockets and bosoms. They brought certain intelligenca 
that the rich West Indian galleons, for which the Earl 
of Cumberland was in search, had sailed for Spain a 
week before. 

For ten days the ships wore delayed by calms or 
light and baffling winds in sight of Pico; and it was 
not until the loth of September that they entered 
Pnyal Roads again, with the intention of attacking the 
town of Ilorta. Some of the leading inhabitants came 
on boaifl the Victory, and were told that they must 
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eilher surrender the CMtle until a ransom was paid 
fur the town or abide the hazard of war. Don Diego 
Gomez, the governor, refused to surronder, and hosti- 
lities coninicncefl. All boats were sent on shore, 
manned Ani armed, and the troops were landed on a 
small stretch of siuidy beach about half k league from 
the FOfltle, with the Earl of Cumberland at their bend. 
Armed men, both horse and foot, were formed on a. hill 
called the Cerro do Cameiro, which overlooks the town-, 
rind two conipanies of foot, with ensigns flying, were 
drawn up on the seashore in front of the ca.stle, " Tlie 
guns of the casllo opened fire on the invading fm-ce as 
they were forming on the beach ; while the Ehipa of the 
squadron continued to return the fire of the castle until 
the cross of St. George was seen flying over its ramparts. 
As the Earl advanced, the opposing foi-ce dispersed. 
He marched through the town without meeting any re- 
sistance, and took poBsesaon of the castle, which had 
been evacuated. 

'riie town of Horta then consisted of about 300 housed, 
well built of stone and lime, with roofs of red tiles. 
Kvory ho\ise had a cistern with a garden at the back. 
Vines with ripe clusters of gnipea covered the walls, 
and afforded ngreeable shade. Fig-trees, both green and 
red, orange, lemon, peach, and quince trees formed the 
orchards ; while potato roots and the tobacco plant, 
which was already well known and used in England, 
were cultivated in the fields. The Earl gave strict 
orders that none of the churches or religious houses 
should be pillaged, and senti-ies were stationed to pro- 
tect them ; but the sailors and aokliers ransacked the 
private houses. The occupation continueil for three 
■liys, when the iuhiibitaiita paid a ruubom of sooo 
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ducats, chiefiy iu ciiurcb -plate. The castte was then set 
on fire, and the orduance was either taken or I'endered 
unserviceable. It consisted of fifty-eight iron guns, of 
which twenty-three Lad been mounted ott a platform 
(acing the sea. 

Peace was thus restored. The governor only came 
once to parley about the random, and declined all friendly 
intercourse ; but four of the principal inhabitants ot 
Horta, doubtless men of Flemish descent, accepted an 
invitation to come on board the Vidonj to dinner. 
They were hospitably entertained, and solemnly dis- 
missed to the sound of drum and trumpet and a peal at 
ordnance. A letter was given to them from the Earl 
of Cumberland, requesting all Englishmen who should 
visit the place in future to refrain from molesting them, 
except for fresh provisions and water. Next day a 
strong breeie sprang up from W.S.W., the prevailing 
quarter at that time of year, and the sbipa were obliged 
to weigh and stand along the land. The gale continued, 
with heavy rain, for several days, while the squadron 
worked off and on or lay'to in eight of St. George 
Island. 

On the 23rd of September the Earl of Cumberiand 
returned to Fayal Roads to recover an anchor, and was 
received as a friend. The officers landed to see the 
town of Horta, and to buy anything they wanted, just 
as if tbey had been in England, while the inhabitants 
helped the sailors in the work of filling their water- 
casks. Here John Davis and Edward Wright may 
have met, and most probably did meet, though doubtless 
not for the first time, conversing under the pleasant 
nhade of vines, or during walks in the vicinity of the 
town. One was the best practical observer among the 
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(^tinmen of his time, the other was the most Hccomptished 
mathematical student. Davis invent«iJ on improved 
instrument for observing the heavenly bodies. Wright 
discovered the method of constructing cL.irta on Mer- 
cator'a projection by the use of tables of meridional 
parts. I'hB town of Horta must have had a apocial 
interest for these accomplished geographers ; for it was 
long the home of one of the most eminent of their pre- 
decesaors, Martin Behaim of Nuremburg, the inventor 
of an astrolabe for use at sea, and the constructor of 
the earliest globe now extant, was a contemporary of 
Columbus. A century before Davis and Wright Diet 
at Horta, Behaim married the daughter of its founder, 
ood was settled there for several years. 

On the 25th a gale sprung up so suddenly in the night, 
that the Earl himself aroused the men, worked at the 
capstan with them, and afterwards cheered them up with 
wine. On the ist of October they were off Graciosa, 
and Captain Davis was sent in, with two boats full of 
empty casks and about ijfty men, to £11 up with water. 
They met with a determined resistance, and as they 
pulled alung the shore, seeking for a safe landing-place, 
troops of men followed with ensigns displayed. Thirteen 
of the boats' crews were wounded by their fire, and three 
by the fue of a great piece which the coon try- people 
dragged about with oxen. A retreat became necessary; 
and as it would be dangerous to attempt a landing, the 
Earl sent a message on shore that he would excuse their 
conduct for the sake of bis friend King Antonio. 1 Next 

■ Philip II. had teized Portugnl as heir to the Cardinal Hent;, 
the lut king. Antonio, Prior of Gratn, woe an illegitimate eon of 
one of old King Henry's bi-others. He wu8 a. pretciidiT, and w»9 
acknuwlcdged m Kmg ut Tortn^'ai bj' Enj^^UiiJ aad Hollaad. He 
mnnied a e'utti of Piince MniiricB of Orange. 
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day a flag ot truce camo from the shore with excuses, 
and the chief inhabitnnts offered to supply wine and 
fresh provisions. They said that they only had rain- 
water stoi-ed in cisterns, and that they would sooner give 
two tons of wine than one ton of water, Captaiu Davis 
remained at anchor before the town to receive the pro- 
mised provisions from the people of Graciosa, while the 
Vietory went for a short cruise, and captured a French 
Ehip laden with fish from Newfoundland. 

From this time the squadron, began to suffer seriously 
from the difiiculty of getting fresh water. Attempts 
to land for water on the island of St, Michael's were 
repulsed by the inhahitants. They nest went to Bt. 
Mary's, the easternmost island ot the group. The Fall of 
Cumberland had been joined by a moat valuable officer 
in the person of Captain Amyas Preston, who had 
behaved with distinguished gallantry at Calais Koads in 
the previous year. He had come out in his own ship, 
but had lost sight of her one night, perhaps when dining 
with the Elarl, and was now forced to stay on board the 
Vietory. At St. Mary's Captains Davis, Lister, and 
Preston were Bent in with their boats, and a friendly 
letter asking to be allowed to water, Besistance was 
made to their landing, on which Davis boarded a ship 
at anchor. She n'as fast aground, and he was obliged to 
retire before a heavy fire fi-om the shore. One prize, 
laden with sugar, was towed out, but the English lost 
two men killed and sixteen wounded. On the 25th of 
October about six tons of water were obtained from a 
stream falling over a cliff on St. George Island ; and on 
the 31st the Margaret, as she was leaking badly, and 
the prize taken at St. Mary's, were eent direct to Eng- 
land with the sick and wounded. Captain Davis kept 
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company with tbe Earl of Cumberland in a cruise to- 
wards the coast ot Portugal, and they wei-o so Buccessful 
in the capture of important prizes, that, by the middle 
of November, they were unable to man any more, and 
consequently made sail for England. 

No account oE the voyage home of the Drake has been 
preBerveil, but Master Wright lias given a graphic de- 
ecription of the sufferings of the people on board the 
Victory from want of water. Strong easterly galea 
delayed their return for weeks. They were driven to 
leeward, and could not fetch any part of Ireland. The 
allowance was reduced to half a pint, then to a qu&rter. 
At last they could only have three or four spoonfuls of 
vinegar at their meals, or some liquor wrung out of the 
wine-lees, I'hey remained in this condition for a fort- 
night, when a fall of hail relieved their sufferings. 
" We ate the hailstones more pleasantly than if they 
had been the sweetest comfits in the world. Haindrops 
were carefully saved ; sheets, napkins, and clouts being 
hung up to receive them." At length, on the and of 
December, they anchored in Ventry harhonr, and the 
Earl hurried on shore to get fresh water and provisions 
for the refreahmont of his people. On their passage to 
England they were delayed by light winds, and "were 
faine to keep a cold Christmas with the Bishop and his 
Cltrks."* They landed at Falmouth two days after 
Christmas, and received the melancholy intelligence that 
their beat prize had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Cornwall, and that their gallant comrade. Captain Lister, 
who went home in charge of her, had been drowned. 

The Earl of Cumberland's fquadron captured thirteen 
prizes, and John Davis of course received his share of 

• Rocks off St. David's. 
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tlie prize-money. Davia continued his cruises during the 
fgllowing year, with sLips under Captains Middleton ajid 
Harvey as consorts, Middleton was probably the same 
officer who brought the news of the approach of the 
Spanish fleet to Sir Richard Grenville at Flores in 1591, 

" His pinnace like o fluttered bird 



One of their prizes, called the Uggera Salvagnia, became 
the subject of a lawsuit, the goods being claimed by 
Philip Corsini and other Italian merchants in London. 
Sir Walter Baleigh acted on behalf of Davis, and in 
February 1591 the matter waa settled by a compromise. 
Tlieae services, performed with a view to harassing 
the Queen's enemy and destroying his commerce, were 
satisfactory in their results, by enriching Captain Davis, 
and enabling him to join in the conduct of an enterprise 
which was far more to his taste. He was again placed 
in a position to undertake an expedition having geo- 
graphical discovery for its main object. 



PREPARATIONS FOR THE SOUTH. 

John Davis was bo sriccessful during his cruise to the 
Awires, and in the capture of Spanish prizea generally, 
that ho was able oiiee more to turn his attention to 
the great work of dJKcovery. He now poRsessed nieana 
which pla<?ed him in a position to take liis slisire in the 
expense of equipping an e^ipedition. Circum stances led 
him to conceive the idea of making the dreaded voy- 
age through Magellan's Strait, of navigating the South 
Sea, and of discovering the northern passage trom the 
western, instead of the eastern side. For he was ever 
faithful to the project of increasing the wealth and pro- 
sperity of his country by discovering that passage by 
one way or the other. Hia bold conception of achieving 
the gveat enterprise from the Pacific side appears to 
have been partly due to his acquaintance with Thomas 
Cavendish, who was then anxious to undertake a second 
voyage through Magellan's Strait, and partly owing to 
his sharing the knowledge which hia friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh had acquired from special sources at about the 
Bame time. We may, therefore, imagine John Davis 
holding consultations with Sir Walter Ealeigh and 
Adrian Gilbert during the spring of the year 1591, at 
which they would have passed in review all that was 
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known of Magellan's Strait, and the arguments for and 
against the hazardous attempt. In order that we tnaj 
be able to understand and appreciate the views of Davip, 
it will be well that we too should take stock of the 
knowledge within his reach, and cast a glance over the 
history of previous voyages to the South Sea. 

Ever since Columbus, in his fourth voynge, had failed 
to discover a strait after diligent search along the 
Spanish Main, the quest had been continued from time 
to time along the east const of South America, The 
announcement of Vasco Nunez de Balboa that there 
was indeed another ocean, gave still greater irajwrtance 
to the discovery of a navigable route from the Atlantio 
to that vast South Sen, the navigation of which must 
lead to India and the Spice Islands. Charles V., there- 
fore, received a proposal from Fernao de Magelhaes (Fer- 
dinand Magellan), a distinguished Portuguese navigator, 
to attempt the discovery of a passage, with complacency. 
Magellan argued that by continuing the passage south- 
wards along the east coast of South America, either the 
land must come to an end, or there must be a strait 
through it. He was intrusted with the command of an 
expedition consisting of five vessels, the Trinidad and 
San Antonio, of 130 tons each, the Victoria, Conctpcion, 
and Saniiago, of 90 tons ; and on the zoth of September 
1519 he sailed from Seville. 

Magellan was placed in a veiy difficult position owing 
to his Portuguese nationality. The captains of the other 
ships were all Spaniards, who regarded the elevation of 
a foreigner to command Ihem with thinly disguised jeal- 
ousy and resentment. There were several misunder- 
standings on the way out. and one of the captains had 
been actually superseded by a Portuguese adherent of 
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Magellan, vhen the fleet arrived at Fort St. Julian, 
on tlie coast of Patagonia, in April 1520. Here a 
mutiny broke out, but its siippressiun was prompt and 
ruthless. One Spanish captain was stabbed to death 
on his own quarter-deck, another was strangled, and a 
third was put on shore and abandoned to his rat«. Ot 
all the leading Spaniards, there only remained the chief 
pilot, Juan Rodriguez Serrano, and Sebastian del Cano, 
the pilot of the Vidoria. Serrano was sent to examine 
the coast to the southward of Port St. Julian in the 
Santiago, and he discovered the mouth of the Santa 
Cruz river. But hia vessel was forced on shore and 
wrecked. He and his men succeeded in making their 
way bad: to Port St. Julian by a land journey. 

It was not until the middle of October that Magellan 
resumed hia southerly course with his fleet of four ships, 
and on the 2 ist he was off a headland where the coai^t 
turned to the west. He seems to have a-ssuraed at onee 
that he had found the long- sought- for strait. It was 
the Feast of St. Ursula, and he called the cape which 
appeared to point the way to hia famous discovery by 
the name of the Ton thou.sand Virgins. The smaller 
vessels were sent on ahead, and they rejiortad a strait 
with very deep water. When Magellan anchored a few 
leagues within it, he had three months' provisions lefL 

For many days Magellan sailed on through the strait 
He saw fires at night on the southern side, and named 
the land " Tierra del Fuego." Then he came to coasts 
bordered by woods of tall trees and dense underwood, 
while far to the south he beheld a snowy peak piercing 
the stormy clouds. He gave it the name of " Campana 
de Eoldan,"— the bell of Rold an, —calling it after an 
ofBcer of artillery, one of the few who were destined 
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ever to return borne. The length of the strait alarmed 
the people, and there were murmura against continuing 
the voyage. When the channel appeared to branch into 
two openings, and the Sari Anlonto was Bent to examine 
one of them, she took the opportunity of deserting her 
consorts and returning to Spain. Magellan was a man 
of a cruel and savage disposition ; he was harsh and 
unconciliatory ; but his perseverance was indomitable, 
his nerve of iron. He was hated and feared by his 
followers. He now told them that they should eat the 
chafing-mata on the vipping before they should return, 
and that no man should speak of going back on pain 
of death. After having been thirty-seven days in the 
strait, Magellan entered the South Sea on the 27th of 
November 1520, naming the headland to the south 
Cape Deseado. He reckoned the length of the strait to 
be no leagues, which was not very far from the truth. 
He then stretched boldly across the Pacific Ocean, and 
rtached the islands of the farther enst There the man 
who had so ruthlessly slaughtered his own comrades at 
Port St. Julian was himself butchered by the natives, 
while the high honour of circumnavigating the globe for 
the first time was reserved for one with cleaner hands 
and a better conscience. 

Sebastian del Cano was a Basque from the picturesque 
little town of Ouetaria, on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay. Steeped in the heroic traditions of his native 
land, brave, enthusiastic, and loyal, the young Basque 
pilot was at the same time so courteous and considerate 
that he was generally beloved. He sailed as pilot on 
board the Vkturia, and when that ship alone remained 
out of the fleet of five vessels which originally sailed 
from Seville, Sebastian del Cano was unanimously elected 
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to he the commander who should bring hftr home, and 
be the first to sail round the world. He arrived at 
Seville on the 6th ot September 1532, after an absence 
of four jeara all but fourteen dajs. It was a memor- 
able achievement-, and marks an epoch in maritime 
history. A knowledge of it was slow to spread among 
the countries of Europe, but wherever this first circum- 
navigation became known, and especially in England, 
it created a deep impression. The Spuaiah Government 
nt once perceived the immense significance of the dis- 
covery of this western route to India, and resolved to 
fit out a second expedition with all possible dispatch. 

A fleet consisting of six ships and a pataca, or small 
tender, was got ready under the orders of Garcia Jofre 
de Loaysa, while Sebastian del Oano was his second in 
command and chief pilot. As Cano was a native of the 
north of Spain, and recruited from the Biscayan and 
Galieian ports, the fleet was assembled at Coruna. 
Loaysa was on board a vessel of 300 tone named the 
Saitta Maria de la Victoria, while Cano commanded a 
smaller vessel of aoo tons called the Santo Espiritii. 
The other four ships were the Anuneiada, of 170 tons, 
nnder Pedro de Vera, the San Gabriel, commanded by 
Rodrigo de Acuiia, and two small vessels of eighty tons 
each, called the Sajita Maria del Parrel and the St. 
Leiinee, nnder Jorge Manrique de Najera and Francisco 
de Hozes. The fleet sailed from Conifia on the 24th of 
July 1525 under very happy auspices ; for the men were 
loyal to their officers, the most cordial relations were 
always preserved between Loaysa and his captains, and 
the expeilition had the great advantage of being piloted 
by the first circumnavigator. In the first days of 15:6 
the fleet was off Cape Virgins; but unfortunately the 
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Sanio Espiriiu was wrecked near the point, and SebaBtian 
del Cntio WIL3 t-aken od boai-d the adtnii-al. The Lesmes 
ran before a gale as far south as 55°, aud her captain, 
Francisco de Hozea, was the discoverer of the long 
island on the east side of Tiei-ra del Fuego which haa 
Eince been known as Staten Island. Bad weather obliged 
the fleet to return to the Santa Cruz river, but on the 
Sthof April 1526 three ships entered the strait. Obser- 
vations were taken of the currents of the part of the 
strait where the tides meet, of the number of sounds and 
inlets on either coast, and of the vegetation on the Bea 
Bhores. On the 26th of May, after having been forty- 
eight days in the strait, the fleet entered tbe South Sea 
and began the long voyage to the Moluccas. But Loay.^^a 
died at sea on the 36th of July, and Sebastian del C'ano 
followed his chief only four days afterwards. They 
were buried in the mid.st of the Pacific Ocean, and thus 
Cano found a grave in the centre of the great discovery 
in which he had a part. For he it was, and not Ma- 
gellan, who first circumnavigated the globe. Hia espedi- 
tion, which was well conducted, deserved a better fate. 
The ships eventually reacbed tbe ^Moluccas, and their 
presence acted as a spur to the Peninsular Governments 
to complete negotiations for tbe settlement of their 
boundary disputa 

A treaty was concluded between Spain and Portugal 
in [525. whereby the region west of a meridian 17° E. 
of the Moluccas was recognised as belonging to the 
latter power, which was thus secured in quiet possession 
of the Spice Islands, Spain retaining the Philippines. 
H.ence the third Spanish expedition fitted out for the 
Strait of Magellan was not ostensibly intended to cross 
the Pacific, but to explore the southern coasts of South 
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America. Two ships were dispatched fi-om San Lucar 
under the command of Simon de Alca^.ova, who sailed 
on the atst of September 1534. Hia voyage was & 
complete failure. After reaching the entrance of the 
strnit, Alcazova returned to a port in Patagonia called 
" Puerto da Leones y Loboa " — the harbour of sea-liona 
and neala — whence he undertook an exploring expedi- 
tion inland in March 1535. But ha was very corpulent 
and in ill-hQalth. He returned to his ship, and was 
soon afterwards mtirdered by Bome mutineers, who were 
repressed and punished by the loyal part of the crew. 
One ship was tost on tite Brazilian coast, and the other 
eventually reached St. Domingo in tho West Indies. 

The wonderful advance of Spanish discovery along 
the west coast of South America from Panama led to 
the entrance of Magellan Strait from the western side. 
Pizarro conquered Peru in 1533, On the 18th of Jana- 
ary 1535 the city of Lima was founded, and five years 
afterwards Pedra de Valdivia had extended the domi- 
nions of Spaia over Chile. In 1551 he founded tho 
town of Valdivia at the southern extremity of the 
Chilian province. Tliis intrepid conqueror had formed 
& plan oE returning to Spain by the Strait of Magellan, 
and lie dispatched two vessels from Valdivia, under the 
ind of Francisco de TJlloa, on a voyage of recon- 
Ulioa discovered the western coasts of the 
archipelago of islands which skirts the South American 
continent between Chile and the Strait of Magellan. 
But the death of Valdivia, the conqueror of Chile, in 
that famous battle with the Araucanian Indians which 
is poetically described in the epic of Ercilla, put an end 
to his project a. 

It was not until 1557 that any further eicpedition was 
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orgftnised in Chile. It is sufficieotlj marvellous that 
anything of the kind should have been attempted by the 
first settlers in the Chilian province, who were engaged 
in a doubtful struggle with tlie brave and indomitable 
Araucanian Indians, and who were so many hundreds 
of milea from their sources of supply. There is nothing 
that gives ua a. more striking idea of the extraordinary 
energy and pluck of the early Spanish conquerore than 
the fact that a mere handful of them, while engaged in 
a desperate struggle tor life with a numerous and most 
formidable enemy, should be coolly engaged in equipping 
exploiing expeditions. Yet such was the work of young 
Don Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, the Captain- General 
who succeeded Valdivia in the government of Chile. 
5e fitted out two vessels, called the San Luia and the 
San Sebaxtian, under the. command of Juan de Ladril- 
leros, with the two Gallegos, Hernan and Pedro, as 
pilots. Ladrilleros sailed from Valdivia in November 
1557, examined the coast to tho southward, and wintered 
in the strait He explored tho channels as far as the 
eastern entrance at Cape "Virgins, and defined the out- 
lines of the inland of Chiloe and of the Chonos Archi- 
pelago. But his survey was conducted in the face o 
the most appalling hardships and sufferings. Nearl; 
the whole of hia crew perished of cold and hungei 
He navigated his vessel back to Chile with the aid o 
two survivors. Such were the deeds performed by those 
heroic Spaniards who made known to the world the 
geography of South America, The English were their 
I'ivals, and followed close in their footsteps, but no people 
rould excel the countrymen of Sebastian del Cano and of 
Juan de Ladrilleros in gallantry and perseveranca 
The general] belief of geographers during the Bisteenth 
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wntury was that the Strait of Magellan divided South 

menca from a southern continent of vast extent. It 
WM not until Cape liom waa rounded by the Dutch 
expedition of Scliouten and Le Maire in 1616 that thU 

eory Was partly abandoned, and it continued to hold a 
P a-ce in the speculations of geographers until it was 
* J 'y exploded by the voyage of Captain Cook. 

would be vei-y interesting to know to what extent 

i"anci3 Dfake was acquainted with the discoveries 

w the Spaniards, and with their voyagea to the Strait of 

agellan, when he undertook his own famous voyage of 
circumnavigation. The naixative of Magellan's voyage 
■was written by the Italian Antonio Pigafetta, who was 
a volunteer in the expedition, and came home on board 
the VicloricL The earliest printed edition of hia work 
is in French, and ia believed to have been published in 
about 1525, and the first Italian edition, translated from 
the French text, appeared at Venice in 1536. Another 
brief narrative by Maximilian Transylvanus, who had 
collected hia information direct from the crew of the 
Yidwia, was printed at Cologne in 1523, nod in Rome 
in 1524. There can, therefore, he no doubt that Drake 
waa well acquainted with the history of Magellan's 
voyage, but he pi'obably knew little about the voyage of 
Loaysa, and nothing of the expeilitions aent from Chile, 
while the Spanish maps and charts were alwaya jealously 
guarded by the maritime authorities at Seville. 

Drake had already seen the South Sea from the hills 
of Darien, and hia imagiuation waa fired with the enthusi- 
astic desire of emulating the achievement of Magellan. 
He waa introduced to the Queen by his patron, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, and the daring seaman's enterprise 
received her approbation. But the shipa belonged to-, . 
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Drake and to private fiienda, who furnislied the means of 
equipping the espedition. The fleet consisted of Drake's 
own ship, the J'elican, of loo tons, of the Elizabeth, under 
Captain Winter, of eighty tons, the Muriijold, thirty, 
Swan, fifty, and Cliridnjilier pinimce of fifteen tons. 
When it is remembered that, since the voj-age of Loaysa, 
the Spaniards themselves had discontinued the use of 
Magellan's Strait owing to the difiiculties and dangers 
of the route, some idea, may be formed of the reckless 
audacity of these Englishmen in nudertaking the voyage 
with such small veBsela. On the 15th of November 1577 
tbey sailed from Plymouth with a fair wind. 

Drake's fleet anchored in Port St. Julian, the scene 
of Magellan's sanguinary proceedings, on the 20th of 
June 157S, and here a somewhat similar scene was 
enacted. Mr. Thomas Doughty, a volunteer in one of 
the ships, was accused of conspiring to create a mutiny, 
and was beheaded. There is no reason to doubt that 
Drake was convinced of Doughty's guilt, and that, 
under the peculiar circumstances ho believed the execu- 
tion to be a necessity. The fleet, now reduced to the 
three larger ships, sailed from Port SCl Julian on the 
1 7th, and was off Cape Virgins on the 20th of August 
Here Drake changed the name of his ship from tha 
Pelican to the Golden Hind, which was the credt of hia 
patron, Sir Christopher Hatton. At a distance of font 
league the land was sighted, and as they approached 
there appeared a line of high and steep grey cliffs, full 
of black spots, with the sea throwing up spmy along their 
bases like the spoutirjg of whales. 

Drake then entered the strait, and passing through 
the Angosturas or Narrows, he came to what appeared 
like "a large and main sea." Still advancing, he mei 
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with Bintious windings, niimBroHa islands, and contrary 
winds, obliging him to anchor frequently. The explorers 
acknowledged that Magellan's account was true as to the 
good harbours and abundance of fresh water, but the 
gales were ko frequent and the nnchorages eo precarious, 
that "a ship navigating the strait bad need to be 
freighted with nothing else but anchors and cables." 
nevertheless, Master Fletcher, the historian of the 
Voyage, was enraptured with the beauty of the scenery. 
He mentions the lofty peaks towering above the clouds, 
the evergreen trees, the variety of plants, the climate 
like that of England, "a place no doubt that lacketh 
nothing but a people to use the same to the Creator's 
glory and the increasing of the Church." Drake entered 
the Pacific on the 6th of September, having only been 
sixteen days in the strait. He estimated its length at 

A furious gale was encountered on the day after 
leaving the strait, and the ships were separated. The 
Golden Hind was driven far to the south, and Drake 
Wflfi probably the first to sight Cape Horn. The Mari- 
gold parted company, and was never heard of again, 
and Captain Winter, with the EiizahelU, re-entered the 
strait, abandoned his chief, and returned to England. 
Winter was three weeks in the strait on his way home, 
recruiting the health of his crew. His sojourn is ren- 
dered memorable, according to Clusiiis, owing to hia 
having discovered the medicinal virtues of an aromatio 
bark of which he made use as a cure for scurvy during 
his homeward voyage. The tree was first accurately 
described by Forster, the botanist of Cooke's second 
voyage, in 1773. The bark was called Coj-ira; Winteranua 
by Clufiius, and is well known as "Winter's bark." For- 
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Bter named the tree Drimye Wiwteri. It grows abun- 
dantly to a height of forty feet in the strait, but beeomee 
a shrub ten feet high on the western shores. 

Having lost both her consorts, the Golden Hind con- 
tinued her lonely conrse along the western coast of 
America. Drake's discovery of the coast of North 
America, beyond the farthest point reached by the 
Spaniards at Cape Mendocino, had a special interest 
for Davis and bis friends in studying the events of the 
voyage ; for this newly-discovered coast seemed to be 
the portal to a passage round the northern shores of 
America from the FaciGc side. Drake left Guatalco, 
on the Mexican coast, on the i6th of April 1579, and 
was many days at sea working to the northward. His 
reckoning showed that the Gulden Hind had gone ovei- 
1400 leagues without seeing any land. It became very 
cold, and the explorers at length sighted the cooat of 
America at a point as far north as 48° a little to the 
south of the Straits of San Juan da Fuca. The land 
appeared to be of moderate height, and every hill was 
covered with snow in the month of Juna For many 
years this was the most northerly known point on the 
west coast of America. Mr. Fletcher here states that 
"though we seai-cbed the coast diligently even unto the 
4Bth degree, yet found we not the land to trend so much 
as one point in anj place towards the east." 

Drake, as ia well known, circumnavigated the globe, 
and arrived safely at Plymouth on the i6th of Septem- 
ber 1 580. The Queen, to show her approval of bis con- 
duct, and ber sense of the vahie of his achievement, 
dined on board his ship at Deptford, and conferred upon 
the illustrious seaman the honour of knighthood. 

There was a Spanish voyage, the particulars of whioh 
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attempt had been inspired by the accurate knowledge 
he possessed of the ancient traditions of the Incns. He 
learnt from the Peruvian Amautas, or learned men, that 
one of the Incas, named Tupac Yupanqui, had eent a 
fleet of the boats used by the aboriginal natirea of the 
Peruvian coast to sail towartia the setting sun ; that 
they reached two islands called Akuachwnbi and Ifiiia- 
cliumhi, and returned. Cabello Balboa, an author who 
wrote in about 15S6, mentions the eauie tradition. 
Sarniiento undertook an expedition fixiia Pem to dis- 
cover these islands, and succeeded. Unfoitiinately all 
I'ccoi'd of this interesting voyage is lost. Tlie experience 
thus acquired by Sarmiento led to his appointment to a 
post in tlie expedifion oE Alvaro de Maridana, which 
sailed fixina. Callao in 1567, and discovered the Solomon 
Islands, His advice as to the course that should bo 
steered led directly to this discovery, and he headed 
exploring parties to examine the interior of Santa 
Isaliella, the largest island of the group. Sarmiento 
was the author of a report on Mandana'a voyage, and of 
a history of the Incas of Peru, but both these works 
are lost to posterity. Sarmiento also drew the map 
accompanying the elaliorate pictorial representationa 
of the traditions and pedigree of the Incas, which was 
prepared by order of the Viceroy Toledo, and sent to 
King Philip II. 

Sarmiento fitted out his expedition to Magellan Strait 
at Callao, the seaport of Lima. It consisted of two 
vessels, the EsperaiiM and San FraiirJsco. Sarmiento 
himself embarked on board the former, with the pilots 
Anton Pablos Corzo and Hernando Alonzo, while Juao 
de Villalobos commanded the San FruiicUco, with 
Hernando Lamero as pilot. ITiere was a crew of about 
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fifty men on board each vessel. On the iitb of October 
1579 Siirmiento sailed from Cullao. After ezploriug' 
eome of the channels in the Chonoa Arehipelago, he 
entei'ed the strait in January 1580; but his colleague 
Tillalohos proved to be remiss and untrustworthy, and 
eventually parted company. Thua weakened in the 
means at his command, Sarmiento set diligently to work 
to survey the strait He made numerous boat expedi- 
tions so as to delineate the coast-lines in more detail, 
gave names to pointR, islands, and inlets, and sounded 
the channels and anchorages. On the i ith of February 
he anchored in a bay which he named Bahia de la 
Gente, and a river which empties itself into the bay waa 
called San Juan, ITie place waa afterwards known as 
Port Famine, and here Sarmiento erected a cross, and 
took formal possession in the name of the King of Spain. 
He selected two points in the narrowest part of the 
strait near the eastern entrance, which seemed suitable 
positions for forts to command the passage, and passing 
Cape Virgins, he entered the Atlantic on the 24th of 
February 1580. 

Sarmiento arrived in Spain in Angust 1580, and 
presented his journals and charts to the King at 
Badajos. He urged that the strait might be com- 
pletely guarded by building two forts to command the 
channel in the eastern Angoduras or Narrows, and that 
there were suitable sites for a colony farther up the 
strait. Philip, after some consideration, decided on the 
adoption of Sarmiento's schema A i5eet of twenty- 
three ships was equipped at Seville, in three divisions, 
the first to convey a new Captain-General to Chile, the 
second for Brazil, and the third, under Sarmiento, to 
settle a colony in the straits, but the whole fleet was 
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first to see Sanuiento established. The command in 
chief was given to Don Diego Flores de Valdes, and the 
fleet sailed from Seville on the 35th of September 1581. 
But they encountered a gale of wind, and seven vesseb 
were driven on sbora or disabled, including the Esperama, 
in which Sarmiento had surveyed the strait. The rest 
put back to Cadiz in a shattered condition ; and when the 
fleet again sailed in December, it only numbered sixteen 
vessels, Disaster followed this ill-fated expedition from 
the outset. After wintering at Rie, the fleet sailed for 
the strait; but in December 1582 the Itiola, one of the 
largest ships, with most of the stores for the colony, 
sprung a leak, and went down at sea with all hands. 
Three other ships were left behind disabled. At length 
the iri'CKoluto Flores got as far as the Karrows, but hia 
ships were driven out of the strait by a gale of wind, 
and abandoning all further attempts for that year, ha 
retum»l to Rio. Flores then gave up the command, 
appointing Diego de Ilibera to succeed him, and to co- 
operate with Sarmiento in fortifying the strait, 

Kibera and Sarmiento reached their destination in 
Febniary 15S4; but, after encountering heavy gales of 
wind, Ribera deserted, leaving Sarmiento with only one 
ship, called the Maria, and the charge of a number of 
colonists who had been landed. Sarmiento found him- 
self with 400 men, thirty women, and provisions for 
eight months. The first settlement was formed near the 
eastern entrance, and was called "Nombre de Jesus." 
Here 150 men were established under Andres deTiedma. 
The Maria was then sent to Point Santa Ana, within 
the Narrows, while Sarmiento marched to the same place 
by land with the rest of the colonists, A settlement 
was formed close to the point, which received the name 
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of "Snn Felipe," and wooden houses were erected. 
Sarmiento tlien went on board the Maria with the 
intention of returning to Nombre de Jcsns, giving in- 
GtructioHB to Yiedma respecting the fortification of 
the strait, and then proceeding to Chile for supplies. 
But a Tiolent storm drove him from hia fttichors, and 
after beating against it for three weeks, he was Forced 
to abandon the struggle and bear up for Bra/il, He 
procured a bark at Rio, wbinh he loaded with meal and 
dispatched to the colonists. His difiiculties, owing to 
the hostility of the local authorities, were so great, that 
he gave up the attempt to obtain further supplies ia 
Erazil, and sailed for Spain in April 1585. No further 
succour was aent to the unhappy settlera 

Sarmiento was unfortunate to the last. On her way' 
home the Maria was attacked by three English vessels 
bfl^nging to Sir Walter Raleigh near the Aiores, and 
captured. The illustrious Spaniard enjoyed the buspi' 
talities of Durham House, and he had the honour of 
being presented to the Queen by his host. There naa 
probably no man living who had so complete a know- 
ledge of subjects in which Raleigh was interesteii ns his 
illustrious prisoner. Their conversaf ions must have 
been most agreeable to both host and guest, and while 
Rftleigh acquired a knowledge of Peruvian history and 
of the Straits of Slagellan, Sarmiento enjoyed the society 
oE one of the most accomplished and best-read conrtiera 
in Europe. Eventually the Queen was gracionsly pleased 
to set the great Spanish navigator at liberty, and to 
present him with a thousand crowns. He returned to 
Spain, and we last hear of him as being in command of 
troops at the Fbilippioes. 

English adventurers, after the successful circumnaTi' 
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gation of Sir Frnncis Drake, were stimulafed to imitale 
his exampla In 1586 the Earl of Cuinberlatid fitted 
out two vessels, the Ch'fford of 260 and a bark of 150 
tons, commanded by Robert Witherington and Chria- 
to[)her Lister, to make a voyage into the South Seaa. 
They never reached the strait. Remaining on the 
Brazilian coast, they cruised for Spanish prizes, but 
the only vrJnable result of their voyage was the capture 
of Lopes Vaz, the historian of the West Indies and the 
South Sea, with his manuscript. This fortunate prize 
furnished detailed information of Spanish discoveries 
down to the abandonment of the ill-fated colony in the 
Straits of Magellan. The manuscript was translated by 
Hakluyt ; but we are not informed whether the author, 
or only the produce of his brain, was brought to 
England. 

Thomas Cavendish, the second English circumnavi- 
gator, was a native of Frimley St. Martin in Suffolk, of 
the sam.e family as the Dukes of Devonshire. He is 
firat heard of as captain of a ship of his own in the 
expedition which Sir Richard Gi'enville commanded for 
Sh" Walter Raleigh, with the object of planting an expe- 
dition in Virginia. He accompanied GrenvillD on his 
inland Journey, and retnmed to England with him in 
September 15S5. On his return Cavendish began the 
equipment of an expedition of fats own, to follow in the 
footsteps of Drake round the world. 

Cavendish had three vessels, his own ehip, the Desire 
of 140 tons, the Content of fiinty, and the Hugh Gclhuit of 
forty tons. Mr. Francis Pretty, of Eye in Suffolk, tha 
historian of the voyage, sailed in the Hugh Gallant, 
while some valuable sailing directions were written by 
Thomiis Fuller of Ipswich, the master of the Desire, 
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Sailing from Flymoiith on the 21st of July 1586, they 
anchored in a. harbour in 47° 50'S., oa the coast of Pata- 
gonia, on the 1 7th of December, which Carendiah named 
Port Desire. I'retty describes the sea-lions and the 
abundance oF btrd^ on an island three leagues south-east 
of the entrance, which was named Penguin Island. The 
rise and fall of the tide admitted of the ships being 
careened, but the great drawback was the scnrcity of 
fresh water. Some was found by digging, but it was 
brackish, CavciidLih left Port Desire on tho 38th, and 
on January 6, 1587, he entered the Strait of Magellan 
and anchored in the first Nivrrow. 

Nest morning, Cavendish, having observed lights dur- 
ing the night, pulled to t!:e shore in his boat, and saw 
three men who made signnia with a flag. They proved 
to be part of the garrison which Sarmiento hail landed 
to guanl the strait. They were in dreadful di.stress. 
Cavendish offered to take them on board and land them 
on the coast of Peru. One man, named Toroo Hernan- 
dez, stepped into the boat. They said that, besides 
themselves, there were otily fifteen survivors, twelve 
men and three women. The rest had perished of cold 
and hunger, through ignorance of the means of obtain- 
ing supplies of birds and fish. Cavendish told the two 
other men to return to their comrades, and tell them 
that he would take them all on board. The boat then 
left the shore. 

When Cavendish came on board, ho found that a fair 
wind had sprung up, bo he immediately made sail, and 
inhumanly left the unhappy survivors of the colony of 
Sarmiento to their fate. Hernandez subsequently made 
a declaration respecting the proceedings of the colonists 
after the departure of Sarmiento in February 1584. 
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Many died during the wmtep, and tbe ensuing summer 
was passed in anxious expectation of the arrival of a 
ship to relieve them. Viedma, who was in command, 
built two small boats out of the trees, and embarked his 
people in 1585. But one was wrecked with most of the 
stores, and the attempt was abandoned because the re- 
maining boat would not hold all the survivors. He 
determined to separate the party in small divisions, in 
the hope that, by spreading along tho shore, they would 
have a better chance of finding subsistence. They tried 
to raise crops, but the natives destroyed them, so they 
lingered on, living mainly on shell-fish, San Felipe 
was full of dead bodies, which the living were too weak 
to bury. Unable to remain there, the survivors were 
on their way to !Nonibro de Jesus, when Cavendish fell 
in with them. He afterwards landed at San Felipe, to 
which be gave the name of Port Famine. After fi.lling 
up with fresh water, and supplying himself with fuel by 
pulling down the houses in the town, he proceeded on his 
voyage. He had also salted down an enormous number 
of pengains. On the 14th of January the fleet rounded 
the most southern point of the American continent, to 
■which Cavendish gave the nanie of Cape Froward, and 
nest day he anchored in a cove five leagues to the west- 
ward, on the south side of the strait, where great 
abundance of shell-fish was found. On the Z4th of 
February ho entered the South Sea with a fair wind, 
having been seven weeks in the strait. 

Hernandez, the sui'vivor of Sarmiento's colony, 
escaped from the English when they landed to fill Uieir 
water-casks in the Bay of Quintero, near Valparaiso. 
Cavendish completed the third navigation of the globe, 
arriving at Plymouth on the gth of September 1588. 
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of pasi^itig through the Strait of Magellan and entering 
the South Sea. The Deli/jhf parted company off the 
conat of Earbary, and never fell in with her consorts 
agnin. She anchored at Port Desire, and daring her 
etny Merrick succeeded in finding two little springs of 
fiesh water on the north-west side of the bay. Merrick 
and his companions entered the Strait of Magellan on 
the 1st of January 1590, and anchored off un island 
covered with penguins. They killed and salted a great 
number, but Magoths warns his successors that " they 
must be eaten with speed, for we found them of no long 
continuance." Near Port Famine they took a Spaniard 
on board, who was the sole survivor of those unfortunate 
BeUlers who had been so inhumanly abandoned to their 
fate by Cavendish. When she got a few leagues beyond 
Cape Froward, the Delight was stopped by a head wind. 
For several weeks the explorers persevered in their 
attempt to reach the South Sea, but after losing their 
boats, anchors, and a number of their comrades, they 
became disheartened. On February 14th they again 
passed Cape Virgins and shaped a course homewards, 
Merrick and the Spaniard died on the passage home, 
and the ship was wrecked off Cherbourg. There is no 
narrative of the voyage of the Wild Man, but we know 
that Chudleigh died in Magellan's Strait, and that his 
ship returned in safety. Prince says that " he did not 
live long enough to accomplish his generous designs, 
dying young, although he lived long enough to exhaust 
a vast estate." 

The records of (hese voyages to the Strait, from 
Mogelian to Chudleigh, embracing a stirring period of 
seventy years, formed the material which John Davis 
and his fiieods bad to consider in planning a new 
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CHAPrER VII. 

The voyage to the straits of Magellan. 

The disastrous voyage of Joiin Davis to the Straits of 
Magellan was commeRced with bright hopes of achiev- 
ing importjint discovery. It was only in the expecta- 
tion of solving the question of the North- West Passage 
that Davis was induced "to go with Cavendish in his 
attempt for the South Sea," as he told his old Admiral, 
Lord Howard of Effingham, in his preface to the 
" Seaman's Secrets." Cavendish owned the Desire, the 
ship in which he had sailed round the world. His 
expedition consisted of this vessel, the Leicester and 
Roebuck, probably furnished by adventurers, the Dainty, 
owned partly by Adrian Gilbert and partly by Davis, 
and a small craft called the Biack Pinnace. 

Davis contributed a large sum to the expenses of the 
voyage, and, at the pressing request of Cavendisli, be 
consented to command the Desire instead of the Daiittij. 
He did this in opposition to the advice of hia friends, 
who disliked his leaving his own ship, and commanding 
a set of officers and men selected by Cavendish, and 
previously unknown to him. Kis compliance was due 
to a feeling of loyalty to his chief, and to a wish to 
promote harmony and good-will, which is most honour- 
able to his memoi'y. But he only conseulod on tha 
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express condition that, when they arrived at California, 
he was to have his own Khip the Dainty, and the Black 
Pinnace, and to part company with Cavendish in order 
" to search that north-west discovery upon the back 
parts of America." The object of Cavendish was merely 
to repeat his former e;:ploit and enrich himself with 
Spanish prizes. 

Thomas Cavendish embarked on board the Luicester 
as general of the expedition, having with him a cousin 
named Locke, and several other gentlemen volunteers, 
including Eobert Hues, the leai'ned geographer. His 
chief supporters were his friend Sir Tristram Gorges, 
Sir George Cary, who provided some of the ordnance, 
and Master Cary of Cockiiigton. John David was 
captain of the Dimre, no tons, with John Pery, an 
experienced sailor and a loyal man, who bad sailed with 
Cavendish in his former voyage, as master. Davis was 
also accompanied by his constant friend John Janes, 
his old shipmate in the Arctic regions, who joined the 
perilous undertaking for the sake of his former com- 
mander, and out of the affection he felt for him. He 
proved a stay and support during a very trying period. 
For tlie crew was most unsatisfactory, having been 
appointed by Cavendish. Nearly all were volunteers, 
Bi-tifieers, or servants, and there were only fourteen able 
seamen. The whole company amounted to seventy-six 
souls. The ship was also badly furiiiBhed with rigging, 
sails, and cahles. The Itoehuck was commanded by 
Captain Cocke, the Driinfy by Captain Eandolpb Cotton, 
a friend oE Davis and of Adrian Gilbert, and the Black 
rinwii-e by Captain Tobias, 

The summer of 1591 saw Davis in the society of his 
wife at Sardridgo for the lust time. All seemed bright 
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and cheerful in that lovely boiao, and he left it with 
high hopes of achieving a great discovery and of a linppy 
retui-n. Yet iilreivdy there were germs of ciilninity both 
in the expedition ntid in the bosom of his family. When 
he rctui-nad, he was a mined and disnppointed man, and 
he found his home desolate. But there wua no thought 
of disaster when, on a bright August morning, he bade 
farewell to Sandiidge and joined liis ship. 

The second expedition commanded by Thomas Caven- 
dish sailed from Plymouth on the iCth of August 1591. 
A long and tedious voyage was befow them. On the 
twentieth day ttie Canary Isles were sighted, otid they 
Were becalmed on the line for twenty-seven days, where 
the intense heat, combined with unwholesome fuod and 
water, caused an outbreak of scurvy. At length a 
north-westerly wind sprung up, and in three weeks 
more the coast of Urazil was siglited. Davis was un- 
certain of his position, but a small vessel was captured 
under the land, and the pilot pointed out Cape Frio, 
and took the sliii>s into a place called Placencia, about 
sixty miles from the town of Santos. Here a welcome 
supply of fresh vogetaUea was obtained, which seems to 
have had the effect of restoring the men to health and 
vigour. But far moro trying times were in store for 
them. It was resolved to attat-Jt tlie Portuguese town 
of Santos, in the hope of Ailing up with fresh provisions. 
The service was carelessly perfoi-med by Captain Cocka 
of the fioe^Mc^. He took the boats up the river, sur- 
prised the settlers while they were hearing mass, and 
captured the town. But he afterwai'ds allowed the 
people to pass to and fro as they pleased, and in a few 
days the place was left witliovit inhabitants or provi- 
eions; It ended by the espedition only getting a few' 
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baskets of cassava meal, and bj its having to leave the 
coast in great distress for want of fresh food. 

Cavendish had few of the requisites for an efficient 
commander. He was personally brave, but without 
feeling or sympathy for bis men, and his plans were 
wanting in judgment and forethought. He never gave 
directions to his captains with regard to the course they 
were to steer in the event of being separated, and ba 
appears to have neglected the precautions which were 
usually taken by an officer leading a squadron of sLipsL 
Xjeaviiig Santos on tbe 23nii of Jauuary 1592, the fleet 
encountered a severe gale of wind on the 7th of February, 
probably a "pampero," off the River Plate, and on the 
8th the ships were separated by tbe fury of the storm. 
Being without instructions, Davis consulted Mr. Pery, 
his master, as to the best course to taka He had 
frequently applied to Cavendish for a rendenvous in the 
event of parting company, but without being able to 
induce that commander to name one. During hia 
former voyage Cavendish had anchored in a bay on the 
coast of Patagonia which ho naaiod Port Desire, and 
it was thought probable that he would now shape a 
course for this refuge. Captain Davis, therefore, 
resolved to go there on the chance of finding the 
Leicetter, and on his way he fell in with the Roebuck, 
seriously shattered and disabled. The two vessels 
reached Port Desire on the 6th of March, and the 
Black Pinnace joined them two days afterwards. 

But the crew of the Dainty had shamefully deserted. 
They steered homewards soon after the fleet left Santos, 
leaving their captain, who appears to have been dining 
on board the Roebuck, with nothing but the clothes on 
his back, Captaia Bondolph Cotton was aa mtimata 
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friend of Davis, and ha was a guest on board the Desire 
during the rest oE the voyage. There is some reason to 
believe that Cavendish was a pai-ty to tliis treachery. 
One of his crew, named Knivet, says that the general 
told the men of the Dainty that he wanted them to go 
into the River Plate, but that afterwards " they might 
return home with all his heart." Cavendish knew well 
that this desertion would be the death-blow to Davia's 
bopes of achieving discovery. It was indeed a great 
calamity, for the Dainty was the ship in which the great 
Arctic Navigator had intended to continue his northern 
exploration. 

The Eurmiss of Davis and his master proved to be 
correct. The Leieenter arrived at Port Desire on the 
iSth, having lost two of her boata during the gale, and 
Cavendish came on board the Dedre in a very had 
temper, and related his grievances to Davis. He com- 
plained bitterly of tlie crew of the Leicester, Ho de- 
clared tljat he was " matched with the most abject- 
minded and mutinous company that ever was carried out 
of England by man living, who never ceased to practise 
and mutiny against him." His accusations appear to 
have been unfounded, for when Mr. Janes and other 
officers of the Ofsire, who regretted to hear their frienda 
thus spoken of, had an opportunity of conversing with 
the Leicester's officers, they were perfectly loyal in their 
iflmarks, and reaolutB in proceeding on the voyage. 
The conduct of Cavendish waa deplored by his oflicers 
and men. But he persisted in it, and took the extra- 
ordinary course of refusing to return to his ship, 
declaring that ho intended to remain on boai-d llio 
Desire as the guest of Captain Davis. 

So, with these seeds of failure on board, and with the 
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. prospect of foul weather ahead, the three ahipB and the 
little pinnace sought refuga and rest in this wild Pata- 
gonian port. Jt was dreary enoiigli. Id the middle of 
the bay the const consists of ateep white cliffa nearly 
two miles long, the upper part Btrenked with black 
lilies from water draining down it. On the south aide 
the Tower Rock breaks the monotonous outline of the 
land. It is a mass of red clnystono forty feet high, 
cleft in the upper part, so as to give it the nj)pearaiice 
of the forked branch of an immense tree, covered with 
mosa and lichens. Undulating plaina estend inland, 
where the gravelly soil is so poor im only to produce a 
few tufts of grass, with here and there a straggling 
bush. In one dii'eotion an iolet runs some fifteen miles 
up the country, on the banks of which a (ew plover and 
watei'fowl ai'e met with, but fresh water is only found 
in pools, and the supply is precarious. In examining 
the country more closely, the sailors found some slight 
refreshment. In the valleys, between the rocks, there 
were wild pease, with green leaves and bluish blossoms, 
and herbs like sage, with very sweet smelling leaves. 
The herbs and leaves of the pease made wholesome 
eainds against scurvy, and abundance of very good 
mussels and limpets was found on the rocks, 
miles S.S.El of the harbour was Penguin Island, which 
was covered with seals and sea-lions. 

Having obtained such refreshment as the place 
affoi'ded, the expedition sailed for the Straits of Magelh 
on the 2oth of March, Cavendish still remaining i 
board the Desire with Captain Davis. After encoun- 
tering very severe weather, the famous Cape of Virgins 
was sighted on the 8th of April. This eastern end of 
the Straits is bare and without trees, presenting little 
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to interest the voyager; but aB he makes progress to the 
westward the scene entirely alters. Cape Virgins is 
a precipitous line of cliffs ot a whitish colour. After 
passing it, the ships had to sail across what Sir John 
Narborough afterwards called " a little sea," for about 
sixty utiles to the first Narrow, named by Sarmiento 
"La Angostura de la Eeperanz^" On the i6th the 
second Nairow was passed, called " La Angostura de 
San Simon," the distance between the two being ten 
leagues, according to Davis. Here great mosses of sea- 
weed are seen drifting with the tide, which are rooted 
on the rocks, and rise to tlie surface even at consider- 
able depths, yet trailing for about fifty feet on the water. 
This weed shows the set of the tide or current, and 
indicates the positions of all the rocks, thus acting the 
part of a buoy or lightsliip in those wild and distant 
waters. Passing through both the Narrows with a fair 
wind, Davis entered the long reach, running nearly north 
and south for over a hundi«d miles, where the character 
of ihe scenery entirely changes. Thickly wooded hills 
rise from the shore to a height of a tbouMind feet, and 
at Port Famine, near the southern end of the reach, 
there are many fine trees along the bixntcs of the river, 
which was named San Juan by Sarmiento. The prin- 
cipal trees nro the Winter's bark and an evergreen beech, 
the latter growing to a great size, Byron mentioned 
one which was eight feet in diameter. These trees ara 
thickly covered with taass and dripping with moisture^ 
and there is dense undergrowth consisting of arbutuB, 
ber!>eris, and a thorny ribes. On the south tide of the 
strait there are lofty mountains, and one peak, 6800 
feet high, rises above the rest, its snowy mnntle con- 
trasting with the dark threatening clouds. Sarmiento 
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descn'lieil it ns the snowy volcano, and FitaRoy haa 
Tery appropriately given it the name of Mount 8ar- 
mienlo. It is probably the "Campana de Roldan" of 
Magellan. 

After a ehort stay at Port Famine, Davis continued 
his conrse to Oni>e Frownn), the southern estreme of the 
American continent, in 53° 55' 43" S. Just before 
rcadiin^ it he cnme to the port of San Antonio, nn>) 
was able to gnze upon tlie njagnilicent scenery which 
has been so well described by FitzRoy. Here the vege- 
tation is veiy luxurious. An undergrowth of holly- 
leaved berfaeris, fuchsia, and veronica is sheltered by the 
Hprending foliage of evergreen beech and Winter's bark 
tt'ecH. A small parnquet, which lives on the seeds of the 
Wint«''a bark, is often seen, and, what is still more 
wonderful, a hnmming-bird flutters among the fucbsian, 
even when snow is falling. While the lower hills are 
clothed with trees quite down to the water's edfje, tba 
sharp peaks and ridges, which form the background, are 
covered with eternal snow. 

Soon after leaving Port Ban Antonio, the forbidding 
mass of the Morro de Santa Aguuda, which had been 
re-named by Cavendish in his former voyage Cape 
Froward, loomed ahead. It is a bold promontory of 
dark-coloured slaty rock, with the outer face nearly 
perpendicular, and higher land at the back. At Cape 
Froward the course of the fleet was rudely checked. 
The ships doubled it on the i8tb of April, and were 
immediately encountered by a wintry gale in their teeth, 
blowing down the stmiU from the north-west. Fortu- 
nately Captain Tobias, in the pinnace, discovered a safe 
anchorage on the south side, twelve miles from the cape, 
ivhere the ships took refuge. It was named Tobias Bay, 
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ftnd is probably the Mazaredo Bay of later clmrta. Tliero 
VBTB contiDUOUS gales of wind and Enow etorms, and 
Ciivendi.sh remained at anchor for more than a month. 
The men suffered from cold and exposure, and they had 
to live on mussels and limpets, eked out by a small 
allowance of meal from the ships' stora Anthony Knivet, 
one of the crew of the Le'uxater, gave a mai'vellous 
Recount of the effects of the cold, which ranst be received 
with a grain of salt. He sajs that, coming on board 
with wet feet and pulling off his stockings, the toes 
came with them, and that a shipmate named Harris lost 
hia nose, " for going to blow it with hia fingers, he cast 
it into the fire," 

Cavendish consulted Davis respecting the possibility 
of continuing the voyage into the South Sea in such 
weather. The experienced Arctic navigator assured him 
that the snow would not CDtitinue, and urged him to 
persevere. But lie had lost heart, and seems to have 
cooled in his friendship for Davi» when he found that a 
retreat would not receive hia concurrence ; for he left 
the Deeire and returned to his own ship. He then pro- 
posed to go back into the Atlantic and attempt a voyage 
round the Cspe of Good Hope. Protests were made 
against this plan, and Cavendish was obliged to abandon 
it. He finally resolved to make for the Brazilian coast 
to obtain Eupplies, and then to return to the Straits of 
Magellan. 

On the 15th of May the fieet set sail from Tobias 
Bay, and rounding Cape TVoward, remained for two 
days at Port Famine. Here Cavendish was again guilty 
of that selfish inhumanity which, in his former voyage, 
had led him to ab^ndnii the unfortunate Spaniards to 
their fate. But in tliis case his conduct was worse. 
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He actnnlly landed all the sick of the Leiresfer, left tliem 
exposed to liunip, cold, and Gtarvation, and allowed them 
to perish uiisemlily. 

On the 18th the ships passed Cape Virgins, nnd were 
once more in the Atlantic, clear of the Gtraits. In the 
efening of the aoth, the ship of Cavendish was c\ose- 
hauled with the wind N.N.K, and the other ships aha[ied 
the 6ame course; but next morning the Leicester and 
Hoebuek. were out of sight- Davis naturally supposed 
that thej had borne up for Fort Desire to repair some 
dsuiage or to get refreshments. Next day the Desire 
fol! in with the BUidi Pinnace, and they both anchored 
at Port Desire on the 26th, 

Cavendish must have altered bis course during tha 
night without making any signal, and he had given no 
lendezvous. Tlie Leietster proceeded to the coast of 
Urazil, where Cavendish repeated his abominable cruelty 
of putting all bis sick on shore, on a hot beach under a 
Iilazing sun, where he left them to perish, lie then 
made sail for England, and died on the passage home. 
He left a will, with a coveriug letter to Sir Tristram 
Gorges, in which he falsely accused Davis of having 
intentionally deserted him. Davis acted loyally through- 
out, and did all in his power to rejoin his chief. Ho 
supposed that he would make for Fort Desire, and 
afterwards that he would I'eturn to the straits, in ao- 
coi'dance with his avowed intention. Bui'ney, in his 
"History of Voyages to the South Sea," remarks that, 
even if the separation bad been intentional, the case 
would have been very different from any other. He 
says, " Instances without number are to be met with of 
ships deserting their commander-in-chief to escape the 
perils of a long and dangerous unilertakiiig ; but the 
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case of Captain Davis is of a diffei'ent character. It is 
one of tlie few in which the aeparation, if contrived, was 
for the purpose of persevering in a pursuit after It had 
been abandoned by the chief commander as hopelinta 
and impracticable." 

Davis found himself at Port Desire in want of almost 
everjihing. He hud lost boat and oars io the straits, 
bis single set of sails was nearly worn out, and bia 
rigging and cables were chafed and old. Having moored 
bis ship, he landed on the Eouth side of the harbour, 
near tbe Tower Rock, and discovered a standing pool of 
fresh water. At low tides his men collected miissiela in 
great quantities, and there was an abundant supply of 
fish, which were caught with bent pins for books. Thus 
the crew lived on fresh food, and the ship'a provisions 
were saved during the stay at Port Desire, 

After cotisuliing witb the master, Captain Davis deter- 
mined to send the pinnace in search of Cavendish ; but 
there were two mutinous scoundrels on boai'd tbe Detire 
named Charles Parker and Edward Smith, wbo persuaded 
tbe crew that tlieir captsin intended to abandon them, 
and went so far as to plot the murder of Davis and bis 
friends. The conspiracy was betrayed by the boatswain, 
and the villainy of the two mutineers was disclosed. 
Davis always relied on conciliation and the power of 
reasonable exhortation, i-ather than on the violent 
measures which were usually adopted to quell disaffec- 
tion. He forgave the treachery of Parker and Smith, 
abandoned his intention of sending away the pinnace, 
and made a speech to the men in which he fully ex- 
plained tbe situation. But he required all those who 
bad been insubordinate or discontented to put their 
bands to a document setting forth the reasons of tbeir 
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a in among certain t^Unds, never before dis- 
covered by any Jcnown relation, Ijing 50° or better from 
the shore east and northerly of tlie straits." Thus 
was Davis the discoverer of the group which has since 
improperly been called the " Malouines " and the 
"Falkland Islands," in 51°*^ 53° ^- latitude. Bumey 
attempted to do justice to the memory of Davis by 
adopting the name of " Davis's Southern Islands," but 
he was not BUCceEsful. Davis saw a succession of barit?Q 
hills liloping towards low and broken ground and nuky 
Siuf-beaten shores, with quanlitiea of drifting kelp on 
the surface of tho sea, and great numbers of btriis. Of 
Uiis group Davis was undoubtedly the discoverer. On 
two Spaoish charts dated 1527 and 1529, there are 
islands shown near the same position, and called " Ascen- 
sion Islands," and they also appear on the map of 
Planciua. But theie is no reason to doubt tbat wo 
have the nanutives of all the explorers who had lx>ea so 
far south up to 1591, and none of them mention any 
Bucli discovery. Tlie insertion of these " Ascension 
Isl.inds" must, therefore, be referred to the error or 
imagination of some map-maker. The claim set up for 
Ameiigo Vespuccius, who is said to have made a voyage 
into the South Atlantic in 1502, is equally baseless, for, 
by his own account, he never went south of tho River 
Plate. In 1594 Kichard Hawkins uniled .^long the 
northern shoroa of the group, and being ignoiitnt <if 
the discovery of Davis, be named it " Hawkins's Maiden 
Land," and in 1600 the north- westert) extreme was 
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remained for a fortnight, but the iiuETerings of the 
men from the intense cold and want of food were 
ten-ible. T!iey were in sufficiently clad, and the seal- 
flesh having been badly cured, became uueataUa The 
maeter, who had become acquainted with the Chilian 
coast in the first voyage of Cavendish, advised that 
refuge should be taken at the island oE Santa Maria 
near Coneepcion, where the climate is temperate, and 
where fresh pi'ovisions could be obtained. He repre- 
sented that Santa Maria would be equally well placed as 
a statiott for awaiting the arrival of Cavendish, as he 
would be sure to touch thei-e, Davia adopted this 
advice, and entered the Faeilic on the 13th of September, 
hut was driven back by a westerly g.ile on the following 
day, taking refuge in the harbour of God's Mercy, the 
" Misericord ia " of Sarmiento, which is a few miles 
inside Cape Pillar. Another attempt was made a. day 
or two afterwards ; but again the Desire was driven back 
by a furious gale, and when they anchored in the Bay 
of Mercy one of the cables parted. Ah soon as the wind 
went down, Davis moored hia ship to the trees, unrove 
his running rigging, and tried unsucceHsfnlly to recover 
his anchor. He now only had one anchor with a broken 
fluke, a cable spliced in two places, and the remains of 
another old cable. 

On the ist of October the wind came fair. The ship 
was expeditiously rigged and got under weigh, and for 
the third time a course was shaped far the South Sea. 
Bat a mutinous spirit again began to appear among the 
crew, some wanting to return to Port Desire, while 
others sided with the officers in their wish to reach the 
coast of Chile. Davis, therefore, delivered the following 
speech to the master, to be repeated to the crew : — 
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you best known ; and you and the rest of the General's 
men, which likewise have been \ciUi him in bis first 
voyage, if you hear anything contrary to tlie truth, 
spare not to reprove it, I pray you. And so I beseech 
the Lord to bestow His mercy upon us." 

The master, in reply, protested that the separation 
from Cavendish had been a source of angiiiNh and 
sorrow to him, and again advised that a counw should 
be shaped to the island of Santa Maiia on the Chilian 
coast, where pork, corn, and roots could be obtained in 
abundance. He declared that if they returned, there 
vas nothing but death to be hoped for. 

On hearing these speeches, the crew unanimously 
agreed to continue the voyage, and by the znd of 
Outobei- the Desire was in the Pacific Ocean, and clair 
of the Straits. But that night the wind spi'ung up 
from the W.N.W., and soon increased to a gula The 
Desire stood on under courses, while the fury of the 
Elonn increased and tremendous seaa broke over her. 
On the 3rd the little Black Pinnace came under her 
consort's lee, and ber captain hailed that &he had taken 
in many grievous seaa, and that he could not tell what 
shift to make. It was quite impossible to give ber any 
assistance, and nest day she suddenly broached to and 
went down wilh all hands, On the 5th the foresail of 
the Dmre wa.i split, and the fury of the gale continued 
with hail and snow, the seas breaking over her, bo that 
it was doubtful every moment whether she might not 
share the fate of the pinnace. 

On the loth of October the weather was dark and 
Btonny, and the reckoning made the ship very close to 
Cape Pillar — a dead lee-shora The men were so tired 
(hat they could work no longer, and had thrown them- 
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eelveti down in despair. All bope seemed gone. Captain 
Davis had j'ielded to despondency, and ivas sitting in 
the stern-gallery immei-sed in his own melancholy 
thougbts. He was so cold as scarcely to be able to 
move a juict. At this juncture his old and tried friend, 
Mr. Janes, brought him some " Rosa »i>lia," or, in plain 
English, a good stiff glass of hot grog. After he had 
druok it, the weatber-heiiten navigator was comforted, 
and offered up o. prayer that their days might either be 
speedily ended, or that they might be ehown 
merciful sign of the divine love. Suddenly, even before 
Mr. Janes hud left him, the sun broke out from amongst 
the thi-eatening clouds, bo that both Davis and the 
master were able to get meridian altitudes and shape e, 
course for the Btraits. This so revived their spirits that 
they made cheery speeches to the men, and every one 
felt that the danger was passed. Next day they sighted 
tbe famous headland which forms tiie southern portal 
of the western entrance to the Btmiti. The master was 
very doubtful whether the ship could weather Cape 
"Pillar, but Davis said, " You see there is no remedy ; 
either we must double it, or before noon we must die; 
therefore loose your sails and letuaputittoGod's Mercy," 
So sail was made, and the Df^-i're, close-hauled, made 
for tbe terrible cape, with seas bveaiing over her 
furiously. Hope and anxiety gradually gave way to 
despaii' as it was seen that she continued to sag to 
leeward more and more, and it seemed as if she could 
not possibly weather the cape. The ship was now 
within half a mile of the point, and so near the land 
that the counter-surf rebounded against the ship's side. 
They seemed to be at the very point of death, " the 
wind and sea raging beyond measure," and the relent- 
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less cape frowning above them. At this critical moment 
the master eased off the main-sheet. lie judged that 
it was too flat aft, and that the ehip, instead of going 
through the water, was rapidly bagging to leeward. 
The sheet being eased, she gathered way and weathered 
the danger. They had escaped literaily by a hair's- 
breath. Then, with no sail set, she flew before the 
gnlo, and in six hours wnf tweDty-iive leagues within 




the strait. She wag brought into a cove and moored to 
the ti'ees, that the exhausted men might get a little rest. 
During his long bojoutos in the Straits of Magellan, 
Captain Davis had surveyed the coast-lines and many 
of the harbours with great care, and had prepared an 
elaborate chart ; so that he was enabled to pilot hia 
ships through the numerous dangers with a sure and 
well- instructed eye, " even in the hell-darke night." 
Mr. Janes was struck with admiration at the diligence 
of D&vis and his master in this respect. " I conclude," 
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pace as they are, for otLerwiae we could never 
bave pn«8ed in B«ch «ort as we did." 

Leaving their firet ref„ge, they went through the 
etmit as fnp no tv. ■ 1 j , 

'iir as the island near the western entrance 
01 the second Narrow, which used to be called Penguin 
and now KUwbeth Island. Here the Desire was 
anchored, and a boat was sent on shore to collect 
limlB. Misfortune continued to attend on this ill-fated 
expedition. A sudden squall half-filled the hoat, the 
binla had to be abandoned, and it was with great diffi- 
culty that Captain Randolph Cotton and Mr. Janes 
Bucoeeded in getting back to the ship. On the ayth of 
October the DeHre passed Cape Virgins, and on the 30th 
ahe reached the other Penguin Island, nine miles aouth 
o! Port Desire, Here they had better luck. The boats 
were sent on shore, and returned laden with birds and 
eggs ; the penguins being so closely packed on the island 
that the men could not move without treading on ibem. 
After the mutiny at Port Desire, Captain Davis 
Haid to the culprits Parker and Smith that God would 
judge between him and them. The time had now come 
for retribution. They were ordered, with some others, 
to remain on Penguin Island and collect birds, a boat 
being sent for them as soon as the ship had anchored in 
Port Desire, But their guilty consciences led them to 
suspect that they were going to be abandoned, and 
they refused to obey tlie order. Davis then made tha 
following speech to them, in presence ot the rest of the 

crew :- " I understand that you are doubtful of your 

security, through the perverseness of your own guilty 
consoiences. It is an extreme grief to me that you should 
judge me bloodthirsty, in whom you have seen nothing 
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but kind conversation. If you have found otLerwise, 
Bpeak boldly and accuse me of tbe wrongs that I have 
done ; if not, why do yovi then measure me by your own 
uncharitable consciences ! All the compuny knoweth, 
indeed, that in this place yoa practised to the utmost of 
your powers to murder me and the master causeless, as 
God knoweth, which evi! in this place we did remit 
you ; and now may conceive, without doing you wrong, 
that you agiiin purpose some evil in bringing these 
matters to repetition. But God hath so shortened your 
confederacy as that I nothing doubt you. It is for your 
master's sake that I have forborne you in your unchiis- 
tian practices ; and here I protest, before God, that for 
His Gake alone I will onduro this injury, and you shall 
in no sort be prejudiced, nor in anything be by me 
commanded. When we come into England (if God so 
favours ub) your master shall know your honesties. In 
the mean space be void of these suspicions ; for I call 
God to witness that revenge is no part of my thought." 

The Desire was moored in Port Desire on the last day 
of October, and on the 3rd of November the boat was 
sent to Penguin Island with as many men and as much 
wood and water as she would carry, to prepare penguins as 
provisiona for the voyage. Parker and Smith preferred 
to go by land. They set out well armed with eight other 
men, but were never heard of again. Thus did God ap- 
pear to judge between the mutineers and their captain. 

Captain Davis, the master, and eix men remained by 
the ship ; and the opportunity was taken of exploring 
the river or creek, and making a careful survey of tlia 
anchorage. A large body of Patagonians came upon 
them suddenly, and set fire to bushes to windward of 
the ship, but they fled as soon as a gun was fired, and 
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did Bot appear a^n. Tlie health of the men was pro- 
viJed for by Berriog oat Fresh food in the shape of 
penguins, young seals, birds of Eereral kinds, and egg^ 
The leaves of the herb resembling sage, which they 
called scurvy-grass, was fried with the eggs, and ita 
effect appears to have been excellent in curing scnrvy. 
The great difficulty was to aecure a sufficient supply of 
salt to cure the birds. Captain Davis, with the help of 
the master and Mr. Janes, manufactured it by collecting 
salt water in shallow holes on the rocks above the reach 
of the tide. In six days it had evaporated, leaving salt 
in powder. Thus they were enabled to dry and salt 
14,000 penguins. 

On the saod of December the Desire weighed and eom- 
menced her voyage home to Engliind. Captain Davis cal- 
culated the quantity of provisions, and drew up a scale 
by which they would be made to last for six months. 
It consisted of five ounces of meal a week, five pen- 
guins for four men, and six quarts of water daily, and 
three spoonfuls of oil for each man thi-ee days in the 
week. lo this miserable condition the voyage home 
commenced. Davis was soi'ely in need of patience and 
high courage, for all his hopes were shattered and de- 
stroyed. He irnd lost at least ^i 100 ia the venture, and 
returned a ruined and disappointed man. 

On the 30th of January 1593 the ship arrived at the 
island of Placencia, off the coast of Bi-azil. Landing with 
a boat's crew, Davis found the settlement abandoned, 
but be got a supply of fruits aud roots in the deserted 
gardens, and was able to pilot his ship into a sheltered 
creek, where there was fresh water near the beach. 
They worked very hard in making hoops for casks, col- 
lecting roots and vegetables, and getting water on board. 
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On tlie night of Monday the 5th of February, not 
only the captain, but several men had dreams wbioh 
foreboded murder or worse calamities. The dream 
made bo strong an impression on Davis that he gave 
Btrict orders for all the men to take their weapons with 
them when they landed nest morning. Towards noon 
it became very hot, and the working party rested in 
their ehirts, some bathing, and others lying in the 
shade. Suddenly a body of Portuguese and Indians 
surprised them, and killed all but two, who brought tha 
news of this wretched massacre to the ship. Davis 
manned and armed his boat with all speed, but only 
found the dead bodies of his poor men, and saw two 
pinnaces pulling away towards Rio de Janeiro. Out of 
seventy-six souls who left England in the Desire, only 
twenty-seven now survived. The eaaks were still i 
deplorable condition, and only eight tons of water could 
be taken on board. Yet there was danger of being 
attacked by an overwhcliaing force from Kio ; and a 
the whole, Davis decided that it would be better"! 
fall into the hands of the Lord, rather than into tha 
hands of men." On the 6th of February the Desire once 
more put to sea, and off Capo Frio a plentiful fall of rain 
enabled the long-suffering crew to refill their water-casksi 

Now commenced a tale of horror such as ia not sur- 
passed in the annals of the sea. The penguins turned 
out to have been insufficiently cured. A loathsome and 
hideous worm began to form in the corrupting flesh, and 
multiplied prodigiously. Then, after they had crossed 
the line, the scurvy broke out in a most malignant 
form. The burning sun poured its rays on the miser- 
able men like a helmet of burnished steel. Their bodies 
began to swell, and they could scarcely breathe. Davia 
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eserteJ himself to the utmost. Though scareoly ahle to 
«jieak for sorrow, Le exhorted the poor atricken creatures 
to hnve patience, and, like dutiful children, to atxsept tbs 
chastisements of God. Some went raving mad and died 
in frightful pain. The master fonght it out bravely, 
and was just able to crawl about. Captain Cotton and 
Mr. Janes were in like cose. Davis and a hoy alons 
remained in pei-fect health. These five had to work the 
ship, for the eleven survivors of the crew were unable to 
novo. The captain and master took turns at the helm, 
and managed to trim the epritsail with the help of the 
other three. The rest ot the sails were all blown away, 
" Thus, as lost wanderers upon the sea, it pleased God 
that we arrived at Bere-haven in Ireland on the nth 
of June 1593, and there ran the ship on shore." Thence 
Davis proceeded in a fishing-boat to Padstow in Cornwall. 
John Davis returned to his home at Sandridgs need- 
ing welcome and consolation as mach as any man ever 
did in this world. He found it desolate. A Ecoundrel 
named Milburne had seduced hia wife in his absence 
and, not content with that, had devised accusations 
against the man be had injured in the hope of securing 
hia imprisonment, and so preventing him from prosecut- 
ing any plan of vengeance against the destroyer of hia 
peace. This was what Davia h.td to face after he landed 
on his native shore. For several months he appears to 
have been daied with the weight of his miatortunea. 
His friend Sir Walter Raleigh, in March 1594, wrota 
from Sherborne to warn him that a ivaixant was out 
against him, and to advise him to come up to London ; 
but he was intercepted by a pursuivant and brought 
up in custody. The nature of the accusation does not 
appear. It waa investigated by the best gentlemen 
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in Devon, and proved to be false. Moreover, the 
diligence, fidelity, and intelligence of Davis in the 
Queen's service vrere shown to be very gi'eat. He waa 
set at liberty, sureties being taken for his appearance, 
within twenty days after warning given, at Mr. Black- 
aller's house in Dartmouth j but it does not appear that 
he waa ever molested again by the emi:isaries of the law. 
Milbume was a dinsoliite person, with nothing to lose, 
and Raleigh heard that he had coined money and was 
likely to be hanged at the assizes. It ifl to be hoped 
that this was the villain's end. 

The disastrous voyage to the Straits of Magellan 
lirought out some of the best traits in the character of 
the great Arctic navigator. He showed himself to be 
as resolute and peraeveiing as in the Northern voyages. 
He was loyal to his chief under very trying circum- 
etances. He missed no opportunity of surveying and 
collecting iuformatioa that would be usefiil to futui'e 
navigators. He was kind and considei-ate to his men, 
and took constant thought for their welfare ; and if ha 
waa too conciliatory to mutineers, and strove to restoie 
subordination by gentle i-ather than by strong measures, 
the fault was on the light side. He, finally, met crushing 
misfortune with the calm fortitude of a hero. The faults 
as well as the fine points of the character of Davis were 
brought out in this terrible voyage, and tried as by fira 

The narrative of the voyage of Davis to Magellan's 
Straits was written by his friend Mr. John Jones, and 
waa published in Ilakluyt's collection. Fiirchas gives 
a letter from Caveudiah to 6ir Ttistrain Gorges written 
shortly before his de,tth, and the marvellous narrative of 
Anthony Knivet, one of the sick men who were so heart- 
lessly abandoned liy Caveudiiih on the coast of lirauL 



CHAPTER Tlir. 

PROGRESS OF THE ART OF NAVIGATION. 

Tub failure of the expedition on which all the hopes of 
DRvia had been set, and tho heavy lossus entailed on 
hira, destroyed every chance of won being able to renew 
an enterprise with similar objects. The money he had 
accumulated as the result of many years of work at sea 
was all lost Yet he retained hia patiimony at Sandridge, 
and thither he retired, with the intention of comniuni- 
cating to his countrymen the profesaioiial knowledge ho 
had acquired, in the form which seemed most likely to 
be useful to them. His wife would never more welcome 
bis return. She had deserted her husband and children, 
and appears to have died soon afterwards. But in the 
home of hia own childhood he was surrounded by his 
three little boys. His energy was not weakened, his 
enthusiasm was not damped, by his sonows and misfor- 
tunes; and, though living in strict retirement during 
the next two years, he wa.s neither idle nor despondent. 
Busily engaged on hydrographical work of various kinds, 
and watching witli deep interest the progress of mari- 
time enterprise, his two published works were composed 
at Sandridge during the two years which followed hia 
retiirn from Magellan's Straits. 

The rise of England's mnritime power during the 
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naturally led to the cultivation 
mil astronomical Etudiea wLich 
of a sailor's profession. Although 
% profound classical scholar, he was 
acquainted with the works of the ancients oa well aa 
with the more recent discoveries of mediaeval and 
Spanish labourers in the same Held. For the erudition 
of such men as Hues and Wright was open to their 
sail or- friends, and the practical navigator was able to 
appreciate the position of nautical science io his own 
day by comparing it with the ideas and practices of his 
predecessors. If we would understand the place which 
the " Seaman's SecretB " of Davis takes in the history of 
navigation, we must pass in review, with the same object 
as he would have had in examining former labours, the 
progressive work of those who had brought nautical 
astronomy to the point it had reached in the days of 
Elizabeth ; for ttie contemporaries of Davis still treated 
the work of the ancients with respect and discussed 
their methods, and the English had but recently begun 
to assume independence of foreign help, and to publish 
original treatises on navigation. 

All students of the sixteenth century, while welcom- 
ing the advances and improvements of later times, 
looked upon the philosophers whose labours and disco- 
veries are recorded in the "Almagest" and "Geography" 
of Ptolemy as the founders of nautical science. Ths 
lectures of Hood and the popular treatise of Hues 
instructed the Kiizabetban seamen in the former 
history of their science, and the interest of young 
navigators was aroused by the Stories of the earliest 
scientific discoveries, and by a review of subsequent 
progress. Aristanihus, Eratosthenes, and Uippaichua 
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fellows knew bow the famoas librarian of Aleic&ndria 
had calculated the obliquity of tlie ecliptic by means of 
the annilliE, or great copper circles which were fixed ia 
the square porch of the Alexandriaa Moseum. They 
were faoiiliar with his method of determining the 
circumference of the earth ; aad his learning and 
ingenuity must have satined thair reason, while it 
exciUd their imagioatioos. Eratosthenes hod heard 
that deep weUs at Syene were enlightened to the 
hott«m on the day of the sunnuer aoletice, and he 
therefore knew that Syene must be on the tropia Be 
had ascertained the latitude of Alesandi-ia hy obserra- 
tion, and he assnmed that the two places were on the same 
meridian. The arc thus measured enabled this original 
thinker to calculate the proportion it bore to the whole 
circumference of the earth, and his result was a fair 
approximation to the truth. This story of the methods 
hy which the great Alesandrian made his discorery was 
a useful and suggestive lesson. The work of Hipparchus, 
though more complete and extensive, did net appeal bo 
directly to the imagination. But the catalogue of stars 
and constellations, tlie syEtom of mapping by degrees of 
latitude and longitude, the theory of the precession of 
the equinoxes, were all due to the genius of Hipparchus, 
though the thanks of posterity for their preserration 
belongs to Ptoletny. Hence the system of Ptolemy was 
the text-hook of the Middle Ages, and the study of his 
great work, translated into Ambic under the name of 
the "Alunigost," was the foundation of astronomical 
knowledge down almost to the time of Davis. It was 
to learned Arabs, well versed in th 
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Ptolemy, that King Alfontso the Wiao committed tb« 
task of constructing the tables wliith bear his name; 
and the principal work of Purhach .iiid ItegiomontaiiuB, 
the two most learned German nBtronomere oC the 
fifteenth century, was tlieir t:'anKlaiion of Ptolemy. 
But Regiomontanua was not merely a tntnRlator. He 
constructed valuable instruments, and was the first to 
publish on almanac with tables of the sun's declination 
calculated for the years from 1475 to 1566. 

The adaptation of instruments and calculations in use 
at the observatories of astronomers on shore, to the 
requirements of seamen, was the most important work 
to be occomplLshed iu those days, and the developmeut 
of maritime enterprise in the fifteenth and aisteenth 
centuries made it a matter of urgency to utilise the 
discoveries of students. Progress was first made in 
tills direction by Martin Behaim of Nurembiirg, a 
pupil of Regiomontanua He first combined the 
theoretical knowledge of a student with the practice 
of a navigator. He had burnt the midnight oil while 
poring over the pages of the "Alinagoist," and he had 
accompanied Diogo Cam when that explorer reiLcfaed 
the mouth of the Congo in 1484.' This combination of 
theoretical and practical knowledge was calculated to 
effect changes whicii its absence had long delayed. The 
astrolabe, which had been known tor centuries ae an 
astronomical instrument, was first applied by Martin 
Behaim for purposes of navigation.' A graduated ring 
of metnl, held so as to hang as a plummet, with a. 
movable Itmb across it fitted with two perforated sighta, 
enabled a sailor to observe the angle between the 

■ W« leam thli rrnm an inBcriptinii on the ginbe of BebuDU 
* Tbis LI ijtnt<;<l by Bamn [Dec 1. Ub. iv., cap. 3], 
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horizon and the sun at noon. The sun's declination on 
each dnj was given in the almanac of llegiomontanus, 
and with these elements the lutitude was found by a 
very simple coIculnitioQ. But it is pi-obable that if 
Buhaitn hod not himself mado long voyages, hie 
theoretical knowledge would never have led him to 
adapt the astrolabe for use at sea. Behalm also con- 
structed a globe which is still preserved at Nurem- 
burg, and which ia the oldest now in existence.' Itwaa 
not long before aootber instrument of simpler con- 
etruction, and better adapted fov use at sea, was invented 
to observe the sun's altitude. This was the cross-staff, 

> 1 am Bind to be able to add the following note on the globe of 
Martin Beliaiio, which bad been kindly (urniabud me by the 
di>tiDgaiBhi:d geogmpber, Baron NurdoDokiold. "The glube of 
Behaim is, without ciiiiipariiim, the moat important geographical 
^ocament that appearu'd between a.d. 150, the date of the com- 
position of FtoleBiy't Atls>. and a.d. 1507, when Suysch'a Map of 
the World was published. Thi« glolie ia not only the oldest known 
to exist, but, from its size and ita wealth of geographical detail, it 
far turpnssed all analogoiia monumtnfj dt giographie, until the 
Bppearanea of the globe of Mercktor. It is the first geflgraphlcal 
doeumsnt which, without any reaerve, adopta the eiisttnea of 
antipodes. It ia the fimt which plainly abows the possibility of 
B [Hueage by sea to India and Cathay. It ia the first on which 
the discoieries of Itlarco Polo are cli^arly indicated. It is true that 
the BehaiuT globe may be aaid to hove been preceded, in some 
ToBpecta, by aome other earlier maps of the fifteenth centnry, for 
iuatance the map in a oodex of Fomponius MeU of 1427 in ths 
library of Rhcinut, and that of Fra Mauro. But if theu are 
impartially studied, it will be found that thej are baaed on the 
idea of Homer, that the earth is a large circniar island encompassed 
by the ocean, a conception totally incompatible with the new 
geographical discoveries of the Spaniards. Theae and analogous 
maps are, therefore, not in the aligbteat degree comparable with 
the globe of Bebaim ; which may be said to bo nn exact repre- 
sentatii>n of the geographical knowledge of the period immediatdj 
preceding the firot voyage of Columbus," 
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which was first described in 1514 by Werner of Nurem- 
burg in his notes on Ptolemy's " Geography." 

Longitude continued to be a dilliculty, although 
Werner had proposed the method of observiogf the 
distance of the moon from the eun with simultaneous 
altitudes, afterwards known as a "lunarj" and Gemma 
Fiisius, the learned professor at Louvain, had an idea, 
which he publishoil in 1530, that tongitade might be 
found by compai-iBon of times kept by f^mall clocks. 

The first use of the mariner's compass at sea by 




European seamen ia doubtfully attributed to Flavio 
Gioja of Amalfi, who lived about the beginning of tlie 
fourteenth century; and it was certainly in general use 
when Prince Henry of Portugal dLspatohed his expedi- 
tions of discovery a century later. The vai'iation of the 
needle was first observed by Columbus on the 14th of 
September 149Z j it attracted the close and constant ob- 
servation of Sebastian Cabot ; but later Spanish writers 
believed it to be due to inaccurate observation, and as lata 
as 1571 such a navi^fator as Sarmiento doubted its exist- 
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Xt^b, 



•no*. ItwM mrt i.nlil the English oerioudy took up 
tU» ■tii.ly or nuviKiklioti that ndvancea were made fa tbe 
•olonw of tomwtridl mngnetism, 

'i'lM* UN. of t|,e 



that any but the 

it» u»ed for estimating a ship's nin. 

(iliuio chart was & source of enormouti 

•rrtir Mid proporliiitml danger to the early marinerB, 

l»y H the de,t'»wi or latittide and longitu<]o w«re nrndo 

"' "<lii*l length on a (.Une aurfaee, so that the ew-or 

liioi'eft.Bd will, t^„ dintuiiw (rom the equator. Careful 

n»vl(|»tura, lil(o u^vis, pnpforred the use of globes, which 

lur • Uniii tiuio foruiiJ part of the furniture of a 

tiavliinlor. *rhi> diaeuvcry of a projection which obviated 

Uio Jl^uiivantago* of tlio plane chart was a.a era in the 

ini>8it>M lit iiiivigalion. Aa it also supplies another 

iviniukithle examplo of tlio importance of combining 

jinu^tiiml nxiHMiouco with thoorctiL-nl knowledge, it is 

dcMei'viTig of mora than pwaing notice, while the Btory 

of iU Ji»Oi>voHJr U M instructive as it is interesting. 

At a <li«tiuiixi of iiiuht mih-a above the city of Ant- 
wtnp, lit tl>" l«int wlmro tlio Hltle Rupel forms a junc- 
tiiin with the Hclii'ldt, there stands a Bmall town called 
Uihk>\hwi«1b. On a wintry evening of the year 1512 a 
poiii' »hocniHkor, with his wife and six children, who had 
triivuUml all the wiiy from Germany on foot, entered thi« 
KU mini I town, 'llio man, whow name was HubertCremer, 
was In sore new! ; bul 1>« uncle was a clergyman in Rupel- 
lunnde, anil he loolceJ to him for help. The old canon, 
(liBlmrt Umincr. received tliis forlorn party with kind- 
noM and hoBpiUHly, and on the 5*'' of March 1512, a 
tew days after their arrival, the wife gave birth to a 
^°y, who reoeivud the name of Gerard, and was brought 
••P Ijy his gi-eat-nncle. It was the custom in those days, 
especially in Holland and Flanders, for clergymen and 
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other learned persona to adopt a Latia form, of their 
name. "Cremer" and "Mercntor" mean a trader or 
murohant >u Flemish and Latin reepectively, so the 
canon bad taken tlie name of Mercator, his adopted 
nephew also being known as Gerard Mercator. 

The uncle, Giabert, was a poor man, biifc he contrived 
to Bend young Gerard to the great University of Lou- 
V.iin, where he was enrolled among what were called 
" the indigent students." Gerard bad a genius for 
mathematics, and after he had taken his degree he 
earned his livelihood by drawing and engraving maps, 
at the Kame time receiving lessons in nautical astronomy 
fi-om the learned Gemma FiisiuB. Mercntor published 
his first map in 1537, and his great terrestrial globe, 
two feet in diameter, appeared in 1541. Owing to the 
persecutions of the Inqaisition, he removed to the small 
town of Duiaburg on the Bhlne, in the dominions of the 
Duke of Cleves, in 1552, and he made that place bia 
home for the remaining forty-two years of hia long life. 

It was in the 3'ear 1569 that Mercntor completed and 
published his famous chart of the world on his new pro- 
jection. Thei-e is only one copy in existence, in the 
National Library at Paiis — a sheet 6 feet 6 inches long 
and 4 feet 4 inches broad. It is beautifully engraved, and 
dedicated to Mercator'a friend and patron, the Duke of 
Cleves. In the centre there is a long Latin inscription, 
which is the only indication given by Mercator of the 
principle on which he constructed hia chart. He tliere 
tells us that he had been led to give the degrees of lati- 
tude towards the two poles a slight increase beyond the 
proportion they present at the equator. The meridians 
are, as on the old plane charts, parallel to each other. 
The advantage of the now projection, as stated bj Mer- 
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cator, is that, although distances are distorted, the posi- 
tions of places relatively to each other are correct. Biit 
he nowhere describes in detail the principle on which the 
chart ia constructed. It is, indeed, doubtFul whether he 
had worked it out himself, for the chart is incorrectly 
drawn, only being approximately accurate up to 40°.* 
Mercator deserves the groat praise of having conceived 
the idea of a most useful projection, but it was not 
enough to do this without enabling others to construct 
it by a fixed rule. This is a striking example of the 
necessity tor combining practical knowledge with theoiy 
— a combination which waa wanting in the case of 
Mercator and his chart Tbo diagi-am opposite shows 
the idea which had occurred to the illustrious carto- 
grapher. 

Supposing the triangle A, B, C, to represent a section 
of the surface of the earth, C being the pole, and A, B, 
an arc of the equator. A, C, and B, C, two meridians, 

1 The meridional disUnce of 10° at tho eqiintor being ^ «, the 
distancea of tile pirallela, according to Mercator, wera — 



This diatance from the eqofttor to 80° o( latitude would thare- 



The torreot formula ia Mtr. Parit tor C - - 
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the distance between the meridians a dngroo of longi- 
tude, and tlie distAnce between the parallels A, B, and 
D, E, a degree of latitude. Then let A bo tho point 
of departure of a sbip, and E its port of destination. 
The line A, E, is tbe line which the ship will take, or 
its course. If the meridians are made parallel, they 
will be represented by tlie "" 
A, F, and E, G. The t 
qiience is that the poiiition of 
the port of destination is 
changed from E to I. This 
was tbe distortion caused by 
the old plane chart. The dia- 
gram shows that the line E, I, 
not only increased tbe dis- 
tance, but altered the c 
Mel-eater's object was to cure 
tbe distortion in direction, that 
is, to keep the course correct, 
even if he increased the dis- 
tortion in distance. He effec- 
ted this by pushing the port 
of destination farther north to 
H. In other words, he length- 
ened tbe degrees of latitude 
as tbey receded from 
equator towards tbe pole in 

the same proportion in which the degrees of long 
tude are lengthened in consequence of the' meridiar 
being made parallel. The courses would always be c 
rect, although the dist«ncea would be distorted. 

But Mercator supplied no practical method of work. 
iiig out his principle, lie died before any use had been 



t>4ft» 

nwil* of it ; nnA it wo* ntMTvod for an Englisbnan, wlio 
tuinililnni) prnctinn with theory, to ttttUse bis ide« by 
<iH|>|iIylii|{ riitvH fnr coniitriictang cbarte on bia printiplek 
MiiniKt^ir hrrktliuil liin liut &t Duitibiirg in Uie jear that 
Dnvin wnito hl> " Kuam&n'a Secrets." Tablw of nrBii- 
■lliiiml pnrtiM, wliioh ittip{ily the omianion of Meraitor, had 
•tlrKMly li«Hii prcp&rc«l in England 

(Inmiivii* nnil Floiuings had thus madegraat adTonces 

In iliwiry, but Itio tiFLtions which took part in the miiti^ 

tlili* itlMiuvcriM of t)ia flfteoiith centtiry felt the neces- 

■lly t(ir mmviirtiiift theory into [iractice. PortiigaJ took 

ttio IvHil In llilii work, followed closely by the sister 

klnitiliim iif llio |K<iilnHii1iv. I'edro Nunez, better knonrn 

A« NwiliM, Uv(h1 fi-vni 1497 to 1577. He taught matbe- 

lUKtUia hI C'uiinhi'a fur Dinny yearn, and published hia 

W"rk im tlio nit of navigHtim in 1530. Nonius gave 

ttm KnKttliin iif lovoral iirohlcnis, including the deter- 

■tiUialldii ut tha Inlltudo by the sun's double altitude. 

•In Uitroilm'nil Iho uno of rhumb lines on chart*, and 

•'"rKwiHl tho iM-i'OM of [ilmie chfirt», witliont, however, 

"''UK*'" tin It any lmi>rovf<mmit. The Spaniard Martin 

"'•>i'ininilti> I'lnnliw wn* lUo uonUimporory of Nonius, 

''^tti ha wiu iin oxplnivr m wull as an astronomictil 

"tmlatiti, lit hill "Simift de Ooografia," the second 

*"lUli>n of whliih wn« puliUnhed in 1530, he gives tables 

•*' •Uolliintir,^ mill doNOi'iptioiiB of the use of instm- 

"i^iit*. i|[^ ^„,,i[ wiiH the first prriotieal navigation 

'•^V fop ti,y j,,„ of Bdilors. EnciBo was followed by 

'ItiMVttr^^ /,,ii„o,.a„o, and Chaves; hut the best known 

f '"""'-h navigation boots were those of Medina and 

J^*""^"- Tbo " Rules of Nftvigation," by Pedro de Medina, 

"'^•^ published at Seville in 1563. ^^^^ 'I'^^gl* '"^'^y 

I *^^'«'«. ai.a «,« transUlea into Dutch with a supple- 
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inont by Michel Coignet of Antwerp. It was the work 
on wiiich Dutch navigators mainly relied in their voy- 
ages during the earlier years of independence, and a copy 
was found at Uie winter qiiartera of Barents in Novaya 
Zemlya in 1871, which had endured the Arctic froata 
and snows for nearly tliree centui'iea. But Martin 
Cortes was the Spanish author best known in England. 
His work covered more ground than that of Medina, 
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and WftB entitled "A Brief Compendium of the Sphere 
and of the Art of Navigation, with New Instruments, 
and Hules illustrated by very Subtle Demonstrations." 
Cortea was the £rst to suggest the existence of a mag- 
netic pole different from the pole of the earth. Spanish 
pilots had to pass a stiff examination before receiving 
charge of a ship ; and such care was taken in ascei-tain- 
ing positions and in navigating, that Spanish seamen 
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wiii'O oonntanlly lield up an exnmplea to Euglislimen by 
Did writiiiH of the lU)'. Practice led, in eome instances, 
to tlio ititrodiiction of improvemeiits and to inventions; 
ntid it \» iirubnljld that when Sarmipnto t«]ls ae that he 
liltiiiu'U wmiitruotod n now cross-ataff to subtend a larger 
Ktigb thim could lie token with any then in nae, he was 
Oil lion vourlnfi to obson-o a lunar distance, 

Wlioti Kiigland began to take a lead in maritlma 
entiiriu'lHo, hor people were far behind the sailors of the 
I 'tin lunula in kuowladgs of uautical astronomy and navi- 
|[Mtiori, Aa Kngliiihiiien acquired skill in the art of 
war liy vlmlying tlio military Gyst^iu of the Spanish 
army In the IjOw Countries, so they took Spanish navi- 
ffiiUini ON thnir mnxtiirs and instructors in the seaman's 
ui-t. In lH>th thtiy noon came up with and passed their 
j(iili!i«. Thii llrwt puhlicntions for the use of English 
Ktilliii'i wiuii til') " Uuttors of the Sea," the earliest 
having l)oon written in the fifteenth centur}i; but they 
wtirii mnroly rough eailing directions for the English 
mill ailjacimt ooiLNtn, It was to St«phen Borough, the 
Aiittio navigator and countryman of Davis, that Eng- 
Iniiil owoa hpT lint navigation book. Feeling the want 
of NUdh a mautinl very strongly, be induced Mr. Richard 
l&lun, tho puliliHhcr of ths lirat colloction of voyages 
ftnd travels, to undertake a translation of the Spanish 
work of Martin Cortes. It appeared in 1561, and there 
wore ton frenh additions between that date and 1615. 
The work of Ouovai-n was published in a translated 
form by Edward Uellowea in 1578, Medina was also 
translated into English by John Trampton in 1581, but 
it never attained the same populai-ity as Eden's edition 
of Cortes, 

Bourne's " Regiment of the Sea," published in 1573, 
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\rtui the first original work on uavigatii 
man, but even it was msrely deeigued 
to Cortes. 

enlarged edition 



by an English- 

a supplement 

derable demand for it, and 

brought out by Dr. ThomoB 



Hood in 1596, with new tables of the sun's declination. 
A special interest attaches to the work of Bourne, be- 
cause it is the £rst in vhich the existing method of 
measuriog the run of a. ship is fully described. It has 
scarcely been improved since. A "log ship" is thrown 
overboard in such a way that it remains in the water 
where it fulls, while the line attached to it' is allowed to 
run out during a fixed interval, timed either by counting 
or by a minute-glass. Then tbe number of knots marked 
on the line that have run out is to the time interval 
shown by the glass as the number of miles equivalent 
to the knots is to an hour. After the publication of 
Bourne's "Regiment" the practice of heaving the log 
ia mentioned' in naiTatives of voyages, especially by 
Luke Fox in his voyage to Hudson's Bay.^ 

As the interest in maritime adventure increased in 
England, and voyages became more numerous, the de- 
mand for navigation books and instruments became 
greater. The attention of many of the ablest men in 
both Universities was turned to the subject. Dr. Dee 
contributed several useful treatises from his richly-stored 
brain ; John Blagrave and Thomas Hood made improve- 
menta in the astrolabo and cross-staff, and Thomas 
Blundeville wrote his " Exercises" in iS94> which was 
very popular, and went through several editions. The 
science of terrestrial magnetism was much advanced in 
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who Lad acquired prao- 
-voyages diJ most vala- 
. England 1 



England during the snniG period. The subject of com- 
paSB variation was first treiited of in the " Discoiirae o( 
the Mngnct and Ixiad&tone," by Wlllirira Borough in 
1581, and it was more cloaely investigated by Robert 
Normnn, In a work called the " New Attractive," Not- 
man desciibed his discovery of the dip of the needle and 
his invention of iho dipping-needle, A few years aft«r- 
vards the scries of observations for the variation of the 
compass at London waa commenced, which ho^ been con* 
tinned uninterruptedly to the present day. But tha 
greatest advapce was made by Dr. Gilbert of Colchester, 
who, in his work published in i6oo, propounded tha 
theory that the earth itself wi 
The learned cosinogmphen 
ticnl eiperience by making b 
able servicea to nautical sci 

where, and it is to one of these that we owe the c 
plete utilisation of charts on Mercator's projection. 
Edward Wright was a native of Garveston, a village in 
Norfolk, nnd was born in ig6o, being nine years of aga 
when Mercator published his chart in 1569. He waa. 
entered of Gonville and Caiua College at Cambridge, 
and before many years he became well known as a 
profound mathematician. He accompanied the Earl of 
Cumherlaud in his ezpedition to the Azores in 1590, 
and we have already seen bow he met John Davis at 
Horta, in the island of Fayal. Wright then acquired 
that practical knowledge of navigation which completed 
his education. He applied the test of practice (« his 
theories, and saw for himself of what sailors were most in 
need. From that time he gave much attention to tha 
improvement of the charts then in use. He tells nB 
how the chart of Mercator suggested the means. " By 
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reason, he wrote, "of tliat map of Mereator, I first 
thought of corracliiig so tnau^ and grave errors ajid 
absurtlitiea in common use on charts, by increasing 
distances of parallels from the equinoctial to the pole. 
Bui the way how it ehoulil he done, I ItaTiit neither of 
Mereator nor of any one else." 

After his return from the voyage to the Azores, 
"Wright resided at Cambridge as Fellow of his Oallege, 
and it was tliei-e, in 1 594, that he discovered the 
method of dividing the meridian, in the very year of 
Mercator'a death. He sent his discovery to ]iia friend 
Thomas Blundeville, with a table of meiidional parts, a 
specimen of a chart correctly divided, and an explana- 
tion of the principle. All this was published in the 
same year in BiundevUle'a " Exercises." Wright did 
not publish his own treatise, entitled "The Corrsction of 
Certnin Errors in Navigation," until five years after- 
wards. He then showed the principle of the division 
of meridians, the manner of coostructing a table of 
meridional parts, and its uses in navigation. So that 
it is to Wright, the practical navigator, and not to 
Mereator, the theoretical student, that the honour is 
due of being the first to demonstrate the true principle 
upon which sea-charts should be constructed, by means 
of tables of meridional parts. Before Wright's publica- 
tion of the tables Mercatoi-'s projection was practically 
useless. Almost immediately after Wright's publication 
the charts on Slercator'a projection came into general 
use; UondiuB having produced his new chai-t of the 
world at Amsterdam, by the use of Wright's tables, ia 
1595. Mereator was the inventor. Wright completed 
the invention, and made it practically useful 

Wiight was not the only learned university professor 
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who combined practical knowledge of life at sea with 
theoretical study. Robert Hues of Hereford, who wae 
bom in the same year aa John Davis, was an 0-xford 
graduate. He was the friend of Sir Walter Raleigh 
And his executor. He aecompaoied Cavendish in his 
Becond voyage, and had also been on the coast of North 
Amei'icn. Hues and Davis must often have met at 
Port Desire rind in the Straits of Magellan, and have 
exchanged ideas. Davis would enjoy conversations 
with one who was deeply versed in the history of 
astronomical science, while Hues would benefit from 
the great practical experience of the Arctic navigator. 
The results of the learning and ripe knowledge of Hues 
wero given to tba world in his " Ti actatus de Globia 
et eorum TJsu," which was puUished in 1594. "While 
reviewing all the knowledge of the ancient Greeks and 
Arabians, he explained tlie uses of the globe, and pro- 
pounded various problems in navi^ntion, including that 
famous one afterwards proposed hy Halley, The 
"Tractatus" was much read, and was translated into 
English and Dutch. It included a valuable chapter on 
the use of rhumbs by Thoiiias Heriot, another learned 
scholar who had practical experience aa n navigator. 
Heriot accompanied Sir Richard Grenville in his 
voyage to Virginia, and wrote the " Brief and Tma 
Report of that New Found Land." He waa the 
mathematical instructor of Raleigh, the correspondent 
of Kepler, and the author of a great work on algebra. 
Hues died at Oxford in 1631, at a good old age. But 
Heriot was a martyr to science. His death, in 1621, 
was due to a dreadful ulcer on his lip, caused by a 
habit of holding instruments with verdigris on them 
in his mouth. Wright, Hues, and Heriot were all 
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examples of men whose most useful work in advancing 
nautical science was due to their having added experi- 
ence derived from sea-voyages to the knowledge acquired 
in their studies. John Davis, on the other hand, was a 
man who added knowledge derived from students and 
books as opportunity offered to profound and extensive 
experience as a seaman. 



CHAPTER IX 



AUTHORSHIP. 



John Davis wrote hia work on navigation at Sandridge, 
and dated the dedication to Lord Howard of Effingham 
on tte 20th of August 1594. It is entitled, " The Sea- 
man's Secrets, divided into Two Parts, wherein is tanght 
the Three Kinds of Sailing, Horizontal, Paradoxal, and 
Sailing on a Great Circle ; with many other most necea- 
eary Rules and Instruments not heretofore set forth by 
any." It was printed by Thomaa Dawson, " dwelling near 
the Three Crunea in the Vinetree." 

The object of Davis was to furnish his brother sailors 
■with hints and Buggestions derived from his own long 
experience, rather than to write a regular treatise on 
navigation. He desciibed his book as " a brief account 
ot such practices as, in my several voyages, I have from 
experience collected." His dedication to his old admiral 
recalled the glorious days when the Spanish Armada was 
repulsed, and ba toucbingly referred to the false accusa- 
tion of treachery wliich had been made by Cavendish, 
bnt which his whole conduct refuted, He then makes 
eome remarks on the tmporlance of the art of navigation, 
" It is," he Kays, " the means whereby countries are 
discovered, and community drawn between nation and 
jiatton. By navigation commonweals, through mutual 
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J not only sustained but mightily enriched ; " 
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to be held in great esteenij by whose hard adventures 
such excellent benefits are achieved; for by his esceed- 
ing great hazards the form oE the earth, tlie quantities 
of countrieB, the dii'crsity of nations, the natures of 
climates, countries, and people, are made known to us." 
lie takes Spain as an example, pointing out that the 
greatness of that nation is caused by "the painful in- 
dustry of the Spaniai-ds in navigation." 

The momentous character of the subject makes it the 
duty of every man who has a kiiowledge of it to impart 
that knowledge to the best of his abilities, " among whom, 
as the most unmeet of all, yet wishing all good to the 
painful traveller, I have published this short treatise, 
naming it the 'Seaman's Secrets,' because by certain 
questions demanded and answered I have not omitted 
anything that appertaineth to the secret of navigation, 
whereby if there may grow any increase of knowledge 
crease in pi-actice, it is the thing which t chiefly desire," 
The work was intended for Bailors. It was a book of 
wrinkles. Omitting " cunning conclusions " and pro- 
blems only suited for scholars to study on shore, it 
dwelt exclusively on "those things that are needfully 
required in a suflicient seaman." He thus explained 
his intention to the Lord Admiral, but, in addressing 
his own brethren of the sea, he appealed with confidence 
to their sympathy. "I distrust not but all honest- 
minded seamen and pilots of reputation will gratefully 
accept this book — only in regard of my friendly good- 
will towards them, for it ia not only iu respect of my 
pains, but of my love that I would receive fa7aurab1a 
courtesy." 
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Davis diviilEs the art of navigation into three parts. 
Horizontal Da\ igatiun is the same as what is now called 
plane sailing, or problems which require the use of 
plane trigonometry only. By paradoxal sailing Dnvia 
means sailing on the spiral a ship would describe i[ ehs 
continued sailing round the world on any course osoept 
east and west, north and south. He defines it also as 
the gathering together of many courses into one, or 
what is now called " working a traverse." A " traverse 
tuble " is now used to obviate the necessity for computa- 
tion which existed in the time of Davis. The third part 
is "great circle nuvigiitioo," which Davis definea as 
the one shortest way between place and place, the ship 
keeping on tlie great circle which passes through the 
place of depaiiure and the place of destination. 

Having defined the three kinds of navigation, Davis 
proceeds to describe the instruments which, in his time, 
" were necessary for tlie execution of tliis escelieot skill." 
These were a seacompasx, a cross-etoS and astrolabe 
for measuring the altitudes of heavenly bodies, an 
azimuth compass, a chart, and a paradoxal compass. 
This last instrument was probably designed to show 
how the line of tlie course cuts the several meridians, 
these meridians being drawn upon their proper inclina- 

After explaining the use of these necessary inKtru- 
ments, the author treats of the moon's motion and of 
the tides, describing an instrument which he invented, 
called a "horizontal tide-table," tor finding the time 
of high and low water. The diagram referred to in the 
test is not to be found in the copy of the " Seaman's 
Secrets " at the British Museum ; but it is fully ex- 
plained, with several examples, and appears to have 
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been a useful contrivance tor assisting a navigator to 
ascertaia the tides at various places. 

The rules for ascertaiuing the latitude are then given. 
Old writers almost invariably speak of the latitude as 
the pole's altitude, or the height of the pole. Davis 
begins by demonstrating the simple problem that the 
height of the pole above the horizon ia equal to the lati- 
tude, and he then explains the methods of llnding the 
latitude by observing the meridian altitude of the sun 
or of a fixed star. He describes the cross-staff, and the 
way to observe with it, and gives some necessary hinta 
respeeting corrections for declination, derived from his 
experience both in the Northern Seas and in Magellan's 
Straits. Davis used the " Ephemeris " of Stadius in pre- 
paring tables of the aun's declination, a TCork which was 
in general use in this country. Johannes Stadius was 
professor of mathematics at Paris, and afterwards at 
Louvain. He published his first almanac at Cologne in 
'545- 

The sections devoted by Davis to the sea-chart and 
its uses are veiy complete. Ho clearly explains the 
errors of the plane chart then in use, and shows that 
it is almost worthless (or a long voyage ; although for 
short courses, and for plans of coast-lines and anchor- 
ages, it is " to very good purpose for the pilot's use." 
Davis lays down three rules which ought to be observed 
with special care by a good pilot. The lir(.t is to obtain 
ft reliable observation for latitude, the eei:ond to ascer- 
tain the variiilion of his compass, and t!te third to note 
down the rate the ship is goiug evei'y hour. The 
method of finding what a ship i.s going by the log and 
line, which was explained by Bourne in 1573. a[jpeara 
to have been in such general use in Davis's time that h 
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did not think it n^^essar; to refer to it. He, hen 
tn&kea a Diiinbor of practical suggestions, confessing at 
llm dsiiie time that "these things are better leamt I7 
jirnctico than taught by pen," and he concludes tliis 
■ncHioli of hiM subject with an admirable passage: — "It 
Is Hot pOMJhlo thut Buy man can be a good and Buffi- 
(!i«nt pilot or akilfiil seaman but by painful and diligent 
prHotlflo, with tlio BHKiBtance of art, whereby the famons 
[illnt' mtty hr ntitonuicd worthy of his profession, as a 
ninnilxir mraln for the common weal" Ciiptnin Bed- 
ford, In hfpi " Knilnr'ri Pocket- Book," impressed the same 
truth on liiii i-wiilfirn, nearly three centuries after Davis 
liRil wHttnn. "The maatery of the oceau cannot be 
iHaiiil ii|«in tbn ■horo, and can only be acquired by 
iiii'mmiint inncllcti on shipboard, and at sea." Davis 
|llii*ll-ntpil liU Miction on eiiarts with a special chart 
nf llm Mrlll'li C'lirinnKi, initially called "the Sleeve" in 
fhiWH ilny«, it (iimlninw! wiindings as well as the out- 
lIliM iif Mm iiinNt, UI11I VIM ilrawn partly from his own 
HirVB,!'*, ami jwrlly fiflm the work of other reliable 
Ullntn, IIb JtwM)' Viiliiod this cni'cfidly prepared chart, 
hu' II' \w\\ iinvnr fslli'il to gi>-o hiui the true position of 
Ilia «M|> M'tien hn hsd (pit what lio calls "the altitude 
tttnt it<i)<lli," In nthnr wnrdM, (hn latitude and soundings. 
" 'Hint'el'iil*," hn my*. " linvo It not in light regard, for 
il- will tllVB ymi Bvcwi. evidenoe, and is worthy to be kept 
UN n Mt""'hil l«Wi<l for ttio ROamun's use, be he never 
«tt f>»|nirl' " I'lifni'tiinatBly Davis's chart of the Biitish 
CllHntiol In iifillbfi' In tho copy of the "Seaman's Secrets" 
nl lliH llrlll"li MuMiiiin nor in that in the Pepys Library 
«l<(<HMibi'l<lu(>, 

|ihvU iiiin<'liiil>is Ida flmt book by giving the form 
til ttldoh n idjt Nhould he kept, adding a page from the 
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log of the Desire in March 1593. The first col 

gives the date, the second the observed latitude, the 

third the courses, the fourth the distiinees run, th« 

fifth the wind, and the siith the variation of the 

The second hook of the " Seaman's Secrets " is devoted 
to a description of the globe, its uses, and the solutio 
o( numerous problems by its means. Davis thought 1 
most highly of the globe as an instrument for us< 
navigation. " The use of the globe is of so great e 
certainty, and pleasure as that the commendations ' 
thereof cannot sufficiently be expressed ; for of all in- 
struments it is the most rare and excellent." Consider- ; 
ing the errors of a plane chart, it is no wonder that t 
careful and Bcientilic seaman, like Davis, should turn \ 
to the globe for the solution of his problems, 
acquainted with the tables by which Wright was about 1 
to utilise Mercator's projection, Davis had given much J 
thought to some means of improving the sea-chart then J 
in use. He announced his intention of pubHshtng 
he called a "pnmdoxal chart," serving the purpose of a-l 
globe. It was probably a scheme for representing thefl 
globe on a flat surface with due regard to the co 
" gence of the meridians. But the publication of WrightJ 
was on the eve of bringing Mercator's projection inta;^ 
general use. 

At the close of hia little volume, Davis gives an 
indication that he had discovered a method of solving 
pi-oblems in navigation by arithmetical calculation. He 
speaks of "that sweet skill of sailing which may well 
be called navigation arithmetical, because it wholly 
consisteth at calculations compieh ended within the 
limits of numbers. For there can be nothing that by 
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this heavenly harmony of numbers shall not be moat 

copioufily manifested, to the seaman's admiration and 
great content, the orderly practice whereof, to the beat 
of my poor capacity, I purpose to make known." He 
never found an opportunity of fulfilling this promise, 
but he had evidently made some discovery of a means of 




handling figures analogous to that which Napier gave 
to the world a few years later. It was reseri-ed for 
Henry Eriggs to improve upon the discovery of Napier, 
and to bring logarithms into general use, by the pub- 
lication of his "Arithmetica Logarithmica" in 1624. 
Davis was probably on the verge oE a similar discovery. 
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Tbia remarkable man ■was an enthusiast His pat- 
riotism, and his love For his noble profession led him to 
concentrfite all the energies of his mind on the means 
of improving' the art of navigation and facilitating the 
work of eeamen. " It was not in respect of his pains, 
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but of his love," that he desired to be judged. Not 
only did he promote the safety of British ships by bis 
surveys and charts, and assist their navigation by tho 
publication of his secrets ; he also invented a great 
improvement in the instruments for observing for 
latitude. The " baek-staff " or " Davis quadrant " waa 
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tbe oSapring ot biu brnin, and was perfected at about 
tliiH tiui8. It coneisted of two concentric arcs of box 
wood, O, F, and E, D, and of three vane^ A, B, and C, 
with ihe neopMHry frnme, tho arc of one radius being 
60', and of the otiier 30*. A vane waa set on each kk, 
that on tlio longer ni-c, C, being called the sigbt vane, 
and ou the ahorter, B, the nhade-vaiie. At the end of 
the long radius was the horizon -vane, A. The abadc- 
vane upon the arc of 60° was set an even degree with 
soDie lutitiule less by 10' or [5* than the complemeDt of 
the suti'h altitude was judged to bo. Tim observer then 
turned his back to tbe aun and looked through the aight- 
vime on the longer arc, raising or lowering the in- 
strument until the (.h.idow of the upper edge of the 
nhude-vnne fell on the upper edge of the slit in the 
horizon-vane. Then, if he eoiitd see the horizon through 
tlw slit, tiio observation was exact and tlie vanes were 
rightly adjusted. If the sea or sky, and not the 
horiwiii, appeared, the sight-vane was moved upwards 
or downwards until the horizon was on. The degrees 
and minutes cut by the edge of the sight- vane, added to 
the degroea cut by the edge of the ahade-vane, were 
equal to the complement of the latitude or zenith dis- 

This tnatrument wn^ a great improvement on tbe 
oroaa-statT, and came into general use. It was improved 
by Flauisteed, and was the forerunner of the discovery 
of the plan of Inking angles by reflection, Davis's 
quadrant was the received instrument until Hadley's 
reflecting quadrant superseded it in 1731. 

It ia to be regretted that the charts conatructad by 
Davis have been lost, including those of his Arctic dis- 
Doveriee, of the SciUy Inlands, of the British Channd, 
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and of the Straits of Mflgellan. But hia labours wero 
not in vain, for his work was embodied in subsequent 
maps, and was useful alike to hia own generation an<l 
to posterity. For instance, the Northern diaooveriea 
of Davis are given on that famouB globe " which Mr 
Sanderson, to his very great charge, hath publiahed, for 
the which he deseireth great favour and commenda- 
tions." The expenses of constructing this globe were 
defrayed by Mr. Sanderson, the old patron of Davis, and 
the construction of the two globes was intrusted to 
Emery Molyneux, an able mathematician and drafts- 
man. The celestial and terrestrial globes are two feet 
in diameter, beautifully executed and well mounted. 
They were completed in 1592, but received additions 
up to 1603. The terrestrial globe not only shows the 
discoveries of Davis, but the traclra of Drake and 
Cavendish round the world, and the later northern 
discoveries of Barents. The Molyneus globes wore tbe 
first ever constructed in this country, and they are still 
preserved in the library of the Middle Temple. Such 
was the importance attached to them, that they formed 
the subject of special treatises by Hues and Hood, and 
were elaborately described by Bluadeville. It is 
evident that Davis nssisted in their preparation, for 
there are several names on the northern coasts which 
he explored, that do not occur elsewhere; and it is 
probable that the employment of Molyneux by Mr. 
Sanderson was due to the recommendntion of the Arclio 
navigator. The globe of Molyneux has preserved the 
nortliei-n labours of Davis, although his original work id 
lost; and the other charts which gave the results of hiii 
varied labours served a useful purpose during many 
years, and until they were superseded by later Burreys 
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The "New Map" of the world on Mercntor's projection, 
which was intended to illustrftte Hakluyt's great work, 
but which was not published until 1599, also contains 
the discovoriea of Davis. It is attributed to Wright, 
but there ia evidence that Davia assisted in iU con- 
BtroctioD. Both the Molyneux globe and the "Now 
Map" of 1599 have the " Furioun Overfall" at the 
entrance of Hudson's Strait. 

It was in these years of sorrowful retirement, when, 
he turned to study and literary labour for eome 
alleviation to hia grief, that Davis probftbly achieved 
his most permanently useful work for mankind. His 
charts proved invaluable guides to British pilots for a, 
long course of years, his treatise on navigation waa 
equally serviceable, and his " back-staff " facilitated 
observations, increased their accuracy, and was the 
direct forerunner of reflecting quadmnla and of the 
sextants of the present day. Columbus, Behaim, and 
Enciao, Hues, Wright, and Heriot have been referred 
to as examples of men who advanced the science of 
navigation through a combination of practical espe- 
rience at sea with the theoretical knowledge of the 
etudent. But Davis is perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of the importance of such combination. Hia 
diBcoveries would not have been made, his hydrogra- 
phical work would not have been executed, hia hints 
and suggestions for improvements in navigation would 
not have had the same vahie, if he hod not combined 
scientiHc knowledge acquired by deep study, with un- 
rivalled experience as a practical seaman. Above all, 
he possessed and cultivated the power of hard work, and 
he was inspired by the patriotic desire to perform useful 
flervice to his country. " What made John Davis so 
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famous for nttvigfitton but his learning-, which was con- 
firmed by experience," wrote Siv William Monson in 
one of his "Naval Tracts." 

The dream ot Davis's life was the discovery of the 
North-West PaHKage, for the increase of the we^iltb and 
prosperity of his country. For this he undertook thrE" 
dangerous voyages to the Arctic Rpgions ; for this he 
risked life and fortune in the Straits of Magellan ; and 
now, in his ixstirement, he took up his pen to make n, 
final effort, with the hope of arousing in the Goveniment 
and the country a sense of the importance of achieving 
this great undertakinf". Sir Francis Wnlsingbam, the 
powerful and enlightened patron of Arctic discovery, 
bad died on the Ctb of April i5[)o. But surely some 
of his patriotic spirit must linger with his colleagues. 
In the hope that zeal for exploration was not quite dead 
at the Council Board, but only sleeping, Davis addressed 
an appeal to the Lords of Her Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy Council on the Z7th qf May 1595, just ten 
yeara after his departure on his first Arctic voyage. 

The appeal is entitled "The Worlde'a Hydrographioal 
Description, wherein is proved, not onely by aucthoritio 
of Writers, but also by late experience of Travellers and 
reasons of substantial probabilitio, that the World in 
all his zones, climates, and places is habitable, and the 
sea likewise universally navigable without any natural 
annoyance to hinder the same; whereby appearea that 
from England there is a short and speedie passage to 
India by northerly navigation ; to the renown, bononr, 
and benefit of Her Majesty's State and Commonalty." 
It was published by " J. Davis of Sandridge by Dart- 
mouth, in the county of Devon, Gentleman," and printed 
at London by " Thomas Dawson, dwelling at the Three 
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Cmnes in the Vuietroe, and »re there to be sold," in 
»S95- 

Davis opens his argnment b^ stating the objections 
of adverse criticn. It was urged tbat America and 
Asia were joined, so as to make a pa.<sago imposnible, 
ns was ehovm by the fact that the pnstnge had been 
often nttempte>i and never achieved. Anolher objection 
wns, that even if the continents were nnt joined, the 
cold is so extreme thnt no mortal creature can endiii-e 
it. The quantities of ice carried down t-o Newfound- 
land, by which fishermen are "so noisomely peat«red,'' 
proves that the eea to the northward is congealed into 
one mass of ice. " When in these temperate parts of 
the world the r^iiod of that frozen eea breedeth such 
noisome pester ns the poor fishermen do continually 
sustain, what hope remains in 6o° to 8d° ? " Finally, it 
was argued that no onlinary sea-chart can describe 
those regions, either in the pnrts geographical or hydros 
gmphiail, whore the meriJinna do so speedily gather 
themselves together, and where quick and uncertain 
variation of the compass may greatly hinder or over- 
throw the attempt. 

The replies, as is natural, are set forth much more 
fully than the objections. The connection of Asia and 
America ia disproved both by the evidence of ancient 
writers and modern explorers, America must needs 
be tin island, seeing that we know Europe, Asia, and 
Africa to be an island, on the authority of Homer, 
Strabo, Pomponius Meia, Higinus, and Solinus. But 
we need not rely on any early authorities, seeing that 
we have the evidence of later discoveries. From the 
North Cape to the Cape of Good Hope the navigation 
is continuous, the nearest part of the American conti- 
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nent being 500 leagues distant. On the other hand, 
from the North Cape to Novaya Zemlya there is 
passable sailing, and the north parts of Tartary to 
the Cape Tabin of Pliny ai-e known to he bounded 
by the Scythian Sea. It is apparent, therefore, that 
America must be far removed from the Old World. In 
like manner, the sooth side, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, by SoFala, Mozambique, Arabia, India, Malacca, 
and China to Cape Tabin, the coasts ai-e all bounded by 
a great ocean. From California to the Philippines the 
distance is scoo leagues, so that it is clearly manifest 
that Europe, Asia, and Africa form an island far distant 
from America, 

These premises, as Davis next proceeded to show, had 
been established by the attempts of explorers. Sir 
Hugh Willoiighby, Stephen Borough, and Anthony Jan- 
kinson made voyagcB to the north-east which proved 
that the north parts of Europe were not joine<l to any 
other continent. The voyages of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards show that AmericB is far from India and the 
other southern coasts of Asia. It is true that the 
Spaniards take pains to conceal their knowledge, but 
they trade from Mexico to China and Japan, and they 
have information that the east coast of Asia lies dae 
north and south as high as Cape Tabin, where the 
Scythian Sea and the main ocean of China are con- 
joined. 

Davis then tarna with pride to the achievements of 
his own countrymen. " John Hawkins," he says, 
"was the firBt to attempt a voyage to the West Indies, 
for before he made the attempt it was a matter doubtful, 
and reported the extremest limit of danger, to sail upon 
those coastit. So that it was generally in dread among 
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Ti8, such in the slowness of our nation, for the most part , 
of ua rather joy at home like epicures, to sit and carp 

at other men's hazard, ourafWes not daring to give 
any nttempt. llow then may Sir John Hfiwkins be 
esteemed, who being a man of good account in his 
country, of wealth and great employment, did notwith- ' 
standing, for the good of hia country to procure trade, ■ 
give that notable and resolute attempt Whoso steps 
many hundreds following since, have made themselved 
men of good esteem, and fit for the service of Her 
siicred Majesty. . . , Then succeeded Sir Francis 
Drake in his famous and ever-renowned voyage round 
the world, who passed the dangers of the Straits of 
Magellan, coasted all the west coast of America to 4S' 
N., and found that the Moluccas were zoo leagues from 
the American eontineat." 

Davis then turns to the evidence derivable from his 
own Arctic voyages. "There resteth only the north 
parts of America, upon which coast myself have had 
most experience of any in our age; for thrice 1 waa 
that way employed, for the discovery of this notable 
passage. But when his Honour (Sir Francis Walsing. 
ham) died, the voyage was triendless, and men's minds 
alienated from adventuring therein." He proceeds to 
describe the results of his three Arctic voyages, and 
concludes his review with the expression of a decided 
opinion that the passage was to be found northwards 
from Hope Sanderson. "But," he adds, "by reason oE 
the Spanish fleet and unfortunate time of Mr. Secre- 
tary's death, the voyage was omitted and never sithins 
attempted." The interesting digression in which Davis 
explains the objects and results of his own voyages was 
piade to stay the cavils of those who might say, " Why 
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hath not Davis discovered the passage, being thrii 
ways employed 1 '' 

Having established the fact of the insularity of 
America, and of tbe consequent existence of a North- 
West Passage, Davis proceeds to deal with the objections 
based on the physical condition of the country. Those 
who sail from the North Cape to St Nicholas in the 
White Sea, find that the seas are free from the pester 
of ice ; the farther from the shore the clearer from ice. 
He did not deny that be had himself seen in some parts 
of those sens two sorts of ice in great quantity^ — icebergs 
breaking off from the glacier, and flake-ice bordering 
close on the shore. But he had found navigation free 
from ice up to 72° N., and he maintained that the open 
sea was never frozen over. 

With regard to the intense cold, ho appeals to the 
facts that the people of Lapland and Russia travel in 
mid-winter in sledges over the snow, having the use of 
reindeer to draw them ; that in Greenland the country 
is inhabited by people of tractable conditions, and by 
divers Itinda of birds and beasts, while in summer there 
are such quantities of mosquitos that he and his people 
were stung by them, and unable to have quiet while 
they were on shoi'e ; and that Iceland is also inhabited. 

He puts forward the opinion that the pole is the 
place of greatest dignity on this earth, by reason of the 
long presence of the sun, and a place most worthy to 
be discovered. The author of the " Seaman's Secrets " 
easily disposes of the objection baaed on want of 
astronomical knowledge on the part of his brother 
sailors, and he enumerates some of tha advantages to 
be derived from polar exploration. 

Davis tells tha Lords of the Council tin 
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ready " with his person and Lis poor ability " to under- 
take the service whensoever he may be called upon, and 
he concliidos with an eloquent and enthusiastic appeal 
in favour of his project. " All the premises considered, 
there remaineth no more doubting but that there is & 
passage by the north-west, of Gkid for us olone ordained 
to our infinite happiness, and for the glory of Her 
Majesty. Then wil! her stately seat of London be the 
stoi'ehouse of Europe, the nurse of the world, and the re- 
nown of nations; and all this by reason of the excellent 
commodity of her position, the mightiness of her trade 
by foi-ce of shipping thereby arising, and most abundant 







accesfl and intercourse from all the kingdoms of the 
world. Then shall the idle hand be scorned, and plenty 
by industry in all this land shall be proclaimed. There- 
fore the passage proved and the benefits to all most 
apparent, let us no longer neglect our happiness, but 
like Christians, with willing and voluntary spirits, labour 
without fainting for this so excellent a benefit." 

For a time the gallant sailor entertained a hope that 
his stirring appeal would not be without effect upon the 
minds of the Lords of tbe Council. He thought that 
his clarion blast would revive the spiiit of enterpiise, 
and rouse men from their lethargy. Once more 
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fancied himsfclf sailing out of thnt lovely harbour c 
Dartmoutli, and steering towards his beloved polar b 
with the cry of " Northward ho ! " Once more his puloa 
beat high with enthusiasm, and all the hopes of his 
youth were renewed. But the time slipped past, and 
no favourable reply arrived. Slowly and unwillingly 
be told himself that the prize was not for Lim. Ha 
hod worked hard, he had nobly borne the heat and 
burden of the day. But the fruition was for other 
men, for later generations. Yet there was work for 
him to do elsewhere. He could no longer remain idle, 
and before the year 1595 was ended it would appear 
that John Davis kvas again at sea. 

During the followiug two years thei-e is nothing from 
the great seaman's own band, and only faint ihotigh 
tolerably certain indications of the services on which. 
lie was employed. He received command of a ship 
belonging to Mr. Honeyman, a merchant of London, 
who traded with Rocbelle and the south of France, and 
often supplied Mr. Secretary Cecil with valuable infor- 
mation. Davis's vessel was captured by some French 
sLips of the League sent out of tbe porta of Brittany 
by the Due de Mercteur ; but they only took the cargo, 
allowing the ship and crew to go free. On his return, 
from this unlucky venture, he found the EnglLsh poi'ta 
busy with preparation.; for the Queen had resolved to 
carry the war into the enemy's territory and to attaek , 
tbe important city of Cadiz. 

Davis had many old friends in tbe fleet destined for 1 
the service of delivering a crushing blow to Spanish * 
commerca Hi-i old admiral of the Armada days 
commanded the fleet in the same stout ship, tbe Ark 
Roijal, and he naturally took with him his nephew, Lord -• 
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Thomas Howard, in the Mere-Honour, and his BOn-in-law, 
Sir Robert Southwell, in the Lion; while the gallant Sir 
Ames Preston, who had served with Davis in the Azores 
under the Earl of Cumberland, was ftag-captain. The 
chivalrous young Earl of Essex commanded the land 
forces, with Sir Eraneis Tere as hia marshal and chief 
adviser. Esses was on board the Repuhe, with Sir 
William Monson aa his captain, and Vere was in the 
Hainlow. Sir Walter Raleigh was rear-admiral in the 
Warapite, and for him were all the naval glories of the 
campaign ; while Essex and Vere shared the credit 
of capturing Cadiz with the land forces. Leaving 
Plymouth on the ist of June 1596, the operations of 
this well-planned and successful expedition were com- 
pleted by the 5th of July, and the fleet returned on the 
8tb of August. In the following year the expedition to 
the Azores was dispatched, under the command of the 
Eari of EsHes, which ia known in history as the "Island 
Voyage." This time Esses was again on board the 
RsjiuUe, with Middleton as his flag-captain, the same 
officer who had cruised with Davis in 1590, and who 
had bixjught the news of the approach of the Spanish 
fleet to the heroic GrenviUe in 1591. Raleigh again. 
commanded the Warspite, Sir Ames Preston was with 
Lord Mount joy in the Dtfiance. Vere was in tho 
Mari/ Rose, with Winter, the companion of Drake and 
discoverer of Wintei-'s bark in Magellan's Straits, as his 
captain. Monson commanded a ship of his own, the 
Hainhow. The Moon was commanded by Sir Edward 
Midielborne, a brave Eeuman, whose name is connected 
with the last days of John. Davis. Sailing from Fly- 
mouth in August 1597, this expedition cruised among 



the AjK)rc9, for whicb islandi Davis vae 
pilot, and returned in Novembei-. 

It LB certain thnt Dai'is served under Eaetx in on« or 
both of the.'ie eapeditiona ; for in a lett«r to the Earl 
written after bia return from Inilia, he says that he 
ui-dered his men " after that excellent method which we 
have Been in your Lordship's moat honourable nrtion&" 
Colliiterul evidence ia also furiiiabod by Sir William 
Mnniion in hia "Naval Tracts," who says that he oFli-ii 
had conversations with Davis during these expeditions; 
ntid immedintelj afterwards we tind Davis under the 
patronage of the Earl of Essex. In nil probability he 
was pilot of the Itejialei' at Cadiz and in the Azores. 
The expedition to the Aiores returned in Kovember 
1597, at the very time when the Zeelanders wera 
fitting out au expedition for the Ea^t Indies. Tho 
voyage of Lancaster bad drawn the attention of Eng- 
lish statesmen to the East, and it was considered very 
important that further information should be obtained 
respecting the various routes and centres of commerce. 
The Eai-l of Essex, therefore, suggested to Davis that if 
he could arrange to nccompany the Dutch expedition to 
India, be would have an opportunity of doiog good and 
acceptable service to his Queen and country. Particulars 
respecting the equipment of ships destined for India 
by a wealthy mercantile house in Zeoland had beeo 
reported by Sir Francis Vere. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE DUTCH VOTAGE. 



The qaaint little town of Veere is built along tlie banks 
of a canal wbich runs through the iisland of Walcheren 
in Zeelaiid. At the south eiitiunce of this canal is the 
poi-t of FJushiDg, then (in 1598) in the hands of an 
English garrison under the command of Sir Robert 
Sjdney an a cautionary town. Half-way down the 
canal is MiddelUurg, the capital of Zeelanil, with ita 
stately town hall, containing niches with statues of the 
Counts of Holland, and its vast mouaat«ry, with hall 
and cloisters, converted to aeculai- purposes. Hard by 
the cloister gate stood the house of Zachnrias Jansen, 
who constructed the tiitit telescope in 160S. At the 
north end of the canal was the thriving port of Yeere, 
famous in English history as the place where our King 
Edward IV. embarked on his trtumplial return in 1470. 
Now Veere is a forlorn little town, with grass-grown 
streets, and maoy houses for sale. But the scene was 
very different in the sixteenth century. The canal, 
opening on the " Boom-pot " or " cream-jng," as the aea 
was colled betvreen the islands of Walcheren and 
SchoHwen, was crowded with shipping. The quay wtw 
busy with the working of cranes and windlasses, and 
the carrying to and fro of meFchaadlae. The houies, 
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With their .uriou«Iy «.rve^ gables, were inhabited 
wealthy merchnnta. High above tU 
church and the handsome town hall, rk 
valimble plata Here 
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I rose the great 

in pictures and 

1 the esquisitely chased silver 

flagon representing the passage of the Rhine by Maxi 
niilmn of Burgundy ; an.l the walls are hung with ouriotw 
representations of sea-Gghta between Hookji and Kabel- 
jaW8, which took place in sight of the port of Veere. 

A rapid and marvellous change had come over the 
face of this island of Walehoren. Only a quarter of a 
century before 1598, when Davis landed on iu shore*, 
the country was in the hands of a cruel enemy, the 
fields were devastated, and Miildelburg was held by a 
Spanish garrison. In 1571 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the 
neighbour and early companion of John Davis, had 
landed with a feeble force of inesperieneed recmits to 
help the Dutch patiiota against the matchless infantry * 
of Spain, It was a life and death struggle for many 
years, but the right prevailed at last. In 1598 there 
was no longer any diinger from the terrible enemy of 
liberty. He was gone like an evil dream. Peace and 
prosperity reigned in Walclieren. Flushing -was 
occupied by friendly allies. Middelburg waa the bney 
capital of a free State, Veere was a thriving Beaport 
Not a little of this prospeiity was due to the short- 
sighted bigotry of the Spaniards. Their Inquisition had 
obliged large numbere of the most active and industrious 1 
citizens of Antwerp and otiier cities of Flanders to 
take refuge with their free neighbours, and these exiles 
gave an additional impulse to the commercial enterprise 
of the Dutch. 

Balthazar de Moucheron was one of the most illus-' 
trious of the Antwerp fugitives. He established a great 
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commercial house at Middelburg, whence he removed to 
Veere in 1597. It is very striking, and proves what 
a stimulating effect the love of liberty has on a people 
under its influence, that the Dutch should have pushed 
forward voyages of discovery and commercial enter- 
prise at the very time that they were grappling with 
Spain in a struggle for bare life. But so it was. 
Moucheron opened a trade with Russia, and sent his 
brother Melchior to reside on the river Dvina and 
form a commercial establishment in the White Sea. 
Melchior is said to have been the founder of Archangel. 
The attention of the Dutch merchants was turned to the 
possibility of opening a direct trade with India and the 
Spice Islands by the reports of Linschoten, and it was 
not long before the great merchant priuce of Veere 
took the lead in those new ventures, 

Jan Huygen van Linschoten was bom at Haarlem in 
1563, but hia parents moved to Enkhuiien on the 
Zuyder Zee when he was a child, and he was brought 
up there. OE a roving disposition, young Linschoten 
joined his brothers, who were engaged in commercial 
pursuits in Spain, and he went thence to Lisbon, where 
he was allowed to embark on board a fleet which was 
taking out a new ArclibiKhop to Goa in 1583. He 
remained in India for five years, chiefly at Goa, where 
he diligently collected information. On his way home, 
he was at the Azores when Sir Richard Grenville in the 
Revenge fought the whole Spanish fleet, and his nar- 
rative uBefuIly supplements the report of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, lietuming home in 1592, Linschoten pro- 
ceeded to give his countrymen the valuable results of 
hia travels. His "Nautical Directory" appeared in 
1 595, and his " Itineraris " in the following year. The 
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meruhants of Amsterdam were iacited by the infor- 
mation of LinHL')iot«n U> ultempt voyages to the Kac-t 
by two different routes, even before his books wei'e 

publifilied. Ah e^^pedition was seut by the Cape cf 
Good Hope in 1594 to make a voyn^ to the Saiit 
Indies, under the comtnuiid of Coraciia da Houtman ; 
but it returned without any very lucrative result, and 
the Amsterdam merchants were not pftrtic\ilftrly satL^- 
fied with tlie way in wliicli it Imd been conducted. In 
the same year the first of tlii'ee memorable attempts 
was made by the Dutch to discover a rotite to China and 
the Indies by the north-east. The expedition consisted 
of three vessels, the Sir<in of Veere, the Mercury of 
Enkhuyaen, with Linachoten on boai'd aa supercargo, 
and another Ateratry of Arasterdam, commanded by- 
William Barents, tlie most illustrious of Dutch Arctie 
navigators. While Linschoten examined the ice in the 
Kara Sea, Barents dbcovei'ed the whole of the west 
coast of Novaya Zemlya, struggling persistently with 
the ice, constantly observing for latitude and variation, 
and making an accurate survey. The ships returned in 
September, and Linschoten made such an encouraging 
report that the Dutch merchants resolved to send out A 
fleet of several veasele in the ensuing year to achieve 
the North-East Passage. Two vessels were fitted out ia 
Zeeland under the auspices of the house of Moucheron, 
the OHffin and Simn. Eukhnysen furnished two ships, 
and Amsterdam sent the Gn'ijlicntnd under ISarents as 
chief pilot. But they wore unable to get through the 
ice in the Waigat, and returned unsuccessful. 

The efforts of Barents and of the eminent geographer 
Plancius induced the Amsterdam merchants to make 
one more ntlempt. Bni-eiiffi sailed in May 1596, dia- 
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covered the north-western const of Spitzbergen, rounded 
the northern extremity of Novaya Zemlya, and passed 
his memorable winter in the haven on the north -eastern 
coast. The ship woa abandoned, and the crew escaped 
in boats, Barents himfielf dying in the midst of bis 
discoveries. The snrvivoi-s reached Amsterdam in No- 
vember 1597, nnd the Arctic attempts of the Dutch came 
to ao end, aithongh in the sttceeeding century their 
whalers did much to complete the discovery of the 
Spitzbergen coasts. 

Linschotcn continued to live at Enkhaysen, in tho 
society of aocompiislied geographers and seamen, chief 
among whom was his neighbour Lucns Jansz Wagenaar, 
author of the "Mariner's Mirror," the first marine 
atlas ever piibliaheti. Four ediliona appeared between 
1584 and 1596, and it was translated into English by 
Anthony Ashley in 1588. The fourth edition contains 
a chart of Norway by Barents, and observations on his 
espeditions to the north. "While his friend Wagenaar 
was engaged in the preparation of valnable cliarts, 
Linschoten supervised the publication of hia eastern 
travels, and translated the valuable history of the 
■Western Indies by Acosta from Spanish into Dutch. 
Linscboten died at Erikhuysen at the age of Eorty.eight, 
in j6i I. His "Itinerario" had been published in Eng- 
lish in 1598. 

It was the valuable and detailed information coU 
lected by Linscboten which induced Balthazjir de Moa- 
cberon to turn his attention to the East Indies, and on 
the failure of the three attempts of the Butch under 
Barents to discover a passage by the nortb-east, he 
resolved to dispatch an eipedition by way of the Cape 
of Good Ilogto. He informed the .States-General of lua 
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inlention, and reqnesled lliiit bin sliips tni^bt be eup- 
pHeil with guns and ammunition. Every encourage- 
ment waa given to him, and an order was issued that an 
armnmfiiit from the ZeelanJ arsenal should bo furnished 
to Iiis ships. The news of bis undertiiking was received 
with interest in Holland and in England, Sir Francis 
Vere, the general in command of the English troops in 
the Low Countries, reported tbe details to the Queen's 
Government. It was probably in consequence of this 
report that the Eiirl of Esses suggested to Davia that 
he should accompany the expedition. Two Nbips were 
fitted out at Middelburg, be Leenw (tlie Lion) and De 
Leeuwln (the Lioness), the former commanded by Cor- 
nelius de Houtman, who liad charge of the Amsterdam 
voj-age to India in 1595, and the latter by his brother, 
Frederik de Houtman. Cornelius de Houtman was 
the li'ias or com mander-in- chief, with Pietpr Stockman 
as captain, and Guyon LeFort as treasurer of the Linn. 

In tbe winter of 1598 John Davis came over to 
Wnlcberen to offer his Fei-vicea to the merchant-prince 
of Veei-e. The friend of Ralei^'h, of Wolsinghani, and of 
Efwes would have been welcomed by many friends. The 
governor of Flushing was a broth eiHn- law oE Walsing- 
bam's daughter; and young Arthur Randolph, a captain 
in Vei-e'a army, and son of WaUirighom's intimate friend 
and relative, wna married to the daughter of Jacques 
Gellert, the wealthy burgomaster of Flushing. Through 
these friends Davis would have had no difficulty in 
making the acquaintance of the loading mei-chants of 
Middelburg and Veei-e. But their aseistance would have 
been superfiuous. The fame of John Davis as a dis- 
coverer and as a scientilic seaman had spread to Holland. 
Ho needed no introduction when be pi'PHentcd himself 
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at the house of Balthazar Moiicheron at Veere. The 
offer of his services was readily accepted, and he was 
appointed chief pilot of the expedition on borii'd the 
Lion. A few other Englishmen joined, inchiding a 
Mr. Hopkins, who was an acceptable messmate to llio 
chief pilot, a countryman and friend in the midst of 
jealous and Kuspicious foieigners. 

The Lion and Liuness sailed from Flushing on the 
15th of March 1598. The Lion was 400 tons, with a 
ci-ew of 123 [lersona, and the Lionels 250 tons, wilh 100 
souls on board. Houtraan Lad the fitlo of General, 
with a commission from Prince Maurice of Orange, 
but he waa usually called the Baas. The two eliips 
were at anchor in Tor Bay for more than a fortnight, 
and Davis had the opportunity of paying a last vLsit to 
his little boys at Sandridge, On the 7th of April the 
wind waa at last fair, and the Liim and Lioneis made 
sail, sighting Porto Santo on the 20th, Palma on the 
23rd, and anchoring at St. Nicholas, one of the Capo 
Verds, on the 30th. 

After watering at St. Nicholas, the long voyage across 
the equator was commenced — a voyage of which Davis 
had already had experience — and the const of Brazil 
was sighted on the 9th of June ; but refreshment was 
obtained at the lonely island o! Fernando Noronha. This 
solitary spot in the South Atlantic had already been 
occupied by the Portuguese. Davis found that it was 
inhabited by twelve negro slaves, who had been left there 
to cultivate Indian-corn. They had not been \ limited by 
a ship for three years, but were well off, the island 
abounding in pigs and poultry, goats aud cattle. There 
was plenty of fish in the BUrrounding ocean and mul- 
titudes of sen. hhiU. 
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Leaving Pcrnftnilo Noronha on the 26th of July, the 
two sliipa doui>led Ciipe San Aguslin oa the Brazilian 
coast, and fiassed the Abrolhoa rncks in 17° S-, and 
forty mitea from the coast, about which Daris felt some 
anxiety. In celebration of the event, the Dutch com- 
mander indulged in and pei-mitted disorderly festivities 
of which the honest English pilot highly disapproved 
J-iie Baas choae a master of misrule, who was called the 
Kaiser," and passed three dnys in drunken orgies. 
After dinner the Baas could neither salute his friends 
nor understand the laws of reason, and those that ought 
to have been most respectable were both lawless and 
witless," Having recovered from the effecta of their 
drunken bout, a course woa ehnped for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and on the nth of November the Lion 
and Lioness were anchored in S.ildanha Bay, the 
modem Table Bay. The Saldanha Bay of modern geo- 
graphers, on the west coast oE Africa, and about fifty 
miles to the northward of the present Cape Town, is a 
misnomer, 

The conduct of the Dutch officers and crew was very 
different from anything that Captain Davis had been 
accustomed to on board the sliips he had commanded. 
The discipline w.is las, and there was a want of order 
and B3-stem. Houtman appears to have been an un- 
fortunate selection, and his intemperate habits did not 
conduce to subordination among his men. The Caffrea 
at Table Bay brought oxen and sheep to exchange for 
old iron. Davis obsei-ved the appearance and habits of 
these Caffrea with care and attention. He describes 
them as a strong and active race, with olive-black skins 
and curly heads ; speaking a language of most peculiar 
Bound. An idea of the pronunciation could not be o 
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Teyed better than in the words of Davis. He says, 
"In speaking they cluck with the tongue like a bfood- 
hen, whieb clucking and the word are pronounced 
together very strongly.'' He understood them to bo 
subjects of the King of Monomotapa, a region behind 
the seaboard of Mozambique. 

It was not long before misunderstandings arose 
between the insubordinate Dutch seamen and the 
natives. Having received some rongh usage, the Caffrea 
departed, and for three days thei-e were firea hladng on 
the surrounding hill:i. They tben came back and began 
bartering their cattle, but they were only watching an 
opportunity tor retaliation, Tliey suddenly attacked 
tbe Europeans, and killed thirteen with their darts at 
close quarters. The Dutchmen fell into a panic, threw 
away their arms, and ran to the shore. Houtman 
prudently romained on board. He sent corslets, mus- 
ketfi, swords, and pikes to the men on shore, but no 
one to lead them. They remained at theiv tents with- 
out taking the offensive, and were surrounded by the 
Caffrea and their cows, "We were in muster giants 
with great armed bodies," says Davis, '■ but in action 
babes with wren's hearts." Tben the English pilot, 
with bis mate Hopkins, came forward, and undertook to 
marshal them and lead them against the enemy, But 
althoT;gh some consented, several ran to the pottage-pot, 
swearing it was dinner-time, and at night they all went 
on board. The gfeat mastiff belonging to the Baas 
was left behind. " He by no means wonld come to us, 
for I think he was ashamed of our company." 

The year was coming to a close before the espedition 
rounded the Cape, and on the 3fd of Febmary 1599 the 
two ships anohoted in the Buy of St. Augustine, on the 
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aooth-WMt «OMi of Madagascar. Hoatman had « 
tiiM place during bu fint voyage, and had cruelly i 
treated the natirea: The con«eqaence was Uiat they ■ 
6e<) into the interior, and would bsTe ni 
with the rtrangers. No supplies cuuld be obtained, a 
after a fortniglit the Diit4:hnien madeEail for the C 
liilnn'U, naming the place "Hungry Bay." 
Cuinoro groop they were more fortunate, and < 
frndi proviaiona at the ialand of Mnyotta, where t 
anchored. All the care of Davis was required for t 
eiutem navigation from tbe Seychelles. After Tieitii 
Mayolta and Johanna in the Comoro group, he i 
gnted the ships past the Amirante Ehoala to the I 
diveH, where tliey again anchored, and obtained a 
pilot who took them through the difficult chax 
between the coral islands. Thence the voyage was c 
tiuueil to Suinntra, and on the 2 ist of June the a 
were anchored in the Bay of Aehen. 

During the whole voyage Davis made hjdrographie 
Dotes witli gTE:at diligence, observed tlie appeamnt 
mannem, and cuKtoirm of tlio natives; and collected ■ 
formation rcRpocling the trade of each place, both 1 
regards the exports and the kiud of goods that 1 
most in detnauU. Wliile his skill aa a pilot a 
navigator was moat acceptable to his employers, he w 
acquiring knowledge and experience which would boi.l 
useful to his own country. 

Aclien, the most noHhern kingdom in the island o 
Sumatca, has great historical interest, owing to itid 
having been so much frequented by the early Duto 
and English voyagers. Tlio name is properly Achehc] 
and Colonel Yule sugge.'*tB that we got our form of t 
word fiom the Arabs. The King of Achen at that tim 
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waa a itaurper named Allah-u-d(n Shah, who had mur- 
dered the former king, Iklansnr Shah, and his family 
in 1585. He is snid to have been orig'inally a fisher- 
man, whose courage and prudence raiflcd him to the 
position of commander of the forces, and he eventually 
hecame King of Achen, He sent his ofiicers on board 
the Liim and Liimess to measure their length and 
breadth, and take the number of men and guns. Two 
men were sent back with them to take presents on 
shore, and they returned with news that there would 
be peace and plenty of trade. In the harbour there 
were three small ressels from Arabia, one from Pegu, 
and a Ftirtugtiese named Dom Alfonso Vicente, who had 
come from Malacca with four vessels, with the object 
of thwarting the Dutch in their efforts to trade. The 
Baas Iloutman was, however, received by the King ia 
a friendly manner, and [iresented with a Atm of Lonoitr. 
He came bock with a cargo of pepper in his boat, and 
boasted loudly of his influence with the King. The 
Dutch merchants then landed with their goods, and the 
King proposed that if Houtman would help him in his 
war against Jobore, he would give him a lading of 
pepper in return, 

Houtman bad shown a foolish jealousy of the English- 
men who were serving in bis ship. The native officers 
had reported to the King that there were some men on 
board who appeared to be dilferent from the others. 
The King rightly conjectured that they must be English, 
and asked Houtman if he had any Englishmen on board. 
At first the Boas declared that there were none, but on 
being hard pressed, he admitted that the chief pilot and 
a few others were Englishmen who had been brought up 
in Flandera. He would not let Davis or Hopkins go oa 
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tality, and used all their art to seenre compliance. 
SudcJenlj these treacherous Malays threw off the mask. 
Houtman was quickly murdered ; but Davis, aided by 
Ilopkins and the Treasurer Letort, secured the appronch 
to the poop with great presence of mind, and repulsed 
the savage onslaughts of the enemy. If their defence of 
the poop had failed, the ship would have been lost, as 
the Malays had secured the cabin and the gun-deck, 
Pieter Stockman, the captain, and several others, jumped 
overboard in depp.iir, but eventually got back again. 
The precaution of placing stones in the tops wa^ most 
fortunate, for the Dutch sent volleys among the Malays, 
who were vigorously attacked in front by Davis and his 
little band from the poop. The enemy began to give 
ground, and the gallant pilot came down from the poop 
to follow up his success. As Hopkins jumped down 
after him, he was badly wounded by a Turk who rushed 
out of the cabin, and they both rolled on the deck 
together, l)avi9 turned round quickly and ran the Turk 
through with his rapier, and Stockman, the skipper, who 
had scrambled on boai'd again, tbrust a pike down the 
poor wretch's throat. Meanwhile a similar scene of 
treachery bad been enacted on board the Lioneas. All the 
officers but Frederik Houtman were murdered. The 
Lion then cut her cable, bore down on her consort, and 
recovered her. The Malays fled, jumping overboard 
and swimming away. The King of Achen was on 
the beach watching the event, and when Lb saw that 
bis villainous rnsa had failed, he caused all the Euro- 
peans who were on shore, except eight, to be mur- 
dered. The Dutch loss amounted to siTty-eight men 
killed, including Captain Stockman, and three boats 
destroyed. Tbo two ships made soil the some day, 



and aDchored oS the towa of Fedir, 
of Sumatra. 

Frederik de Koiitman, the 
although he escaped death, rem. 
for two years, during which 
tioon,ry of the Malny language, 
tious of etaca in the southern 
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iptnin of the LioneM, 
led a prisoner at Achen 
ne he compiled a die- 
id took several observa- 
phere, which, with 



his dictionary, were published after his return to Hol- 
land. Three sealed letters were ou board the Uon, 
marked A, B, and C, which were to be opened in 
the event of Houtman'a death. In A, an officer was 
appointed to succeed who had been killed at Acbeiu 
B named a Frenchman, Guy Lefort, who had been. 
treasurer; and he was accordingly accepted as Baas or 
commander of the expedition. The letter marked 
was not opened. 

From Pedir the two ships went to Pulo Lotiim,' in the 
territory of Queda, on the west side of the Malacca 
peninsula, where water and fresh provisions were obtained. 
Lefort then resolved to return to AcLon, to obtain tidings 
of the men who had been left on shore, and to rescue 
them if possible. Arriving in Achen Bay on the 12th 
of October, the Lion fired some shots at a giiUey which 
was sent out to oppose her, but no communication 
appears to have been held with the shore, and a few 
(lays afterwards Lefort shaped a course to Tennasaerim, 
and thence to the Nicobar Islands, Here tliey ohtained 
fruit and vegetables, but they were in great want of 
grain and other provisions necessary for a long voyage. 
From the Nicobars they sailed for Ceylon, and on the 
passage were so fortunate as to meet a vessel from 
Negapatam in India, laden with rice. Trade was 
1 This is prubably a misptint. It may be Pulo Butun. 
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opened, the greater pnrt oF the cargo of rice being sold 
to tlie Dutebinen, and regularly paid for. But tbe Lioa 
and Lioness were never able to reach Ceylon, and in 
January 1600 it waa resolved to shape a coume home- 

The two ships doubled the Cape of Good Hope on tbs 
26th of March, and reached the island of St. Helena on 
the 13th of ApriL They got fi-esh water and fruit, but 
at Bunseb on the second day of their stay a large Spanish 
caravel arrived, and anchored a musket-shot to wind- 
ward of the Dutchmen. Her guns were dismounted, so 
the Lion and Lioitess kept up a steady Gre on her during 
the first part of the night without a single shot being 
returned. By midnight the Spaniards had mounted 
some of their guns, and began to use them with eSec^ 
hitting the Lion severaJ times and killing two men, 
Lefort then thought it prudent to retreat, and the two 
ships sailed from St. Helena on the l6th of April, and 
proceeded to Ascension, with many sick men on board. 
But there they were again disiippointeil, finding nothing 
but a fruiLlosa green rock, without wood or water. Then 
Davis advised that a course ahoui J be shaped for Fernando 
Noronha, the lonely island in Mid- Atlantic, which they 
had visited during the voyage out, and where they knew 
that fresh provisions could bo obtained. Refreshment 
was thus secured for the sick and enfeebled crew before 
commencing tlie long voyage northwards, and on the 
agth of July 1600 the second Dutch voyage to the East 
Indies was concluded, the two ebipa arriving safely 
at Middelburg. 

There is no narrative of this voyage in Dutch, and 
the only one estant is that written by John Davis as 
an enclosure to a letter addressed to the Earl of Essex. 
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DaTis describes the kingdom of Achen, ita inhabi- 
tanta and commodities, besides narrating tbo events ' 
oE the voyage. He himself wns a Leiivy loser, for all 
bis European goods were sei;ted before lie Lad received 
any merchandise in exchange for them. A vein of 
plcfl.'uint humour runs through his narrative, and he 
even jokes over his own losses. " I do most grieve over 
the losses of poor Johu Davis," he says, "for I may 
conclude that although India did not receive me very 
rich, yet she hath sent me away reasonnhio poor," 

The letter from Davis to the Earl of Essex is dated 
at Middelburg on the ist of August 1600. The object 
of his voyage is here stated to have been " the discovery 
of these eastern parts of the world, to the service of Her 
Majesty and the good of our country." The employ- 
ment of such a man as Davis wa.i a benefit to both 
countries; and there is evidence that the Dutch mer- 
chants fully appreciated his services. Wlien W. Walker 
translated the Dutch voyage of Jacob Neck in i6oi, he 
sent a covering letter to Sir Thomas Suiith, the Governor 
of the East India Company, in which be wrote :— " The 
Dutch had special assistance in their late navigations 
by the means of Master John Davis and other skilful 
pilots of our nation ; and in return the Dutch do in 
ample manner requite us, acquainting uh with their 
voyages, discoveries, and dangers, both outward and 
homeward." 

Davis returned exactly at the right moment. The 
English East India Company was fitting out its first 
fleet, and the services of the illustrious pilot would be 
neeJeil by Lis own countrymen. 



CHAPTER XL 



Two important events at tlie close of the great 
Queen's life were among tlie most momentous ia her 
reign as they affected future history — namely, the 
(ounUation of the East India Company and her noble 
reply to the Commons on the question of monopoliea. 
Several circumstances had conduced to a determination 
on the part of the leading merchants of London to 
undertake commercial voyages to India by ivay of the 
Cape of Good Hope. The court of the Emperor Akbar 
at Agra, had been reached by Ralph Fitth and two 
companions, travelling by land, in 1585; and Fitch, 
after, visiting Bengal, returned and wrote an interesting 
narrative, which was published in Hakluyt's Collection. 
In 151)9 Dr. Thome, who had long resided at Seville, 
sent home a full I'eport on the advantages of a trade 
with India; but the most direct information was de- 
rived from Captain James Lancaster. This admirable 
seaman was a native of Basingstoke, and in hi^i early . 
years he had been in Portugal in the capacity of a 
soldier, and afterwni'ds of a merchant. In 1591 he 
sailed on his finit voyage to India as rear-admiral of 
the Edward Bortavenlure, in a fleet of three ships com- 
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iiiniiilod by C'aptnin Rayniond, an old wrvant of Lord 
lluwunl of Ktliiiglmin, who is roenlioued with com- 
iDoiiiIntiiin by JuUii l>avia in bin pi-efuce to tbe "Sea- 
mnii'H Swrelii." Kuymonil's ship wiis lost with all 
bundii off the Ciipe, htit Luocuster was mure fortu- 
iiitte. I [is vcAsel was tbe lirat commanded by an 
EuKliiihinnii to round the Cape and visit the Ha^-tem 
l»liitid«, and Lancaster brought back much valuable in- 
furmation, altkougb be la»i htB ship in the We^t Indies, 
and wont through many adventures before ho reached 
KnKl'uiil adnin in 1594- In the following year he com- 
manded a llpot of thrpj sliipa fitted out by the merchants 
of Ijundon, with whiub ho made a Buccessful attack on 
tho town of Ponmmbuco in liraiil. 

From thctte various sources the merchant-princes of 
London ooUectcd information sufficient to jiiNtify the 
formation of a pompany. The life and soul of English 
COiUDiercial ontei'prine at this time was Sir Thomas 
Hinith. This enlightened and liberal merchant in- 
herited an estate called Brooke Place in the Kentish 
parlNh of Sutton-nt-Unne tram hb fnther, as well as 
OonxiderKble wealth, whioh he largely increased. He 
built a house at Brooke Pliice, while his town-houses 
in Philpot Lane and in Gnioechurch Street were the 
centres of hospitality, It was hiii great merit to have 
encouraged maritime enterprise and discovery tbrongh- 
out a long life, not mainly for the sake of gain, but for 
the honour of his country. He was an active member 
of the Muscovy Company, and may be coneidered as the 
chief founder of the East India Company. He strove 
to promot« the efficiency and welfare of seamen, and 
engaged Dr. Hood to deliver lectures on navigation at 
his house in Philpot Lane. 
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Under the atiapiceB of Sir Thomas Sraitli, tlie mer- 
chants of London subscribed ^72,000 with the object 
of establishing' a direct trade witli the East Indies, and 
several noblemen joined in the venture. On October 
16, 1595, the Queen's gracious acceptance of the voy- 
age was announced, and preparationa were energetically 
pushed forward all through the autumn, On the loth 
of December Captain Jamea Lancaster was nominated 
general of the fleet, with a commission of martial law 
from the Queen ; and Captain Middleton received the 
appoiiitment of vice-admiraL On December 31, 1599, 
tlie charter of incorporation of the East India Com- 
pany was granted, being a privilege for fifteen yeara to 
ceitiiin adventurers for the discovery of trade with the 
East Indies, the list of adventurers being appended. 
It ia headed hy the name of George Clifford, Earl of 
Cumberland, followed by those of Z15 knights, aldermen, 
and merchants. Sir Thomas Smith was chosen first 
governor of the Company, and there were twenty-four 
directors, including James Lancaster and John Middle- 
Ion, the leaders of the expedition. 

A ship of 600 tons belonging to the Earl of Cumber- 
land was bought for ^£3700. Her name was the Malice 
Siiu'iT'je, which was altered to that of the Rt-d Dragon, 
and she underwent a thorough refit. She was selected 
as the admiral, and Captain Lancaster was on board 
her with a crew of zo2 men. Captain Middleton hnd 
tiie Hector of 300 tons with 108 men ; the Ascension was 
under William Brand, a ship of 260 tons, with 82 men, 
and the Susan of 240 tons with 88 men was commandi'd 
by John Ileywood. There was also a store-ship of 1 3 tons 
called the Guesi, to accompany the fleet with additional 
supplies and enable the ships to fill up on the voyngc. 
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Besides the General, which nas the title given to 
Lancaster, there was in each ship a master, who was 
respounible for the goods brought on board ; a ma^tur's 
inKt«, who kept the keys of the hatches ; a pilot, who 
navigated the ship from port to port; a purser, a surgeon, 
and a rummager, who superintended the stowage of tho 
hold. There were also merchants to establish factories 
in the East and to arrange the commercial affairs of the 
Company. Sir Thomas Smith was most careful iu issu- 
ing regiilntions for the health and comfort of the men, 
and he was well seconded by Captain Lancaster, who 
was a seaman of great experience, a good organiser and 
administrator, and a commander who sympathised with 
his men while he maintained strict diseipline. The 
ordinary provisions were bread, meal, oatmeal, salt beef, 
pickled beef and pork, peas, beans, salt fiah, beer, cider, 
and wine, with smaller allowances of cheese, butter, oil, 
vinegar, honey, and rice. Great attention was paid to 
the quality of the meat, the bea.'its being purchased alire 
after inspection, and slonghtercd in tho Company's yard 
at Elackwall. The onlnance provided for the ships 
consisted of cannon, demi-cannon throwing a ball of 36 
pounds, culverins with 20- pound and demi-culverins with 
12-pound balls. There was a large supply of small- 
arms, and each ship was provided with twelve streamers, 
two flags, and one ensign. Nearly the whole sum Bub- 
sciibed was expended on the ships, and on the mer- 
chandise to he exchanged for npiues and other produeta 
of the East. 

John Davis returned fi-om. his Dutch voyage when 
the preparations for the English espedilion were well 
advanced and all the capt-aiiis appointed. But Sir 
Thomas Smith was anxious to seenro his valuable ser- 
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■vWs. and he was nominated ciiief pilot of the fleet, to 
embark on boaid the Bed Drnijon. Hta I'emunerntion 
■wiis to be according to results, and he received a " bill 
of adventure " upon the gains of the voyage. He wria 
to receive ^500 if the voyage yielded two for one, ^looo 
if tbi-ee for one, and J^^o□o if five for one. The know- 
Itdge aef|iiired by Diuis while serving with the Dutch 
waB a very useful guide to the Directors in selecting 




their merchandise for tbo Enatem mnrfeeti, and hia recent 
navigalion of the Indian Occaa enabled liiui to furnish 
most valuable advice. 

On the ijtb of Fcbninry 1601 the expedition sailed 
from Woolwich for the Downs, the Geneml having been 
Bupplied with letters from the Queen to the King of 
Achen and other Eastern potentates, and with rich gifts 
for them from the Company. The ships were detained 
by weaterly winda, and it wbb Easter Day before they 
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■ived ill Tor Bay harbour. At lenglh Davis was able 
to visit hi-, home and to arrange about the ciare of 

I chiWren iliiiirg his long absence. The faithless wife 
appears to huve Lcen dead, and a. Indy named Judith 
lliivard appears upon the scone, who kept house at 
SandrrilgB and attended to the education of the mother- 
less children A dark shadow now rested upon the one© 
hnppy home Dana was a. struggling nmn, striving to 
retrieve his fortunes. Unequalled an ft navigntor and 
pilot, with almost every qualification for high command, 
famous as a discoverer even in his own generation, he 
had not been fortunate. His home was darkened by 
sorrow, and his ventures had been uniformly unlucky 
since his ill-starred engagement with Cavendish. But 
now hia appointment as chief pilot of the first fleet sent 
forth by the East India Company opened a brighter 
prospect and gave ground for renewed hope. 

On the and of April 1601, the wind being fair, the 
fleet sailed from Tor Bay and commenced that memor- 
able voyage which was destined to be the foundation- 
stone of the glorious edifice of Biitish empire in the 
East. After obtaining water at Grand Canary, the 
ships were steered southerly until the region of equatorial 
ciihuB was reached, where they were detained from the 
20th of May to the uth of Juno. Then there were light 
breezes, generally from the south, and one day a sail was 
seen on the horizon. Tlie Drajtn immediately went in 
chase, and captured the stranger by two in the same 
afternoon. She was a Portuguese ship laden with win^ 
oil, and grain, and her valuable cargo was a great assist- 
ance to the English, Jjincaater divided it equally among 
the four ships. On the 30th of June they crossed the 
equator; and for the third time Davis rounded that 
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Cape San Aguatin on the Brazilian coast, which has so 
prominent a place in the history of all the early voyages 
to India. All the stores were taken out of the Guesl 
when the fleet was about 1200 miles south of the lioe, 
her bulwarks were broken down for fuel, and she was 
turned adrift. It was the 9th of September before the 
welcome refugo of Table Buy was reached, and life- 
saving vBgetahleH and fresh meat could be procured for 
the Bcurvy-strioken crews. 

This dreadful disease, which was so fatal to sailors who 
undertook long voyages in the sixteeoth and seventeenth 
centuries, broke out with exceptional virulence among 
the crews of Captain Lancaster's fleet, commencing when 
tlio men were exjiosed for weeks to the burning heat of 
the tropics. 

The Dmgoii suilered least, for in the other three ships 
nearly all hands were prostrated by scurvy. The weak- 
ness of the men was so great that the merchants were 
ohliged to take their turns at the helm, and go alofb to 
lay out on the yards and reef the topsails. The Diagon 
anchored first in Table Bay, and Captain Lancaster sent 
parties of men to the other ships to help them in bi'ing- 
ing-to and getting the boats out. The reason why the 
crew of the Dragon suffered loss was that Lancaster 
had taken the precaution of having a su]>ply of lime- 
juice on board. So long as it lasted, he gave three 
spoonfuls to each man every morning; and to this 
specific, combined with closer attention to cleanliness 
and other requisites for health, the comparative exemp- 
tion of the Drcvjon was dire. 

As soon as the ships were at anchor and the boats 
out, the General went on shore to nee about arrange- 
ments Cor obtaining supplies of fi'esh provisions, and 
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Rbiin wtm onchorod od tha 1 Sth of December, and a 
gooil mipplj of oranges and lemons was obtained for tbe 
rick. Thence they moved to the Bay of Antongil in 
Ma<IngaMUir, where limcaster opened a market for 
traific nith tbe natives, under the same carefully thought- 
oot rules aa he established in Table Bay, irhicb were 
strtclly enforced. There was no misunderstanding of 
any kind, and tbe English bought 15 tons of rice, 4.0 
boshek of beans, many fowls, S oxen, and a quautitj 
of oranges, lemons, and bananas. They also pat a 
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pinnace together, which had been brought out in pieces. 
There was, however, a heavy list of deaths from sick- 
ness, including the chaplain, surgeon, master's mate, 
nud ten men of the Dragon, and tbe master and two 
men of the Heetor. An unfortniiate accident also hap- 
pened at tbe funeral of the master's mate. The captain 
of the Ati.censici7i was going on shore to attend it, when 
the gunner £red the usual salute from the Dragon. 
By a sad mischance the guns liad been loaded with 
shot, ITie Ascertsiim's boat was struck, and the cap- 
tain and boatswain were both killed, meeting their 
own deaths on their way to attend tbe funeral of a 
comrade. 

The fleet left the Bay ot Antongil on the 6th of 
March i6oi, and commenced the intricate navigation 
to India, among the Coi-al Iir-lands. Here the scientiGc 
knowledge and experience of John Davis were invalu- 
abla Steering northwards, he fell in with the low, 
sandy island of Boquerez on the tenth day, a danger 
the existence of which ia eonsidei'ed doubtful in modern 
times. But our eaily voyagers could feel no doubt, for 
they saw its groves of coco-nut trees, and there came to 
tbem such a pleasant smell from the land that they were 
reminded of a garden of flowers. On the 13th they 
came upon ledges of rocks, with deep water close to them, 
and other low islands in sight. Duvi.i, with clear head 
and vigilant eye, was threading his way through the 
Obagoa archipelago, with rocks and hidden dangers in 
all directions. The pinnace was constantly kept ahead 
sounding, and, thanks to the watchful care of the pilot, 
the perils of this intricate navigation were overcome. 
On tbe 9th of May the four ships were safely anchored 
off the Nicobar Islands, where the crews were refreshed 
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1600. They reported thiit Ala-u-dln Shah, the King of I 
Achon, would welcome the English traders, and that be 
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had heard much of the Qneen of England, who wag very 
famous in those parts, owing to her victories over the 
Spaniards. Cnptain Middleton was then sent on shore, 
to inform the King that the general had a letter for 
him from the great Queen, He was very well received, 
and on the third day Lancaster came on shore with a 
suitable escort. Six elephants were sent to convey the 
envoy to court, the Queen's letter being carried on one, 
while Lancaster mounted nnotlier. At the audience the 
Queen's letter was delivered with great ceremony, as 
well as the valuable presents from the Company. The 
most important request in the letter was that licence 
should be given fur certain merchants to have a settled 
factory in Aciien, and to remain there, learning the 
language and collecting merchandise, until the arrival 
of another fleet. After several conversations between 
Lancaster and the King, two native commissionere 
were appointed to arrange the heads of a treaty with 
the English envoy. Lancaster had brought out with 
him a Jew interpreter, who spoke Arabic fluently, so 
that there was no difliculty in carrying on the negotia- 
tions. A ti'eaty was finally agreed upon, hy which free 
trade was granted to the English. 

As soon as the treaty with Achen was ratified, the 
merchants began to collect pepper for the return voyage. 
The Susan-, under Henry Middleton, was sent to Friaman, 
on the west coast of Sumatra, where it was reported that 
there was a 1«tCer market for pepper and spices than 
at Achen. Meanwhile a Portuguese envoy was bnsily 
engaged at Achen in fruitless attempts to undermine 
and counteract the influence of Lancaster, Two mer- 
chants were left behind to form a factory, and on the 
nth of September the English ships weighed, and 
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ahapeii a courKe for the Straits of Malacca, wLei-e some 
riclily-lftden prizes were captured. 

Returning to the Bay of Acben in the end of October, 
Captain Ivincaster found thfl-t the King had faithfully 
observed the terms of tbe ti'eatj, and that the merchants 
were well eatislied with their treatment. The King 
then delivered bis reply to Queen Elizabeth, and a rich 
present to Lancaster. All the pepper and apices collected 
by tbe merctmnta were shipped on board the Ascension, 
leave was taken of the Eiug, and the three ships eailed 
from Acben with the intention of touching at Bantam 
in Java. Tbe Aeceneion was sent olf to England with 
her cargo. Tlie Drafiim and Heeior proceeded south- 
ward along the coast oF Sumatra to Priaman, where the 
Su^aii was filling up with pepper and cloves. She also 
wan despatched to England, while the two larger ships 
remained at Priaman for a few days to refresh the 
crews. Davis found tbe navigation somewhat difficult 
between Allien and Priaman, and for some time the 
ships were in danger among rocks and islets off the 
coast. Priaman is an open roadstead, sheltered by coral 
islets, forty miles south of the equator, and in those 
days Priaman, and the neighbouiing port of Tiku, were 
the principal marts for pepper in Sumatra, 

Lancaster arrived nt Bantam, in Java, on tbe i6tb of 
December, and delivered a letter from Queen Elizabeth, 
with some presents, to the infant king of the place. 
The merchants then landed, and were very successful 
in obtaining full cargoes of pepper. By the lotb of 
February 1603 tbe two ships were fully laden, and ready 
to depart on their return voyage to England. Captain 
Middleton of the Hnior died suddenly at Bantam, to 
the great aonow of all the members of tbe expedition, 
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for he waa popular, and had worked hard to secure thi 
success of the venture, Lancaster sent the pinnace ti 
the Moluccas to settle a factory, and three merchanta 
were left on shore at Bantauj. He then received a 
letter from the King of Bantam to the Queen, with 
presents, took his leave, and made sail for England on 
the zoth of February, 

For some daya the ships were becalmed in the Strait 
oE Sauda, but on the 26th they were clear of all land, 
Etcering S.W. The voyage was satisfactory until the 
28th of April 1603, when a fnrious storm burst upon 
them. They were obliged to scud under bare poles in a 
tremendous sea for two diiys, but eventually the wind 
became leas violent, and they were able to repair damages. 
Another gale was encountered on the 3rd of May, con- 
tinuing all night, the seas breaking with such fury on 
the quarter that they loosened the iron-work of the 
rudder. Nejit morning the rudder broke clean away 
and sank. The ship broached to, and drifted about 
helplessly, at one time being carried far south nmong 
sleet and snow, and at others being borne by the current 
into the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Through al! this trying time of peril and ansiety the 
Hector kept close to her consort very loyally. At last 
it was resolved to unstep the mizen-mast and place it 
over the stem^ as a substitute for a rudder. But the 
seas were bo heavy that the mizen-mast waa dashed 
about and shook the stern to such an extent that they 
wore glad whefi they Lad hauled it back into the ship 
again. T)ie carpenter was then ordered to convert the 
mizeo-mast into a rudiler, and after much trouble it was 
fixed. This success, however, was of short dumtion, for 
within a few hours the seas unshipped it again, while 
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all but two of the rudder-irons were lost. The men 
bpgan to be anxious to abaudoo the ship and take refuge 

in the Ifcftiir, but the General said, "Nay. I despair 
not to save oui-aelves, the ship and the goods, by one 
ifieans or other, as God shall appoint uk" lie then 
went down into hia cabin and wi^ote a letter to hia 
employers, in which he declared bis iotention of standing 
by the ship to the last. He delivered it to the ITedor, 
and ordered her to part company and make the best 
of her way to England. But the captain of the Hedor 
W8B too loyal a man to obey such an order. He would 
not leave his consort in her distress, but I'emained by 



At lenglli the sea began to be com parati rely smooth, 
and the carpenter repaired the damage done to the 
temporary rudder. 'I'he HecfOT sent men to assist, and 
the rudder waa hung on tbe two hooks that were left. 
They were enabled to proceed on their couree, and on 
the 1 6th of June they arrived at the island of St. 
Helena. 

The storm-tossed mariners thus reached a baven of 
rest and refreshment. St Ilelena afforded fresh water 
and some wild goatn, but the latter called for the 
esercise of cunning in procuring them. Lancaster 
appointed four of his best shots to go into the interior 
of the island, with four men attending upon each gun, 
who at once carried the dead goats to a rendezvous. A 
party from the ships was sent daily to the rendezvous 
to bring down the precious day's shooting, and in tbia 
way a plentiful supply of fresh meat was quickly ob- 
tained. The sick men all recovered, the Dra'jon'a new 
rudder was carefully aecured, and the two ships were 
relitted. 
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They Bailed from St. Helena on the gth of July, and 
crossed the line on their homeward voyage on the zsth. 
Oil the 23rd of August they sighted St. Mary's, the 
eii&temmost island of the Azores, and on the 7th of 
September they had Boundings in the chaonel. Tha 
I'etum of the expedition, with good ladings of pepper 
and spices on board all the ships, was a splendid suecess. 
The perils and hardships of the undertaking can scarcely 
be appreciated now any more than the momentous char- 
acter of the enterprise, in the consequences it led to, 
could be fully understood then. Sir Thomas Smith, and 
a. few others, may have felt some presentiment of the 
glorious future in their most enthusiastic momenta, hut 
the great mnjovity only saw in the return of the East 
India Company's Ueet from its first venture a successful 
voy.age which encoui-aged them to persevere. Lancaster 
was knighted, and was for many years a worthy director 
of the Company. He had certainly commanded the 
expedition with distinguished ability. 

The second voyage of the East India Company, which 
Bailed from Gravesend in March 1604, was commanded 
hy Henry Middleton, who had brought home the Siisan 
in Lancaster's expedition. He had the same four ships, 
and was almost as successful as his predecessor. Other 
voyages followed year by year, and the sixth, com- 
manded hy Sir Henry Middleton, who had been knighted, 
was on a large scale. Middleton's ship, the Traile't 
Jncreage, of 1100 tons, was the largest merchant vessel 
ever built in England, and there were two other ships 
which Bailed with her in April j6io. In the eighth 
voyage Captain Saria establii^bed an English factory in 
Japan; and from 16 12, when the tenth voyage under 
Captain Beat was undertaken, dates the establishment 




GtMC JCopil, and Um EmB bdia Campaoy aeenral Hs 
<nt tooting OB tfaa iiirtiiwiH of laSia. Fhhb Unen 
muD befinarngs tfas Ihiiirit Empira of Imin axtme, 
Mki tiia Krrina of tim aw&Mb |iioneen, who^ wocfe 
was the tnosC haiaiilaoB atul diAcnlt, ibonlil imvia Iw 
forgotten. 

To 9ir Junes T«u~.f*— tlie Sat piMs ia diHv m tlte 
eCeient Mid orxiTBgeonB Imler ot dw fint T oy g B. Bat 
J(An riAvu atonda MeotHJ to bos alons. In k» voyags 
with tb« ZealMMJen, Dkns tf"— ■*— ' laaA needei eo^ 
mernnl infotmAtioD, acqomd aaytiMM B as a pdofe and 
Dftvigator of the *"'*«»ti Ocean, and bj lus ^llaotiy 
mad {nwMtcs of mind be saved tbe ZioM and aQ « boatd 
wiicn tKacheraoalf attacked by tba Aj*«mm. Ib kb 
capacity of chief pilot to the fint Toyags of tb« Em* 
India Company b« bnraglit all the knowledga and 
«xp«rienee acquired with the Datcfa to bear toe tbe 
Mrvife of his own coontcy. In secoDiIiag fjinfaatter he 
played no Dnimportaiit part. Among the worthies who 
Iftitl the foundations of our Indian Empire, an boDOar- 
able pWe is due to the great Axctifi navigator and 
diacoverer— J"lm liavis. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE LAST VOYAGE. 

Jons Davis was at home for one year and three mcnths 
before Le sailed on his last voyage. It had been a ead 
home-coming. The great Queen was dead, Adrian 
Gilbert, hia more than brother, had also passed away. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Lis true and constant friend, had 
ffllien on evil days. The learned schohir, the gallant 
sailor, the patriot statesman, the brilliant courtier waa 
about to be sutijectod to years of persecution and im- 
prisonment by the shambling pedant who desecrated the 
throne of Elizabeth. Dftvia, and the half brothers of 
Greenway, were spared the knowledge of Raleigh's suffer- 
ings. They went before him. But it waa the sight of 
Raleigh's execution which first kindled the patriotic 
ardour of Eliot, and the cruel death of Eliot gave that 
stern and unswerving resolution to the action of the 
Long Parliament, which led to the erection of a scafTold 
at Whitehall, Retribution, though slow in coming, whs 
certain ; and there was no link missing in the chain 
connecting the execution in Palace Yard and the Tower 
dungeons with the scene before the window of the 
Banqueting House, 

Davis only saw the beginning of these thinga The 
wi'etched change in puLlic affaii-a was visible at once. 



t dninkennen mad foil* w«ra -t Wlitittr it lor 
and pnLiic spirit; The ship of tha Stnte, witk 
BlzabBth at the heinu vae like Luicnaur's Aaj Dit^fam, 
axdeaiy, liecerit, and n'ell-disdpline'L Tha rtyuue vt 
James waalii remiml Dnvia of die lord at miartUa atwl of 
tha orgies lie saw on bmid the Liun, with Houtnum m 



The chief pilut recei^eii his diB share of the pmfitB ot 
the succeaaful vovage, ami he still owned ihe little esbata 
at Sonilriiige. Few men bail ieea taarv service aSoat. 
He mis-ht wkII have sought rest and retirement in hs 
declining veirs. But Davis uaa not a man to take his 
band ^m the plongfi, while there wad a farrow left la 
torn. He n'na deaCined to die in harness. Like the old 
Ri >m=i" he felt that he should work to ch« last : — 

" Oporlet luiperMaiem ibuitciii nuai.'* 

Yet there were a few la^ moaths of htmie life in Sand' 
ridge, during wfaidi he might set his affairs in orda-, 
before he set aaJI on bis final voyage. 

At this time he prepared the second editiim of hia 
" .Seamnn's Secret* " for the press, which was published 
in 1607. He became engaged to Judith Harard, bnt 
the marriage waa deferred until bis return from the 
next vojsge. His boys were growing np. Two months 
before ho sailed to return no mure, John Davis inade his 
will as follows :^ 

"In the name of God Amen. Being nowe houade 
to the was for the coaste of China in the Tiger of 
I^iidon, and uncertaiiie of niy returne, I doe committ mj 
htxiye to Uod's favournblo direction and m^ sowle to hia 
evei'Ina tinge mercio, and for my worldly goods, wbatso- 
evnr lands, Iooaqs, merchnudizoB or money, either in my 
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n due commynge unto me, as by speciali- 
ties or otherwise shtLtl appeare, mj will is that it Ehall be 
devilled and parted into fower equall parts of porc'ons ; 
that is to say I give and bequeath th' one foureth parte 
thereof to Judith Havard, unto whom I have given my 
faithe in matrimony, to be solempnized at my returne. 
The other foureth parte I give to Gilbert Davis, my 
eldest sonna The third foureth parte I give to Arthur 
Dnvia, my second sonne ; and the last foureth parte to 
Phillip Davb, my tbirde youngest sonne now living. 
Soe my will is that my goods be equally divided between 
my three sonnes and Judith llavard, my eepowsed love, 
and to be delitered after my deatbe ys manifestlie 
knowna But if any of them shall dye before they re- 
ceive their parte, then it shall be equally divided 
betweene those that live. If tliey all die before it be 
devided, then I give th' one haulf to tbe poore, and th' 
other haulf to my brother Edward Davis and to bis 
children ; and hoo, commyting my soule to God, I desire 
that this my wyll may be faithfully p'formed, and to 
testifie that this is my deede and desire, I doe hereunto 
sett my hande and seale this iztb of October 1604. By 
me, John Davis." 

The East India Company did not have the advantage 
of the services of Davis during their second voyage. 
It was unfortunate that he did not continue in their 
euipl.iyment. The great fault iu bis chamcter was a 
facility of disposition which led him to comply with the 
wishes of friends, or even the reqiiesta of mere acquaint- 
ancea if strongly urged, and that when the line of 
conduct they proposed was opposed to the interests of 
enterprises, the welfare of which he had most at heart. 
It was this weakness which led him to join the ill-oon- 
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5th of December 1604, and ar 
anchorage of Oratava, on the 7 
Island of Teneriffe, on the 23rd. 
the lOth of January, Davis shaped t 



-ed in the Insecure 
th-west side of the 
Crossing the line on 
course for Fernando 



where he found the number of inhabitants 
reduced to six, and the live stock not bo plcntiFu! aa 
at the lime of hia fuimer irisit. There were, however, 
plenty of wild gourds and water-melons. They obserred 
also trees of Jiitropha gom'jpifulia, which is abundant 
on the island, and which they called " rotten trees," 
because when tbey were there it was the dry season 
and the trees were devoid of leaves. A climbing 
asdepiad, with large poda full of a silky fibre, was seen 
growing on the leafless Jatrojihae, just as Mr. Moseley 
observed them during the visit of H.M.S. Ckallemjer 
270 years aftorwai-ds. A very pleasant sight must this 
bright vegetation have been to men who had been several 
weeks at sea, and they gladly landwl to fill their water- 
casks and get in supplies of fresh provisions. 

During the voyage from FamanJo Noronha to the 
Cape, the Ti(/ev sighted Ascension, and on the 3rd of A pril 
a. small island was seen which Davis reported as Dassen, 
or Coney Island, about eight leagues south of the present 
Saldanha Bay. Sir Edward Michelborne went in a boat 
to land on it. In his absence the ship was driven out to 
sea by a gale of wind, and the Genera! did not get on 
board again for two days. On the 8th, the anchor was 
let go in Table Bay. Here, as usual, thei-e were abun- 
dant supplies of fresh beef and mutton, and the shoot- 
ing parties got great quantities of birds. Their stay of 
three weeks quite revived the spirits of the men, and 
when they sailed, on the 3rd of May, they were in ax 
good health as at the time of their depflrtui-e from 
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Kngland. Itoiinding the Cnpe of Good Hope on the 7th, 
they encounlered a fgrious gale of wind on tlie 9th, which 
lasted for two days with rain aud thunder. In the full 
fury of the storm, Bickering SameR, like candles, appeared 
on the Tiijer's mast-heads. Spanish mariners would 
have believed that these St. Elmo lightn were indit^tions 
of the presence of their guardian saint. Protestant 
Knglinhmen could not believe a Popish fable. Never- 
theless the fact remained that the wenther improved 
from Ihat time, and that the Bea went down. 

Stretching boldly Bcrosa the Indian Ocean, the abia 
pilot of t!ie 7Vj(er made tlie northernmost island of the 
Chftgoa Archipelago, and a supply of coco ' nuts waa 
obtained. But Michelbonie altered hiri plans. Diego 
tiarcia, at the BOuthern end of the gro\ip, was sighted, 
the line was again crossed, and on the :6th of July the 
ship was nnar the coast of Sumatra. She was anchored 
off the little island of Batu, and the crew aet to work to 
put together a small shallop which had been brought 
out from England in pieces. This addition to Michel- 
barne's force was nnuied the Bat, in honour of the 
flying squirrels which were found hanging from the 
tiTfiS, on the well-wooded island. From thence the 
Ti'jer proceeded to rriamnn, the pepper mart on the 
west coast of Sumatra, anchoring there on the 13th of 
August. The Tiger's Wlwlji liad been separated from het 
consort during the gale of wind off the Cape of Oood 
Hope ; she had made the voyage alone and had reached 
Priaman, where she was once more united with the 
Tiger, amidst great rejoicings. The captoin of the 
whelp came out in hia boat, when her dam was still 
half a league from the anchorage, and Michelborne 
welcomed hiin with a peal of great ordnance. 
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At Piiaman it was fonnd tbnt the King of Aelien had 
been dethroned by his eons, that there was a civil war 
between the brotherR, and that little ti-ade could be 
done. Michelburne theiefore resolved to proceed south- 
wurds to Bantiim. On the 23rd oE October the Tigtr 
and ber whelp anchored off an inhabited island called 
PqIo Marra, in the Straits of Sunda, near the southern 
extremity ot Sumatra, where plentiful supplies of fresh 
provisions wei« obtained. While he was on the west 
coast of Sumatra, Davis devoted his attention to the 
execution of careful survej'S, and to the piepnration of 
sailing directions for the use of hin c?ouiitrynieD. In 
this last year of his life he was as zenlous and diligent 
as in the days of his prime. One result of his merito- 
I'ioiis lal>ours is preseri'ed in the Sloane collection of 
mfinusciiptB at the liritisb Museum. It consiata of 
minute and cai-efullj prepared sailing dii-ections from 
Achen to the pepper marts of Prianian and Tiku ; with. 
latitude and variation of the compnss for'each port, 
descriptions of watering-places, aud some account of the 
trade at various points nlong the west coast of Sumatra. 
He gives excellent advice to keep the lead going when 
near the land, and notes the bearings of conspicuous 
marks from the different anchorages. It is touching to 
note bow, iu seeking for a comparison, his thoughts 
revert to home scenes. Thus, in describing a gutt or 
break in a line of high land, be compares it to the 
entrance of Dartmouth, that beloved haven on which 
his eyes were never destined to rest again. 

Jjeaving Piilo Marra, the Ti;;ir proceeded to Bantam, 
where Michelbortie communicated with the fnctora of 
the East India Company residing thei-o. Ho then 
sliiiped a ciJiir.'-e to Palani, the most noithern stale 
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on the MAtOTn nido of the Malay PenioBula. For n 
iontf time they heat up against a northerly wind ; and, 
briviug captured a junk belonging to Pahang, they took 
Home rice out of her, for wliic-li Sir Edward Michelborne 
[luid in full, iind engaged the services of a natire who 
wna Hcqtistnted with the pilotage of the Patani coast. 
Davis then shaped a courise for Piilo Tionian, the largest 
of n chain of islands on the east const of the Malay 
Pcninnuta. Still baffled by the northerly winds which 
prevail on this coaat in November, Ihey were for many 
days off Pahang, a native state which estends for eighty 
miles along the coast, bounded on the south by Johore', 
and on the north by Tringauo, This eastern coast is 
very beantiful, with mountains inland rising to a height 
of 3000 feet above the sea. 

Then the en<l came. As the Tigei- woe beating agninst 
a head wind on the Pahang const, she fell in witb a 
junk, ou the Z4th of December. It was full of Japanese 
who had been committing piracies along the coasts of 
China and Cambodia. Their pilot being dead, they 
had wrecked their ship on a shoal off the coast of 
]tornoo. Taking to their boats they boarded a junk 
belonging to Patani, massact'cd tlie crew, and look 
[HiHKGSHion, She was laden with rice, and having taken 
their arms out of the wreck, they shaped a course for 
JupiLii. But their ignorance, and the contrary winds, 
woro the causes for their being so far out of their 
reckoning; and so, hy an evil chance, the Ti-jer fell in 
with this shipload of Japanese ruffians off the coast 
of Pahang. There wore ninety men crowded into a 
junk of dovunty tons. They at once submitted to the 
onlein of Sir Kdward Michelbortie, with much show of 
tmmillty, and told llndr story with apparent fi-ankneas. 
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The current had drifted them to the south, and the 
Tijer anchored under a small island to the east of 
Singapore, one of a cluster at the enstom extremity of 
the Strait of Mitlaeca, with the junk nearly alongside. 
Michelbome entertained the ruffians and used them 
well, in the expectation of obtaining valuable informa- 
tion respecting the trade routes to China. The Japanese, 
on the other hand, being hopeless of ever reaching their 
own country in the leaky junk, had secretly resolved to 
seize the Tvjer or lose their lives in the attempt. 

Meanwhile there were mutual coui-tesiea and enter- 
tainments passing between the English and Japanese, 
sometimes there being us many as twenty-five or twenty- 
eix of the pirates on board the Tifjin- at one tima For 
some reason which is not e:iplained, probably owing to 
a rumour of concealed treasure, Michelbome ordered the 
cargo of rice to be searched, and while this work was 
being done, he desired Captain Davis to disarm the 
Japanese and send them befoi-e tlie mast. Davis, being 
deceived by the pretended humility of the desperadoes, 
did not take away their weapons, although Michel- 
borne appears to have sent two messages to him on the 
subject. This went on all day, the English crew search- 
ing in the rice, and the Japanese looking on, some 
before the mast in the junk, and othera on board the 
Tiger. While they were passing the time in apparent 
idleness, the villains were agreeing upon a plan of action. 
At a preconcerted signal, they were suddenly to attack 
the English in both ships. 

Towards sunset the storm burst. Taking the captors 
completely by surprise, the Japanese killed or drove 
overboard all the Englishmen that were in the junk. A 
certain number of Jnpanese had been confined in the 
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■.-r'n cahin (luring llie spurch. On tlie signal b«ing 
I, they lusbed out and met Captain Diivis coming 
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reached the deck. Michelbome was on the poop. Ha 
rallied the boatswain, carpenter, and a few men round 
liim, and leapt int^ the waist, where the pirates were 
kept at bay. They fought with desperate tenacity, dis- 
puting the ground inch by ini;h, as they were gradually 
driven fvom the wuist back into the cabin. Here they 
held out for upwanis of four hours, making seveml 
attempts to set the ship on tire. At last ilichelbome 
got two demi-cniverins to bear on the cabin bulk-hem!, 
loaded them with crosE-bars, biilletn, and case shot, and 
let fly into the midst of the enemy, blowing the survivors 
to pieces. Not one asked for life. All fought to the 
bitter end. Thus did John Davis close his eventful 
Kfe, on the 27th of December 1605. He found a watery 
grave at the eastern end of the Strait of Malacca, within 
sight of the lofty Island of Bintang. 

Michelborne, after the loss of his illustrious pilot, 
hesitated for some time, but eventually resolved to 
return home, and made sail on the 5th of Februnry 
1606. Oh the 17th of April he reached St Helena and 
refi'eshed hia crew, and on the Z7th of June lie arrived 
at Milford Haven. Finally the Ti'jer came to an anchor 
at Portsmouth on the 9th of July, where the crew was 
dismissed, having been a year and a half on the voyage. 
They brought home the sad news of the death of John 
Davis — the discoverer, surveyor, and true-hearted sailor ; 
one bright star out of many in the glorious Eliiiabethiui 
constellation. He had just reached his fifty-sisth year. 

Of the four boys who lind been companions on the 
banks of the Dart, and bad together listened to the 
yams of sailors on Dartmouth quay, three had run theip 
course and passed away. Humphrey Gilbert, in tho 
primo of life, hod sunk beneath the AtlanLiu waves. 



with won)* npon liis lips lliat hare (wemne immorta], 
Tlie mor* pciu'oful, tfaoujili not leas Gseful, career of 
Ailiian Gilbert ended quietly at lioma John Daris, 
nfler a long wries of valuable fvrviixts to bis ooaatij 
and to aoieTic*, mot with a violent death outside tha 
HiraitH of Malncva. Walter tUleigh wag destined to 
outlive them all, and to endure a long drawn-oat 
nini'tyr'lijui 1>ofure hiA brilliant cureer was closed ia 
I'liloiMT Yard. Ue wa« not found wanting wlten tried 
iu the furaura of adverHity. Ita fruit was the " Hi«toiy 
of the World." 

Dnvia won dixtitigiiished in every branch of a eailor'a 
profeiuiion. Aft«r losing sight oE him at the home of 
liiit boyhood, when he went to s«a, we firet encounter 
hlin again in the companionRliip of Adrian GQbert, 
planning the detnilu of an important expedition of 
dJMoovAry. HIm conduct of the throe successive Arctic 
oxpeiHLioiiB was able and judicious, lie was a thorough 
Maiimn, n ttcientific obxerrer, with attainments which 
wore uniiMitnl in tho§e days, and an admirable organi^r. 
AIk)vo all, ho had that love of enterprise, that fervent 
entliUKtHain without which mere attainments cannot 
trcwiire success. lie mnde the eubjoct of a North- West 
PasNage hta own, and he never lost sight of it during a 
long life of hard and almost constant service. As s 
■cientilio explorer and discoverer he was certainly the 
firnt man of hid age and country. 

The practicftlly useful labours of John Davis were 
valuiihle to his own and to succeeding generations. TTiii 
cliiirta of the English Channel and the Scilly Islands, 
of the Arctic coasts, and of Magellan'H Straits ; and hia 
sailing directions, especially for the Eastern Seas, are 
a few among the numerotis re-snlts of his observations. 
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Ilia opportunities were great, he was always diligently 
on the look-out to record anything that could bo nseful 
to his countrymen, and the skill acquired by years of 
practice rendered the work of hts hands as accurate 
as it was justly prized. He did not work for fame or 
for money, but for the love he felt for his brother 
sailors. It was this love thfit conquered difficulties, aiid 
inspired him to work unceasingly. From the same 
source came the "Seaman's Secrets," and the invention 
of the baek-stnff. " It was not in respect of his pains 
but of his love" that he desired to be judged. No 
nobler motive ever influenced a man in the execution of 
diflicult and lalwiioos work. 

For war services Davis had no special aptitude ; yet 
he was prompt and ready, when opportunities offered, 
to fight for his Queen and country. In the repulse of 
the Spanish Armada, he commanded a tender, and acted 
as pilot to the Ixird Admiral. In the campaign with 
Ihe Earl of Cumberland at the Azores, he was active 
and enterprising. He served in the brilliant attack on 
Cadiz ; and in the arduous cruise among the Azores in 
1597, Ilis personal gallantry and presence of mind 
Ciaved the Lion, when treacherously attacked by tho 
Malays. But no part of his fame reats on his war 
services. He was essentially a man of peace. It was 
by the calm and collected way in which he faced, and 
encouraged others to face, the most terrible hardships 
and Bufferings; by his ever ready presence of mind and 
consummate seamanship in moments of danger, that he 
showed the stuff he was made of. The enemies against 
which he made war were the ice of the frigid zone, the 
storms of the far south, the pestilences of the tropicx, 
and the evil designs of false companions. It was t. 
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minion of hia life to study the forces of nature, nnd to 
mouM Mid direct them, so far as the knowledge of bis 
timiw rendered it possible, for the good of hie Queen 
nnd his countrymen. If, ns rfgnrds worldly sueceas &Dd 
his own fortunes, the life of Dnvis wns, in some sort, a 
fniliire, in all that is worth living for, in valuable 
public services well pei'foniied, itod in the acquiaitton of 
imrnortnl fame, it wa.s a succeM. 

D.ivis was a Goilfaiiing and loyo! man from his 
youth upwards. He wna n true and constant friend, 
and warmly sympathised with those who served under 
Ijiiii. Ilaleigh and Adrian Gilbert never faltered in 
their life-long friendship, and never failed him in hia 
need. Mr. Janes, nfter serving under him in two Arctio 
eKptfditiona, embarked with him for Magellan's Strait, 
Moluly actuated by the love he bore bira. For Davis was 
a genial companion as well as a true friend. He waa 
imaginative nnd enthusiiLsttc, and ho had a strong sense 
of humour, as is shown in bis narrative of the Dutch 
voyage. He bore the grievona misfortune at home with 
manly fortitude, neither abandoning his duties nor alter- 
ing his mode of life when on shore. He lived on at his 
beloved Sandridge, for the sake of his children. 

The faidts in the character of Davis were of a nature 
which made it unlikely that he would be fortunate in 
a worldly sense. Although he was resolute and de- 
termined in facing the elements and in pro.'iecuting his 
designs, he was often lamentably weak when appealed 
to by companions or acquaintances, and in (juelling in- 
subordination. He was apt to acquiesce when he should 
have resisted, and to yield rather than oppose. He wao 
too good-natured. His disposition was too facile; and 
from tids fault most of his misfortunes originated. Ha 
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preferred expostulatioD to force at times when force alone 



With all his faults, John Davis, the great disi 
the scientiljc seamnn, the consumniHte pilot, takes rniik 
among the foremoet sea-wortliies of the glorious reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Much that Davis wrote haa been lost. We have his 
lettRrs to Secretary Wiiiningham and to Master Sandersoa 
after his return from the Arctic voyages, his narrative 
of the second, and his log of the third voyage. The 
speeches he made to the ninster and crew of the Desire 
nre given rerliatim by Janes, His separate published 
works are the " Seaman's Secrets," with the preface 
addressed to the Lord High Admiral, and the " World's 
Hydrographical Discovery." His narrative of the Dutch 
voynge of Houtman is the only one in esistence, and is 
vahiable as a specimen of the humorous side of Davis's 
mind. It is accompanied by a covering letter to the 
Earl of Essex, The Sailing Dii-ections for the west 
coast of Sumatra furnish an e:xample of his method in 
preparing the valuable guides for the use of his sea- 
faring countrymen. Next to bis own writings we are 
most indebted to the pen of his devoted friend, John 
Janes, in tracing the life-story of Davis. Two of the 
Arctic narratives and the thrilling tale of adventures 
in Magellan's Strait are from his pen. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

TJIE FOLLOWING UP OF THE WORK OF DAVIS. 



By the "FuRiouB Overpall." 

Davih, in comploting his own discovery of the Sindt^ 
and its adjiicont shores, set up two leading maiks 
for future exploration. One pointed west by the 
" Furious Overfall," the other pointed north by " Sao- 
dttrMoii liiH ]Ioi>e/' Each was followed up by worthy 
Nurn*HMor8 a few yoars after the death of the illostrioiui 
|)ii)n<M»r. llonry Hudson made his way by the "Furious 
Ovorfall *' into Hudson's Bay. William Baffin, passing 
iMtyond ** Hiindorson his Hope,'' reached and explored 
th(t ^roat l>ay which b^ars his name. The discoverieB 
of liudtion and ]iaf!in are the direct consequences of 
ihtt work of J)avi8, and form the sequel of his life-story. 
A liftt of I)iiviM would therefore be incomplete unless it 
in(ihi(Uul nil account of the work achieved by those who 
followtul up his loading marks. 

Whitn John Davis made his speech on Arctic dis- 
iu)V(ii'y to the luorchants oF London in the house of Mr. 
ThoniitM liudnon at Mortlnko, it is more than possible 
i\u\i thu nophew of that merchant may have been 
|>it*Mt*iit. U'huN we may believe that the two great 
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By the "FuKious Ovbbfall." 

Datto, in completing his own discovery of tlifl Strait, 
And its adjncent shores, Bet up two leading marks 

for future explomtion. One pointed west by the 
" Furious Overfall," the other pointed north by " San- 
derson his Hope." Eacii was followed up by worthy 
Biiccessors a few years after the death of the illustrious 
pioneer. Henry Hudson made his way by the " Furious 
Overfull " into Hudson's Bay. William Baffin, passing 
l>eyond "Sanderson his Hope," reached and explored 
the great bay which hears his name. The discoveries 
of Hudson and BalHn are the direct consequences of 
the work of Davis, and form the seijue] of his life-story. 
A life of Davis would therefore be incomplete unless it 
included an account of the work aciiieved by those who 
followed up his leading marks. 

When John Davia made his speech on Arctic dis- 
covery to the merchants of London in the house of Mr. 
Thomas Hudson at Mortl.ike, it is more than possible 
that the nephew of that merchant may have been 
present. Tliuii we may believe that the two great 
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'discoverers may have been personally known to eac^ 
other. But from that lime we entirely lose eight of 
Henry Hudson, until we find him employed by the 
Muscovy Company to discover a shorter route to Cathaye 
by sailing over the North Pole. 

On the 19th of April 1607 eleven men and a. hay 
partook of the holy communion at the little church of 
St. Ethelburga, in Eishopsgat« Street Within. They 
then returned to the river-side at Eatclilfe, and wejit 




on hoard t!ie Ilap&cdl, a little vessel of 80 tons. Ten 
days afterwai-ds Hudson commenced his first adven-, 
turous voyage. His little son Jack shared his cabin, 
William Collins and James Young were the mates, and 
the crew consisted of eight men. On the 13th of June 
he came in sight of the east coast of Oreenlaiid. Ha 
tlien shaped a north-easterly course until lie sighted Iha 
f;tmou9 Hiiklnyt Head of Spitzbergen, but he could find 
no opening ivheieby be might foix^e Lis way uorLliwarda. 
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f fa September, and in the foHowin^ ] 
r Compuij' debpatcbed bim on 
KiTTCB. Tlib time ii0 uatMuiad to attssipt » pAsmge 
belwwa Spitzbergea aai lSon.j% Zraitva. His sou 
was again with him. as a. oompanion. Oa teaching the 
■dgs of t&e ice he cftr«tiIlT exuminvd it for ad opening, 
kot agUR witboBt snixes^, and he returned to GrareEetul 
itt AnfOBl i6oS. Thetse lojaged had useful acieotifie 
M w«R M eoaUBCtcad teealta. Hodson was the first 
aia-captaui who took obserrations f-x the dip of the 
■H^Betio needl^ and his To^agcs led directly to the 
bliRlmerat of * locrfttive whate fisfaerj' in the Spits- 
a-lsoa's third Toyaga was nodertakeit 
K Amstetdani, in a yacht called tiie Half ilnon, with 
■ crew romposed half o[ Dutch and half of Etiglishmeo. 
On this occasion he attempted discoveries oa the coast 
of Korth America. Crossing the AthntiL' in the spring 
of 1609, be explored the Bay of Che^peake, roanded 
Sandy Hook, discovered the rirer which bears his name^ 
and ^ghted the Catskiit Mountains Iludsoii landed 
on the Island of Manhattan, the site of New York, and 
returned to England in No^-ember, anchoiing in Dart- 
mouth Harbour. He there received orders not to go 
back to Holland, bat remain and give hia services to 
his own country. 

Sir Thomas Smith, with two other eminent patrons of 
discovery, hail resolved to fit out another expedition for 
the discovery of a North-West Passage. The prerioua 
three voyages of Hudson had been his preparation for 
following the beacon hghted by Davis, and completing 
the examination of the i-oute, the way to which was 
[Miinled out by the great navigator — the way by the 
"Furious Overfall." The Dincuvenj, of 55 tons, ' 
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provided, and Hudson received the command. Onco 
more hia joung son Jni'k, who had voacbod the a| 
Beventeen yeai'x, was his conipanion. Hiij mate was 
Bobeit Jiiet, a treacherous old man, who Iiad Ecrvcd 
with Hudson in his second and third voyages. Tbomns 
WoodhouBB, a mathematical Etndent; Habokkuk Pricket t, 
a servant of Sir Dudley Dipgee; Robert Bjlot, nn 
csperiencod old sailor; Arnold Ludlow, and Michiml 
Pierce, were the leading men on bojird. Henry Green, 
a. good-for-nothing young ependtbriFt, befriended by 
Hudson because he wrote a good hand, was taken oa 
board at the la&t moment. Sailing from Greenhithe on 
the land of April 1610, the Discovery made a. prosperous 
voyftge to Iceland, and thence across the Atlantic. In 
Juue, Hudson navigated his ship past the " Furioua 
Overfall," and down the strait which bears his name and 
leads to the great bay or inland sea, the Mediterranean 
of America, as it has been called, which was ever after- 
wards to be known as Hudson's Bay. Hudson sailed 
through the strait, with little or no obstruction fi-om Joe, 
until the entrance to the bay was reached. The island on 
tbo south side of the entrance was named Cape Diggen, 
and it was observed that myriads of birds were breeding 
there. Hudson's own journal unfortunately comes to 
an end on I'eacbing Cape Digges. The story is continued 
by Habakkuk Pnckett, whose narrative is open to some 
suspicion, and whose accoimt is confused and unsatis- 
factory. Hudson's journal ends on the 3i-d of August, 
and during the three following mouths it is not at all 
clear what he was doing, and what course he took. But 
on the ist of November the Discovery was in a bay at 
the extreme south of Hudson's Eny, now called Juraea 
Bay. Sbe was frozen in and co:ii|xlIed to winter ther^ | 



Lin or JOHir Dans. 

A ^ritof naUnfMid diaeaoUnl began to ■bow itself 
during th9 long awl dieuj nt^U, MiaA v*s bmcaaed 
lij' privMtioo •ad hardahip, and foM^ral bf two or tkraa 
d«at|[ning vitbiiui Hudioo had fdt obUged to sbikp- 
Mdc bU uM iliipmBte Jaet in kia TBtintg of mat^^ and to 
npfioiRt IUil«rt Itjrlot im bis place, owing to aoate bu>- 
Minduct. Ifenry lireen wba an nnprindpled acaandipl, 
whoM vnmity against hia benefactor arose ht»n tliu 
tvfuial of aomo trifle for wbicb be bad asked, fia 
fornwd a ooniipirac}' with the boatewatn, named William 
Wilfon, aod three iduti, DfUDed John ThoioaB, Michael 
I'icit!«?, and Aii'Irew Meter. They watnhed their oppor- 
liitiltjr, TIiB pi'OVtHionH bad run v^y low, but Hudson 
IiujnnI to rojili'iiinh them and to obtain a euEScient 
Iiii]i]i1y fur llie return vojage bj salting down birds at 
Uajw tHffgon, On the iSth of June 1611 t\ie Di^overj/ 
brokfl out of her winter quarlera, aod a coui-se was 
abaped for the entrancti of IfudHon's Strait. 

llie mutinenrs thoujeht that there would not be suffi- 
cirnit food to onnble them to reach England, and they 
(xinceived the dinboliciLl acheioe of turning the sick and 
weak adrift in order to reduce the number of mouths. 
An thoy knuw that Iludnon would never consent to this 
villuln)', and as thoy bated Ibeir commander because he 
liiid enforced diHciplino and hud piiniebcd two or more 
of them, they included him and hia son in the number 
of their intended victims, ns well as all who remained 
loynl. Habakkuk Friiikett and five others were in bed 
with icurvy when the ship broke out of the ice, and a 
course wan shapsd northward* for Cnpe Digges. 

PriL-kott tullit the story of ivlint took place. He eaya 
that Green and Wilson oame to his bunk after the ship 
bad bton tlirco diiys at sen, uiid divulged their plot to 
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him, assuring bita that the course they proposed to 
take was unavoidable, because there were ouly fourteen 
days' provisioua left in the ship. Me declares that he 
entreated them to de^t, at least for a fevr days, and 
that he appealed to the old scoundrel Juet, the disrated 
mate, but in vain. Prickett was probably spared be- 
cause he was a servant of Sir Dudley Digges, one of 
the owners. The conspirators trusted that he would 
give a plausible account of the affair on his return 
home. He never attempted fo warn the captain of hia 
danger, and he was evidently a time-serving rascal, upon 
whom no reliance could be placed. 

The day was fixed, and Prickett tell ua that the 
villaina passed the greater part of the previous night 
in whispered talk. At that time of the year, the night 
was as light as the day. In the morning tbey stood 
round the cabin door, waiting for the captain to coma 
out. Hudson was entirely without suspicion. He got 
up a.1 usun1, and on stepping on to the deck be was 
seized by Thomas and Bennet the cook, while Wilson, 
the boatswain, tied his hands behind his back. The un- 
fortunate captain must have struggled and called for 
help, for the carpenter and two other loyal men ran to 
his assistance. They were overpowered by the mutineers, 
who got possession of the ship. Tlie shallop was then 
hauled up alongside. The sick men, including Mr. 
Woodhouse the mathematician, were pulled out of their 
berths and forced into the boat. Hudson, as a la.st 
hope, as soon as he saw what was intended, called to 
Prickett to remonstrate with the mutineers. But the 
time-server kept close in his cabin, and said not a word. 
The carpenter would have been allowed to remain, but 
he declared that he would rather die with true men than 
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live as tbe asEociate of t^wanls. He, and the two other 
loyal men, were forced into ibe boat with the four sick. 
Tben young Jack Iludaon, who bad been his father'd 
companion in all his ToyageR, and was now in his 
eighteenth year, was taken out of tbe cabin and driven 
into the boat. Hudson followed The shallop was cost 
adrift, with nine men crowded into her, one fowling- 
piece, some powder and shot, an iron pot, and a littlo 
meal. 

The sliip stood clear of the ice, and tben hove to, 
while the murderers ransacked the captain's cabin. 
Tills aroused a hope in the minds of the forlorn people 
in the boat that the villains had relented. They pulled 
with all their might, and soon came close to tbe 
ship again. But they were doomed to cruel disappoint- 
ment As they came up alongside, the mainsail was let 
run, the topsails were hoisted, and the cowardly rascals 
tied as if from an enemy. Hudson and his doomed 
comjianions were never heard of more. 

Eleven men remained on board. Kobert Bylot, the 
mate, was, it is to be hoped, an unwilling epeclator of 
the crime that was perpetrated befoi'e his eyes. Juet, 
the disrated mate, tbe young sooundi-el Green, Moter, 
Pierce, Tliomns, and Wilson were the ringleaders. The 
cook was an accomplice, as was Francis Clements, a 
friend of Thomas. Simmes seems merely to have 
acquiesced, and Prickett was a time-server. On the 
agth of July 1611 the Diacovenj was hove to off Cajo 
Digges, where the hirds breed. T!ie five ringleaders of 
the mutiny went on sliore in a boat, to communicate 
with a party of Eskimos. They were unarmed. Two 
were bartering for venison, two were gathering boitbI, 
anil there was n heat kctper. They were suddenly . 
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attacked by the savages, and all were mortally wounded. 
Tumbling into the boat together ehe was shoved off. 
The Eskimos then began shooting at them with bows 
and arrows, and Greea was killed outright. The rest 
got hack to the ship, bub they ail died within a few days, 
Seldom has retribution followed so quickly on the per- 
petration o( crime. They barely survived their victims. 
Old Jiiet, who was not on shore with them, died on the 
passage home. 

The survivors were Bylot the mate, who took pom- 
niand, Bennet the cook, Clements, Simmea, and Pi'ickett. 
Tliey shot about 300 birds at Cape Digges, and put 
themselves on an allowance of half a bird a day, with a 
little meal. Tbey returned through Hudson's Strait 
and shaped a course for Ireland. Soon the meal was 
exhausted. Bennet the cook kept the birds' bones, and 
fried tliem in candle gieasa The last bird was in the 
steep tub when tbey sighted Dui-sey Island, and ancliored 
in Berehaven, where a crew was hired to take the ship 
round to the Thames. Bylot and Prickett hurried up to 
London, and told the best story they could invent to 
their employers. No one was puuislied. Prickett wrote 
a narrative of the caiasti-ophe. Bylot continued to 
receive appointments from Sir Thomas Smith and his 
colleagues, A younger son of Henry Hudson received 
employment from the East India Company, on the 
ground that " the father had perished in tbe >«rrice of 
his country ! " 

Thus had bold Henry Hudson followed up tbe beacon 
light of Davis, reached the strait and bay which im- 
mortalise his name, and found a grave in the midst of 
his discoveries. His labours were apprecialed, and it 
was resolved that an expedition tJiould be dc^^pitlched to 
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complete his work in tlio spring of the following year. 
Two vessels were fitteit out, the Heeoliition and Die- 
corpry. The 
to Thomaa Button, 



perience; and it wi 

Piince Henry, wlio i 

Itomas Button 



l1 of tho espeditiou was entrusted 
I officer of tried valour and ex- 
under the sperial patronage of 
ned the instructions. 
la tlie son of aiiles Button of 
Di]ffr)'n in Gliimorgtmsliire, whose family hnd been. 
aeated there for Beven generiitions. Young Thomtui, 
who was bom at DufTryn, was sent to sea in 159?. Ha 
wns in the West Indies with Captain Kewport in 1603, 
and commanded a king's Eliip in 1609. In 1612 he 
wns appointed to lend the new expedition to Hudson's 
Buy on bonrd the Hesiiluliim, the Digcovcri/ being com- 
manded by Cnptain Ingram. A relation named Gibbona 
and a friend named Hawkridge accompanied bim, while 
Bylot and Piickett, the sur\'ivors of Hudson's fatal 
voyage, were on board. The ships were Bupplied with 
provisions for eighteen mofltha, and in May 1612 they 
left Ibe Thames. 

The expedition reached Cape Higges without en- 
countering any difficulties from ice in Hudson's Strait, 
and remained there thi'ee weeks in order to put ft 
pinnace togetber that had been taken out in pieces. 
Button then entered Hudson's Bay, and prcceeded west- 
«ni-il, discovering the soutbem coast of Southampton 
Island and off-ljing islets, to on© oE which Button gave 
the name of Mansell Island, after hia relation AdmirnI 
Sir Edward Mansell ; to another " Gary's Swan's Nest ; " 
to a third, " Hopes Cheek'd," because there hia expecta- 
tions of making progress received a check. Bad weather 
came on, and liite in August Button sought refuge in 
a small iicek on tho western side of Hudson's Baj', 
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which wos named Port Nelson, after the master of the 
Resolution, who died and was buried there. He was 
thus the discoverer of tlio west coaat of Hudson's Bay, 
Hudson himself having only sailed down its cast coast 
to the southern extremity. 

Button determined to winter at Fort Nelson, and at 
once net his people to work to procure aa much game 
ns possible. They obtained a large supply of ptarmigan, 
but the winter was very severe, and, although they had 
fresh food, the health of the men suffered from the 
intense coM. Button kept their minds employed by 
requiring them to answer questions relating to the 
voyage and its objects, and by thus interesting them 
in the work upon which they were engaged. In June 
i6t3 the ice broke up, and the ships left their winter 
quarters and reached Cape Digges. In returning hy 
Hudson's Strait, Button discovered that the land on 
which Cape Chidley is situated is an island, and he 
took his sh\\» through the strait Tvhich is thus formed. 
Un old maps the inland is called Button's Island, a 
name which ought to have heen retoiwed. He returned 
to England in the autumn of 1613, but his journal was 
never published. "Wo are indebted to Luke Pox, a 
later explorer, for nil the information that has rea(.'hed 
us respecting Button's voyage. He became Admiral 
Hir Thomas Button, and was in command on the coast 
of Ireland in t6i8. He was Rear-Admiral in the fleet 
of Sir Edward Mansell, which was sent against tha 
Algerine pirates in 1620, and in 1623 was again em- 
ployed in suppressing piracy in tlie Irish Sea. Sir 
TbomnB married Mary, daughter of Sir Walter Rice of 
Dynevor, and, dying in April 1634, he left a son whu 
euoceeded him at Duffryn. The expedition of Sir 
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Tliomaa Button to Uudaon'a Bay was ably conducted. 

It reEulled in cansiderable additions to geographical 
knowledge as rcgnrUa the BUtithei'n shores of Suiithump- 
ton Island, and in the discovery of the woBtern aide of 
the bay. Button's relation, Captain Gibbons, received 
command of the Dhcoverij in 1614 to follow up tho 
discoveries of bis predecessor. Bttt he was unable to 
enter Hud.son'fl Strait, and was driven by the ic-e into a. 
bay on the coast of Labrador, where be remained for 
twenty weeks. Hia crew named the place " Gibbons 
his Hole ; " and on being released fi'om the ice, h.% 
Lurn ed hai 

jvering adventurers of london were not dis- 
couraged by one or two failures. In 1615 they sent 
out another expedition, consisting of the Di'geoverif, 
of 55 tons, comuiauded by Robert Bylot, who had 
served in the three pievious expeditions under Hudson, 
Button, and Gibbous in the same ship. William Baffin 
was his " mate and associate," and the crew consisted 
of (ourtten men and two boya. Sailing in April 1615, 
tbey sighted Cape Farewell on the 6th of May. Croaa- 
ing Davis Strait, the Digeowry was safely anchored in 
a good harbour on the west side of Besolution Island, 
which iR at the northern entrance of Hudson's Strait, 
on the lat of Juna Bylot was an experienced seaman, 
and Baffin was a scientific navigator, who lost no oppor- 
tunity ot noting everything that would be useful to hia 
brother Bailors, like Davis before him. They had some 
diflieulty with the ico at the entrance of the strait; bub 
eventually sailed along the northern side until they 
reached a. group, which Baffin named the Savage Islands, 
because they met with a party of Eskimos on the shore. 
Continuing a coui'se westward along tJie northern coast, 
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tbe Disctivenj was closely beset by tbe ice off some liind 
which Baffin named "Broken Point." The ship was 
immovable for several days; aod the men amused them- 
selves on tbe ice by fii ing at butts with bows and arrows 
and playing at football. 

Baffin was very differently employed. lie was, like 
hiB great predecessor Davis, a Beam an who closely 
studied the ficiu'ntific branch of his profession, and 
strove to improve the methods of obseiving. He was pai'- 
tidilai'ly anxious to test tbe various theoretical methods 
of finding longitude. While beset in the ice off Broken 
Point he took a complete hinar ohseivatioii, and it is 
the first ever reconled to liave been laken at sea, with 
the doubtfid exception of one referred to by Sarmiento. 
Baffin took altitudes of the sun and moon, and measured 
tbe distance between them by tbe difTerence of azimuth. 
He prohably adopted this method because he posses.->eii 
no instrument with which be could measure so large an 
anglft 

On tbe 27th of June the ice opened out, and the 
Diacoeevy was able to proceed on ber voyage, sighting 
Salisbury Island on tbe 1st of July. Advancing across 
the channel they reached a point on the north-nest side 
of Southampton Island, which Baffin named Cape Coro- 
foi't. Here the ice was packed so close that the attempt 
to proce&l fui'ther was abandoned. Moreover, the water 
began to shoal, and land was seen ahead, which led 
Baliin to suppose that he was at tbe mouth of a large 
bay, "Wjen Bir Edward Parry was exploring the same 
legion in 1834, he named the Futtheet land seen from 
the Discovery Cape Eylot, and an island on the opposite 
shore, Baffin Island. They are on either side of tbe 
eutianco to Frozen Strait, the former on Southampton 
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Island. PrMHing between Salisbury &nd Nottingliam 
iKUndfl, which are at the western end of Hudsoi 
Btrsit, the Digfovei-y came t« an anchor at Cape Digges 
on the 39th of July. 

The number of guillemots breeding at Cape Diggea 
is almost incredible to those who have not seen it. The 
crew of the Dieeovery killed about seventy of these birds, 
but they could easily have shot seveml hundred if they 
had been wanted. Bylot and Baffin then shaped a 
course For England, on their return. Pnssing down 
IIud«on'a Strait without any trouble from ice, they 
crossed the Atlantic, sighted Cape Clear, and anchored 
in Plymouth Sound on the 8th of September 1615 with- 
out the loss of a single soul. The conclusion arrived 
nt by Baffin re.specling a north-west passnge, after his 
i-citiirn from this voyage, was that if there were any 
[lassage up Hudson's Sti'ait it was by some narrow inlet, 
but that the miiin passage would be up Davis Strait. 
lie was pei-fectly correct. 

The completion of the examination of Davis's route 
by way of the " Furious Overfall " was steadily pro- 
gi-essiug, but aftor the return of Baffin in 1615 there 
was a pause for sixteen years. At lust two voyages 
were planned, one vessel to sail from the port of Bristol 
and the other from London. The Maria, of seventy 
tnnn, under the command of Captain Thomas James, 
left Bristol on the 3rd of May 1631. James had made 
no study of previous voyages to the north, entered no 
seamen acquainted with ice navigation, and when he 
encountered drifting ice-floes in Hudson's Strait he was 
quite hetpleas. At length he I'eachcd Cape Digges 011 
the 15th of July. 

Luke Fox was a man of a very different stamp, lie 
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was & Yorkshireman, dear-headed, intelligent, and full 
of enthusiafiia to advance the cause of Arctic diEcovery, 
He made a special and most diligent stndy of previoua 
voyages, especially of the enterpiises of John. Davis. It 
is to Fos that we owe a kjiowledge of the important 
expedition of Sir Thomas Button, and of other voyages 
which would otherwise have been lost to us, Besides 
being a thorough seamaa and an ardent explorer, he 
was a quaint and very entertaining writer. If he had 
a fault it was that be possibly hod too good an opinion 
of himself. He had been zealously urging the despatch 
of a new expedition for several years. At length he 
succeeded in interesting Mr. Henry Briggs in northern 
discovery, and the great mathematician not only wrote 
an able treatise on the subject, hut also induced Sir 
John Brooke to join in the ventura A vessel named the 
Cliarleg, of So tons, was fitted out, provisioned for eighteen 
months, and manned with twenty Bailors and two buys. 
Old Mr, Briggs died while the ship was being prepared 
for sea. As the introducer of the use of logarithms 
he was one of the greatest benefactors the navy )iaa 
ever had. His place was taken by Sir Thomas Roe, the 
eminent traveller and diplomatist, who entered heartily 
into the project, and, with Sir John WoUteuhoIme, 
superintended the IJtting out of the ship. The Mnnter 
and Brethren of the Trinity House also gave their 
help. 

Captain Foi was perfectly satisfied with bis stores 
and provisions. Ho tells us that he had "excellent fat 
hnef, strong beer, pood wheaten bread, Itelmid ling, 
butter and cheese of the best, admirable sack and aqua 
vitffi, pease, oat meal, wheat meal, oil, bHlsnms, gums, 
unguents, plasters, potions, und purging pills. My 
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onrpcnter won filted from the ttiickeet bolt to tb« tin 
tnck, uty gunner from the wbre to the pibtol, my bool^ 
swain from the ciilile to the sail twine, tay cook froin 
Uie caldron to the cpoon.'' 

Never was a commander no perfecdy eatisfied witli 
liioiself, his cr^w, and everj'thing on bonrJ. It is quits 
pleasant to read his journal. All \rns rig-ht that bad 
anything to do with him, and hia geese were all swans. 
On the 3rd of May 1631 this ahlcat of commanders, 
with the best of sliips, and the most excellent pix>vi- 
fuons, sailed from Veptford. He dropped his nanio 
of Luke, and called himself North West Fox. But if 
he was conceited, he had something to be conceited of, 
ftnd he was an aljle and accomplii^hed man. 

On the iSth of June the C/itiiiea was nearing her 
work. Those "overfalls and races of tide," so tidly 
dfBcribed by Davis, were encountered in the right 
latitude, and Ciipe Chidley was sighted on the 20th. 
Fox was now about to ti7 his turn at following up the 
beacon-light of John Davis. He found a good deal of 
ioe iu HudtiOii'a Strait, as is usual at that time of year, 
but it was in small pieces floating apart, and was no 
hindmiice to navigation. On the 35th of June the sea 
was calm, t})e sky clear, and pieces of spotless ice Wei's 
floating on the water; a lovely scene when the sun was 
eecn to touch the horizon. Fox ' 
a careful observer, and he appn 
nature. "The sun kist Thetis in 01 
" the same greeting was 5° west fro 
Uie enme instant tho rainbow was ii 
to canopy them "a bed." Nest morning the sun rose 
clear; "and so continued all this cold virgin day ; but 
now the frost takes cai-e that there shall no more pitch 



ts a classical scholar, 
iated the beauties of 
our sight," he wrote; 
n the north, and at 
n appearance I think 
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was beset iu tlie strait fur several days, but Fox jiiJged, 
from the appeaiunce of tLe sky, that the nortbern side 
was clear of ice. On the 15th of July, the passage of 
Hudson's Strait was achieved, and the sliip was in Bight 
of the islands nt its western entrance, named BiggeB, 
Salisbury, Nottiugham, Mansell, and Southampton. 
" They were bo nnmed," says Fok, " as a small remem- 
brance of the pharge, countenance, and instruction given 
to the enterprise, and which, though small, neither time 
nor fame ought lo suffer oblivion to bury. For when- 
soever it shall plfase Go<] to ripen those seeds, and make 
them ready for his sickle ; he whom he hath appointed 
to he the happier reaper of this crop, must remember to 
acknowledge that those honourable and worthy person- 
ages were the first advancers." Most ti-ue ! neither the 
advancers and liberal merchants \A\o supplied the means, 
nor the illustrious seamen who made the discoveries, 
fihould bo forgotten by posterity. It ia to them tbat wo 
owe those solid foundations of national enterprise, and 
of love for the common weal, upon which the super- 
structure of the British Empire has been erected by 
their descendants. 

On the 2 lat of July the Charles was off the island 
named " Gary's Swan's Nest " by Button ; ami ou the 
zyth another island was discovered and named ''Sir 
Thomas Roe's Welcome," in 64° 10' N. This designation 
lias since been transferred to the channel in which the 
island is situated, and as Biich it oftt-n occurs in the 
narratives of more recent northern voyages. 

Coasting roond the western shore, he gave tbe names 
of " Brooke Cobham " and "Brigga his MathematiKs" 
Ut two other islands, and he then proceeded along the 
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^^^m .ho« of H,.d»n'a Bay « far «o«th «. p^- 
jj^l^n. where Batten's expedition winWrod. No sLm 
o( a"/ opening to the wostwnni appeared, aod Pox i«L 
n,.,ki''S '"■■' "«y "triosfi Hudsoii'B liay again wiien he fell 
in wil'' ^''^ -Vo'i", cominniiJei] by Captain James, of 
Bristolt "" *^'e '*t of August. Nest day Captain Fox 
dined on Uoaid the M-ina, and had a cordiul reception. 
He founii the slip ill found, and came to the conclusion 
that the captain was no seaman. The caliio was bo 
small that they were obliged to dine between decks, and 
though the ehip was only under courfies, slie took in 
BLcb seofi that " sauce wonld not •ibob been wanting if 
there had been roust mutton." "Their ship took its 
U(|Uor as kindly aa themsolves, for her nose was no 
sooner out of the pitcher but her neb, like the duck's, 
was in it again." Fox doubted whether it would bo 
better for the Maria to be beset in the ice, where the 
crew would be kept from putrefaction by the piercing 
nir, or to be left in the open sea, where tbey would bo 
kept sweet by being thus daily pickled. He was very 
facetious in his remarks on the Bristol ship and her 
crew, which he thus eneonntei-ed in tliat solitary sea, 
nnd after being with them for seventeen hours, he 
piirted company with his rival and stood southward 
along the land. He established Ihe fact thdt there was 
no opening along the western coiist of Hudson's Bay 
fiom 65° 30' to 55' 10' N., a distance of 63o miles. 

Having completed this esiiniinatioa, Fox steered 
northwards, and was in sight of " t'itry's Swan's Nest " 
iigain by the jth of September. He then proceeded up 
the eastern side of the coastline, which trends north- 
waids fiom the western entrance of Hudson's Strait, tho 
whole of which was a new discovery. Passing a head- 
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land, to whieli he gave the name of "Lord Weston's 
Foreland," Fox reached a point in 66° 47' N., where 
the land began to trend to the south-east, aod this 
lie christened "Fox his Farthest." In after years Sir 
Edward Parry gave the name of Fox's Channel to the 
great opening leading to "Fox hia Farthest;" and our 
gallant Yorkahireman has this credit down to the pre- 
sent day, that hia Fardiest is still an Ultima Thule, 
and that it haa never since been visited by any later 

Fox was sent out because Sir Thomas Button had 
reported that the tide off Nottingham Island came from 
the north-west, and that consequently there was probo' 
hility of a passage in that direction. But by careful 
observations Fox had ascertained that the tide came 
from the south-east in that locality, and he therefore 
concluded that he ought to return to England. Parry, 
in 1824, observed that the tides were lapid and veiy 
iri-egular, and he had little doubt that this irregularity 
was caused by a meeting of the tides, llie Rood comes 
from the northward down Fox's Oliiinrie], and meets the 
rapid stream which sets in from Hudson's Stmit. 

On the 3iEt of September, after having well weighed 
nil considerations which might make it advisable to 
winter, and the strong reasons against that t»urEe, 
North-West Fox derided upon i-etuming liome, and he 
made sail for England, That morning there was a bril- 
liant sunrise, which gave rise to the following strange 
conceit from the pen of the old eeamao 1 "This morning 
Aurora blusht as though she had usiiered her master 
fi'um some unehajite lodging, and the air so silent as 
though all those handmaids had promi.sed secresy," 
With a fair wind tho Charleg ran down Hudson's Strait 
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wilhout flny binilraiicn from t-he ice, figlitiiig Itesolatioo 
I*kri(l,(>n tlio north ci-le of the cantern entrance, on the 
17th. KliB nrrivwi unfely in tlie Downs, without la«inc 
a dinglo (Kiiil, nnJ wilh nil tlje crew sound and weir. 
Km truly Hnimwl that he hnd "proceeded in tbeee 
cli»i<ov<ti'luii forthnr thnn any of \iu predecessors, in |«s« 
I lino nnil at Iphh clinrge; that bo clcai-ed op all the 
ll^{lnl!t4>d hopoM from the west aide of Umlaon's Bav * " 
mill, ha could now add, he dificovered a const-line on the 
vnxt ftide u( the ohanncl bettring Lis Dnme, which has 
iievor linoQ boon explored or visited. 

'Ilie cniiNe of the Mnria was not so fortunat*. After 
parting company with Captain Fox in lludson's Bay, 
she fitnick on n I'orlc vhoa Captain James was jn a 
di'op nlpcp. 'I'lio ship Kcems to have lieen ladly handled. 
I'lio sniis were thrown uback, hut without effect. Thpy 
were then furled und an anchor woh laid out atttem. 
All the water was Btartud nnd the coal was thrown 
ok'erbonnl. Then all hands went to the capstan and 
hove round with such good will that the cable parted. 
Eventually the ship Sont^d off; and Captain James 
controlled his paxtiion, and cbeclied some bad counsel 
that was given him to revenge himself on the officer of 
the watch. The fault was his own. He ought not to 
have been in bed and asleep when Uie ship was so near 
the land. Ue found a heciire harbour in the extreme 
south of Hudson's Bay, piutected by an island after- 
wards named Charlton Island, and there he determined 
to winter. During October ojid November it was in- 
tensely cold and much snow fell. Yet the country was 
by no means Arctic in character. There were woods ot 
fir-trees, and the crew was able to cut plenty of fuel. 
A hnt was built on sliore for the sick, in which a large 
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-, burning. The first man to Bucenmb to 
s of the situation was the gunner, who sank 
gvaduiilly in spite of being allowed to drink notliing 
but sack. The ship waa driven on shore, and Captain 
James caused the piuvisiona to be landed. But the 
cold increased, they could cut vinegar and wine with 
hatchets, and were in a condition of extreme misei-y. 
They were now all collected in a house they had built, 
in the shelter of a wood which they named "Winter's 
Forest" in honour of Sir John Winter. The house 
was under a clump o[ trees, and at a short distance 
from the beach where the ship was on shore. It was 
about twenty feet square, built of upright posts with 
the eidee wattled with bouglis, and about six feet bigh. 
The root was of rafters and boughs, the whole covered 
over with the mainsail. In the inside the bonnet sails 
formed the walls, and bed places were built round three 
sides. The hearth was in the centre. A second house 
was built with the foresail for & roof. A store-house 
was also constructed, to receive all the provisions and 
stores fi-ora the ship. Before Christmas the houses 
were covered deep with snow. 

In February the scurvy began to show itself, and 
before long two-thirds of the crew were down with it. 
Thus the miserable winter passed on, and by the end 
of April the snow had ceased, and rain began to fall. 
They obtained very few ptarmigan or game of any kind, 
and lived on the salt beef and oatmeal they had brought 
from England, with pork, fish, and boiled pease. All the 
men who were able to move were obliged to work on 
boai-d, pumping and digging the ice out of the ship. 
On the 6th of May, John Warden, the master's mate, 
died, and was buried on (he siimmit of a bleak rising 
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g™,ind, which ..«, „„„i n™i<i„„ nni « , 

»ft..,..rd> U,. .-nrpcnler ,ll,d, .„d „, i„,„ JfT ' 
tb. .„t.rt „.U, Tl,„ ,„„„„.. w^, „ii„[-^'« 
l«ir.8J nt «.i, w., f„,,na imbedjej ,„ „,, j^ ""^ '-■ 
gun room porU It was dug out and pl^ "" . *" ' 
<virth, by tbo Hide of bij* Bhipmatos on BmnHo "^Tr^ 
Ah the weather got wanner the work of refitiT 
ship advanced. Captain Jamea became more ,"'^/*'* 
lie boiated the enaign on the birthday of ib„'°ir- ' 
of W.l«, and called the place Ch.rl.ato,„, wtichl" 
<»ntraetion, bocama ChHrlton Inland. By the sn! 
Juno the water was pumped out of the ship, but ah' I 



aground 



the snnd, and it 



" ""■" necessary ta 
liKhtf>n her by taking out ail the ballast, in order to 
lier nfloHt Tliia operation was sticcessfullj perforn.^^ ' 
the ship was rig'ged, and the stores were brought ' 
liofird. Ab the snow disappeared, vetches and scurrv 
grapa were found in considerable quantities, which con. 
duoed to the recovery of the sick. 

On the ist of July 1632, Captain Jamea took a last 
look at the graves of his companions, and, returning to 
the ship, made sail for Bristol, where be arrived eaiejy 
in September. 

By these successive voyages, the discoveries were 
completed in the direction pointed out by Davis, within 
a cpiarter of a century of the death of that great 
navigator. Hudson and Button, Gibbon and Bylof 
Baffin, Fos, and James were the men who followed up 
the route wliich Davis had pointed out They di»- 
covered Hudson's Bay, with its islands and coast lines. 
They opened up a vast region (or development, and as a 
field for future enterprise, They thus increased geo- 
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graphical knowledge, and prepared the way xor more 
complete modem research. 

The results of their labours were valuable and im- 
portant. A great commercial company was formed 
which carried on a lucrative trade by way of Hudson's 
Bay and Strait for two centuries; and it is probable 
that, in the near future, a still more important route for 
commerce will be established by Hudson's Strait, which 
will carry the harvests of the far west to the markets of 
Europe; Such are the far-reaching consequences arising 
from the discovery of the " Furious Overfall," and of 
the opening near Cape Chidley, by John Davis. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE POLLOWtNO UP of THE WORK OF DAVIS. 

II. 

Bv "Saxdeiison Hia Hope." 

"No ice towni-Ja the uortli, bul a gvent boh, free, largo, 
very bbU and blue, and of an unseapoL.ible depth." 
This waa wLnt Jolin Davis mw from the base of that 
mighty cliff which he named "Sanderson his Hope." 
I'he cliff was his beacon, pointing to the route whiuh 
Cilled him with most hojw. Tlie strait at whose entmtico 
]ie described the ■' Furious Overfull," was his altemativo 
]<oute. It was followed up to important diGcoveriett by 
}XudBOD and his suct'esaora, Bnt the fairest promi-jo 
came from the blue sen of unsearchable depth which 
stretched northward from Hope Sanderson. It was to 
this route that Davis referred in his last appeal to tlio 
Xiordfl of the Council, for a renewal of Arctic enterprise. 
Ten years after his death, a worthy successor was founj 
who passed onwards beyond Davis Strait, and completed 
the work of John Davis by his route of Hope Sanderson. 
William Baffin resembled bis illuatiioua predecessor, 
n character and disposition, more closely than any other 
lavigator of the seventeenth centuiy. He had the same 
enthmtiafitio zeid, tho siinie mildness and geniality, and 
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the same devotion to the Ecientific branch of his pro- 
fession. Unfortunately we know nothing of Baffin 
until we are introduced to him as an experienced sea- 
man in the prime of life. There is some slight reason 
for the belief that he was a native of Lfindon or West- 
minster, of Welsh extraction, and that he lived with 
his wife in the parish of St. Thomas Apostle in the city, 
near Queenhithe. Here his daughter Susnn appears to 
huve been born in October 1609. But Baffin himself 
must have been constantly at sea, and lie probubly raised 
himself, by hia good conduct and talent, from a very 
humble position. Purchos speaks of him as "that 
learned unlearned mariner and mathematician, wanting 
art of words." No doubt he was self-educated, which 
Tery much enhanced the merit of his valuable observa- 
tions and discoveries. 

BafUn's first recorded voyage was with Captain Hall 
to Greenland in 1609. Jamea Hall was a Yorkshire- 
man, and almost certainly a native of Hull. His first 
recorded voyage was as chief pilot of an expedition de- 
spatched from Denmark, by King Christian IV., in 1603, 
to discover the lost colony of Greenland. It reached 
the western coast of that little known land, near the 
site of the modern Danish settlement of Holsteinborg, 
and Hall, having had much communication with the 
Eskimos, vprote a verj' interesting account of them. The 
King of Denmark fitted out a second expedition under 
Admiral Lindenov in 1606, and Hall was again em- 
ployed as pilot. They visited the same part of Green- 
land, and in their intercourse with tho natives they 
killed several, and carried off others, with their liayakM, 
Thid conduct led to fatal retaliation when Hall appeared 
among the Eskimos in a subsequent voyage. In 1607 
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King CbriBtiun gave up his attempts to find the lost 
colony, and James Hall returned to England, eager to 
embnrk once more on discoveries in the direction of 

Greenland. Hia faithful follower, William HuntrisH, a 
Scarborough lad, who had accompanied him in all hia 
voyages, and had become bo proficient as a navigator 
that King Christian had granted him a special allow- 
ance, returned with Uall. 

In 1612 Hail induced fonr gi'eat merclinnt princes 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir James Lnncaster, who comoianiloJ 
the Brat vo3'nge of ibo East India Company, Sit William 
Cockayne, and Mr. Ball to join with him in an espedi- J 
tion to Greenland, to search for mineral ores. Two f 
vessels, called the Patience and Htart't Eti/v, were iitted I 
out at Hull, and William Baliin was pilot of Uall'a I 
ship, the Patience. Andrew Barker commanded tho 1 
IleaH'i Eiue, with William Huntrias as Lis mate, and [ 
John Gatonby, who kept a journal which has been 
puhlibhed in Chnrchill'd Collection, was quarter- master. 
The narrative of Baffin himself commences on July 8, 
1612, when the expedition had already arrived in Coekiti 1 
(correctly Cockayne) Sound, on the west coast of Greeo- i 
land, where the Panish settlement of Sukkertoppen ia 
now situated. 

Baffin is first introduced to ua, on this bleak Green- 
land coast, making preparations to take an observa- 
tion for finding the longituda He is thus brought to 
our notice as an ingenious and accomplished nautical 
astronomer. The tii-bt p.trt of the observation he de. 
scribes, is that for finding the time and place from tha 
altitude ot a heavenly body, the latitude and declination 
being known. But hia method of finding the longitude 
by lunar culmination 13 imsuited to purposes of naviga- 
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tion, although his record of it is an interesting proof of 
his eeal and ingenuity as an observer. He says of it, 
"This finding of the longitude, I confess, ia somewhat 
difficult and troublesome; but if it be carefully looked 
unto, and exactly wrought, there would be no great 
error, if your ephemerides be true." 

On tLe 3ist of July the two ehips anchored in 
Bommel's Fiord, the present Holet«iuborg ; and about 
forty Eskimos cnme to trade. When they saw Captain 
Hall in one of the boats, an Eskimo gave bim a. fatal 
wound with a dart from a distance of four yards. There 
can be no doubt that this was an att of vengeance by 
one whose relation had been killed or kidnapped by 
Hall during bis Danish voyage ; for the Eskimos made 
no attempt to harm any one else. Hall lingered for a 
day, his last wish being that Andrew Barker should 
succeed him, and that young Huntnsa should be master 
of the Heart's Ecwp. There were some objectioaa raised 
ng^jinst Barker by the men, but the officers suppoited 
bim. He was an oU and experienced seaman, was 
three times Warden of the Trinity House at Hull, and 
presented that institution with an Eskimo kayak, which 
stiil bangs from the ceiling of one of the rooms. After 
Hull's death some search was made for the mines 
reported by the Danes, but it became evident that they 
Lad mistaken the mica, often found in shining masses 
in clefts of the gneiss, for silver ore. It was clearly a 
fruitless quest, and the ships therefore returned home, 
the Patience arriving at Hull in September 1612. Baffin 
concludes hia journal with some account of Greenland, 
its physical aspect, phnts and animals, and of the 
manners and customs of the Eskimos. He mentions 
having seen, some forty miles up the £ord ho named 
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Bnll'a Hirer, » small coppice of trees Eix or seven feat 
high. The talleat tree ever Been by Dr. Rink id Green- 
land wna a birch fourleen feet higli in 60° N. {Betala 
aljietlrin), but it is not fuund north of 62' N. Baffiu 
also mentiona the dwarf willon-, the small berry {Impe- 
Irum nigrum), and the angelica, which he found in 
mttny places, and observed in the boats of the natives, 
showing that it was used by them. The young stalks, 
being biittle and sweet, are eaten ratv, and the name 
guaii, which ii! Norse, points to its introduction into 
Greenland by the Normana. Baffin mentions having 
aeen reindeer, although they are generally for inland, 
near the foot of the glaiiem, and he adds that white foxee 
and hares are common, lie gives a graphic description 
of the Eskimo kai/a!ca and umena/.s, of their winter iijlag 
and summer tents, of their rit«s and customs respecting 
burials, and of their superstilions. 

The next voyage in whii^ Baffin was employed was 
in the service of the Muscovy Company. A fleet of 
seven ships was fitted out in 1613, under the command 
of Captain Benjamin Joseph, who bad the Ti/jer, of 260 
tons, with Baffin as pilot. They left the Medway on 
the 13th of May, and sighted Spitsbergen on the 30th, 
the object being to catch whales in the Spitsbergen 
waters. Twenty -four Bisciiyans, who were in those 
days the most expert whale- fishers in Europe, had been 
engaged to serre in the fleet, and on the 4th of June 
the first whale was killed. It seems that the Bisciiyans, 
natives of villages on the coasts of Guipuzcoa and Biscay, 
went away in boata to look out for whales in the offing. 
And wei* called " our whale- stickers," while the English 
part of the crew took the casks and cappers on shoifi for 
melting blubber. The English commander took posses- 
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Bion of the land in the name of his king, and clBimed 
the right of ordering the ships of all other countries to 
leave the Spitzbergen seas. Several Spanish vessels 
were met %vitb, and ships from Bordeaux, St. Jean de 
Liuz, and Holland, They meekly obeyed as a rule, and 
Captain Joseph succeeded in carrying things with a high 
hand, either sending them away or allowing them to 
remain on such conditions as he proposed to them. They 
were to kill eight whales for the Muscovy Company, and 
after that tts many as they could get for themselves. 
On this plan Captain Joseph got full ladings of whale 
oil for his ships. They returned to the Thames on the 
6th of September. 

While Baffin was on the west coast of Spitzbergen he 
made regrdar and very careful observations for latitude 
with a quadrant four feet in semidiameter, as well as 
observations for variation and dip of the magnet io 
needle. He also adopted an ingenious method of observ- 
ing the refraction of the sun. He first obtained the 
latitude, and then took the difference between the CO- 
latitude and the declination, corrected for the instant 
when he observed the sun on me>'idian below the pole 
to have one-fifth of its diameter above the horizon. 
Then dividing the whole diameter of the sun into fifths, 
he calculated that the sun's centre was three-tenths 
of its whole diameter below the horizon. Subtracting 
three-tenths of the difference between the co-latitude 
and the declination from that difference, he got the 
approximal« refraction. It was in these special obser- 
vations, made in addition to the regular navigating work 
of the ship, that BaHin showed his inventive talent, and 
bia untiring zeal for the cause of science. Baffin him- 
self wrote the narrative of Joseph's voyage. 
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In 1 6 14 Bnfiin undertook a second voyage to the west 
coast of Spitzbergen as pilot, on board the Thomosine, 
forming one of a fleet of tea Bhipa, again commanded 
by Captain Joseph. Leaving tlie Thames on the ^th of 
May, the ships were beset in tlie ice from the 28th to 
the ind of June, when the Tliomagine got into the open 
sea, and reiiched the Foreland, the northern end of 
Prince Charles Island, on the west coast of Spitzbergen, 
which was the usual place of rendezvous. Baffin was 
sent in a shallop as far as Hakliiyt Headland, the 
north -western point of Spitzbergen, to examine the state 
of the ice, but he found it close pressed on the land, so 
that it would not be possible for the ships to pass along 
the northern coast. 

In July it was resolved that two shallops should bo 
despalclied to explore the northern coast, one under the 
command of Baffin, and the other under Kobert Fotberby, 
the master's mata The ship was left in a harbour, 
the two shallops were prarisioned for several days, and 
they succeeded in advancing along the northern coast of 
Spitzbergen, as far as Wyche's Sound {the Wijde Bay of 
modem maps), where they landed, and walked several 
miles over the hills. From this point of vantage the 
Seven Islands, and the northern point of North East 
Land, would have beeo visible. Bcturning to the ahip 
they proceeilod with the fishery until near the end of 
the season, when another bold attempt was made to ex- 
plore the northern coast. The weather became unusually 
warm in August, On the 27th there was a gale from 
the S.8.W., and the Thomasine, in company with the 
JIeari'ii-eas&~-'heT chummy ship — made sail Jtmnd Hak- 
luyt Headland, and along the north coast of Spitsbergen, 
and got 08 far as the mouth of Sir Thomas Smith's Inlet, 
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which is improperly called Hinlopen Strait on modem 
charts. The wind then shifted to the east and they were 
obliged to return, but not before having examined the 
whole northern coast of the main island. In the afternoon 
of the 29th Hakluyt Head bore S.E. The weather was 
calm and comparatively wann, as they shaped a southerly 
course, being homeward bound. A gale was encountered 
in mid ocean, which increased to a storm, and the men 
wero not consoled by the sight of St. Elmo's light, or 
the Corpo Sanio, as they called it, which the master saw 
upon the fore bonnet English seamen believed that it 
aln'ays presaged a coming storm ; and tiie omen was 
vei-ified by the foul weather continuing, and the sea 
rising BO that they were obliged to lie to under their 
foresail ; and afterwards under no canvas for five houra, 
" lying ^ hull," as it was called. But the voyage at 
length came to au end, and on the 4th of October the 
Thomagine arrived off Wapping, with all her men in 
perfect health. Her journal was written by Robert 
Fotherby, the master's mate, and publbhed in Purehaa, 
Baffin had now made three voyages to the Arctic 
Eegions. He had visited the const of Greenland, and 
passed two summers on the west and north coasts of 
Spitzbergen. When, therefore, the company tor the 
discovery of the North-AVest Passage resolved to send 
out the DUcnrery under the command of Robert Bylot 
in 1615, William Baffin was selected to accompany him, 
and received the appointment of pilot. This voyage has 
already been noticed in the previous chapter. Its whole 
history was written by Baflin himself, together with a 
tabulated log-book, and a coloured chart of Hudson's 
Strait. This is the only ona of Baffin's numerous charts 
that has been preserved, and it is now among the manu- 



KripU in the BritUb Miimdih. The coasts are e 
knd ibuleil, aiiJ tbe track of the Dixovrry is showB by 
M. ni dotted liiie. When Sir Edward Parry w«nt orer 
th« iBino ground he bore teetiiDoiiy to the accutacr ** 
hla predecensor, cenCrmod his tidal obsenrationB, and 
named the most distant land visible from the point 
where the Uiicvvtry turned back, in honour of Bylot and 
Ilaflln. 

On the return of the Diteovery, in the antumn of 
1C15, prepurtitioiis were made for Baffiu'e fifth and most 
important Aictic voyage. Ho was now to follow ap the 
bencon-light of Davis, represented by *' Sanderson his 
Hope." lie had been well trained for the work by 
previou novigatiun in the ice ; and he had that love for 
hiH jirofeaiiioti, and especially for the GcientiBc branch 
(if it, which made him a man after Davis's own heart 
lie may have been a self-tnuglit man, but he bad so far 
educated himself as to Iw nble to write letters which ar& 
not only well expressed, but are graced with classical 
allusions. Like Davis he was in advance of Lis con- 
temuorariea as an astrunomiciil observer. 

The voyage of 1616 waa undertaken by Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Fmncis Jones, Sir Dudley Digges, and Sir 
John Wolstenholme. As before Bobert Bylot waa 
appointed master, and William Baffin again became 
pilot of the Disciiveri/, of Gfty-five tons, wiLh a crew of 
sixteen men. Baffin's papers and maps fell into tbe 
hands of Purchas, who published, in his "Pilgrimes," 
the great navigator's " Briefo and True Relation," and 
his letter to Sir John Wolstenholme, But Purchne 
omitted Bafliu'w prieelefis map and his jouinal, thus 
doing an in-eparable injury to posterity. They are now 
lost, although it is probable that the very rare map met 
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y sailed frotn Gravesend on the 26th of 
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March 1616, and shaped a course down cLatinel; but 
:i westerly wind coming on, bIio put into Dartmouth 
Harbour, and remained there fur eleven days. Thus 
was the ship, destined to carry forward the dticovery of 
Davis beyond bis furthest point, receiving shelter in the 
harbour which vas in sight of the home Le had loved bo 
welL The successors of Davis left Dartmouth on the 
15th of April, a n on tli earlier than Davis had Dsually 
Bailed from the same port. The first land they saw was 
the coafit of Greenland near Cockin Sound, in 65° ao' 
M., where Baffin had been in his first Arctic voyage with 
James Hall, in 1612. Several Kskimos in their kai/a!ia 
came round the ship, and were given small pieces of 
iron, but Bylot atid Baffin did not wish to anchor so 
early in the voyage. Laving made a good passage across 
the Atlantic. The wind was against them, and they 
worked up to the northward until they reached 70* la' 
N. " Then wo came to an anchor in a faire Eoand near 
the place Master Davis called London Coast." Thia 
was prohubty near Noursoak, on the north shore of the 
Waigat, or strait dividing Disco Island from the main- 
land of Greenland. 

At sunset on the land of May the Diseoven/ left her 
anchorage in the Waigat, after a stay of two days, 
during which Baffin diligently observed the tides. TheBQ 
lidul obsei'vatioDS gave rise to some apprehension re- 
specting the pai»nge, for the rise and fall was only eight 
or nine feet, the flood coming from the sontli. Working 
up against a dead foul wind the old croft made but slow 
progress, and encountering a dead whale far out at se^ 
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by the ist of July she had readied the "north water." 
Baffin named a fair lieadland Cape Dudley Diggea, in 
76.8° N., and a deep bay twelve leagues further north 
was called Wolstenholme Sound. Here the little vessel 
■was anchored ; but in a few hours she was driven out 
to sea, the gale increased, her foresail was blown out of 
the bolt-ropes, and when the weather cleared, they found 
themselves imbayed in another deep sound, where they 
anchored. Seeing several whales, they gave it the name 
of Whale Sound, The wind soon moderated, and the 
Disroverij continued her adventurous course along this 
far northern land, until she was stopped by the ice in 
78° N., when in sight of an opening named Smith Sound, 
"the greatest and largest in all this bay." An island 
between Smith and Whale Sounds received the name 
of Hakluyt Island. Here the IHsrovenj was again 
anchored, in the hope of finding whalebone on the shore. 
But again the wind and sea rose, and they were driven 
from their shelter, to beat about for two days in the 
"north water" of Baffin's Bay. When the weather 
cleared up, they sighted a group of islands, which 
received the name of the Gary Islands, after the ship's 
husband, Mr. Alwyn Gary. 

Baffin stood to the westward in an open eea, with a 
stiff gale of wind, until the loth of July, when it fell 
calm. The DUcoverij was now on the western side of 
the bay, and an opening was in eight which received 
the name of Jones Sound. Here a boat was sent on 
shore, and many walrus were seen on the rocks, but a 
fair wind springing up, no attempt was made to kill 
them. Running southwards another opening was dis- 
covered in 74° 30', which was called Lancaster Sound 
in honour of the eminent Director of the East India 



Itbefnt EagOah TOjag* 
to tka Bart hdits. Too bartii; aMDnliig tfaia ud 
•tkv MHHida to to Ban!; toji^ BaCa tan aootfawanla 
abag aa wartapieaaW of Botm Stnit for tew lUTi^and 
Itoa at— <tog —a «w a ri, afiev aona dificalu fitn krga 
Boea of iea, w i Kg BJeil in wchipg Uw west ctsast of 
Graeakad again, aad aadorad in Cocfem SoundL 
Savanl of tbe cs«w had baaa attoefad bj scnrrj, sad 
tto oook hard died. But cadi qaantttiea of saml and 
■LWfj giaM Bua Dowgatbered and admiotEteivd to tlta 
ric^ tkat n tan da;* ttof w«ra aQ in perf «et bnlth 
again. Leaving Oockia SoumI on the 6tfa of Anpu^ 
ib« Diturtry bad a pnaparaos nfage borne, aad on tba 
30th of Angnst aba wm aacfaorad off I>o>rer. 

Urn* inu tbe wiab of I>icm aaoonplisbed. His dia- 
eo*«7 ai Ear as Hofie Sandenon waa extended bj- hia 
aaeccasor, and Um wiiole of Baffin'a Baj was added to 
geographkal kuowleJge; It k pleasant to feel titax. Bnffin 
Tenersted the memory of bis illostiioas predecessor. 
He alwavs menlions liim witb respect, anil in kid letter 
to Sir John WoL-Aeaholme Le generously savs — "Neither 
was Master Davis to be bl:Lmed in his report and great 
h^pes ; for as far as Hope Siinilerson the sea is open, of 
an unsearchable depth and good colour." Baffin's con- 
clusion was that " there is no passage nor hope of 
pas^^ge to the north oF Davis Straits." But Baffin waa 
wrong, and Davis was right. In the distant future the 
wishes of Davis received further development, and Davis 
Strait proved to be the way to further important geo- 
graphical dbcovery, westward and northward by Lan- 
caster Sound, and by Smith Sound, openings which 
Baffin had erroneously supposed to be merely bays. 

A review of tbe sdentific observalions of Willi&BL 
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Baffin will show haw zealouelj he followed the example 
of John Davis in this respect. We first find him, when 
at anchor in Cockio Sound, engaged in an experimental 
series of observations intended to obtain the longitude 
by moon's culmination. In this first recorded voyage, 
he mentions having taken sixteen observations for lati- 
tude and eight for variation In his first voyage to 
Spitsbergen he observed foi' dip of the magnetic needle, 
as well aa for variation ; and he adapted an ingenious 
method of calculating the sun'a refraction. The journal 
of his second Spitzbergen voyage Li unfortunately lost to 
«a, and with it the account of his observations. But ia 
1615, when in Hudson's Strait, be records daily obaerra- 
tions for latitude, and twenty-seven for variation of the 
compass. He describes a complete lunar observation; 
and thus has the honour of having been the first 
Englisliman who ever took a lunar at sea. He also 
made another attempt to find the longitude by moon's 
culmination, and the correctness of the deduetions de- 
rived from his tidal observations wan long afterwards 
confined hy Sir Edward Parry. In his fifth voyage, 
when he immortalised his name by the discovery of 
Baflin's Bay, Baflin was equally diligent, but his work is 
unfortunately lost to us through the injudieioua omission 
of Purchns, and we only have his observation for varia- 
tion in Smith Sound, to which he incidentally alludes in 
his letter to Sir John Wolstenholrae 

After 1616, Baffin, in order to obtain suitable em- 
ployment, was obliged to enter the service of the Ea-it 
India Company. But when he found himself under this 
necessity, it is extremely interesting to find that, liks 
Davis before him, he never abandoned the hope of CDn- 
tinning his northern discoveries. He even conceived 
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tbe very Mine acbeme wbkh Davis bo long entertained, 
namelj, of making the northern |>iu'sage hy way of the 
PnciGcs. Mr BriggB, in his " Brief Discourse on a North- 
West PnsBBge," says that Baffin told Iiim "that be 
would, if he might get employment, search the paeeaga 
from Japan, by the coast of Asia, any way he could." 

In 1617 B.-iffin obtained the appointment of master's 
mate on board the jlnne Roj/al, at ijao tons, Andrew 
Shilling captnin, in the fleet fcr the seventh joint stock 
voyage of tbe East India Compnuy, commanded l>y 
Captain Maxtin Pring. In Sept-ember the fleet arrived 1 
at Sumt, and Captain Shilling was sent to the Red Sea, 1 
charged with tbe duty of "settling an English trade in 
those parts." Shilling succeeded in obtaining a firman 
from the Pasba of Mocha tor English mercliants to trade 
at Mocha and Aden, and the Anne Royal then visited 
tbe opposite African coast Biifliu was very actively 
employed in surveying and preparing charts both in tho 
Red Sen, and iifterwards when Wxe Anxe li' ■ ijtU vtae ia 
tbe Persian Gulf. She returned home in September 
1619, and during these two years Baffin had won tho 
approbation of liia superiors and of the Company. 
There is tbe following entry in tbe Court's Minutes of 
October 1st, 1619^" Willium Eiiffin, a master's mate in 
tbe Anim, to have a gratuity for bis pains and good art 
in drawing out certain plots of the consts of Persia and 
tbe Red Sea which are judged to have been very well 
and artificially performed." Captain Shilling bad con- 
ducted the negotiatioiis with tbe Turkish authorities in 
the Red Sea, with such ability and discretion that ho 
was selected to have command of tbe nest fleet, consist- 
ing of four new ships. 

Cftptoin Shilling was oa board the London, and, at his 
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Bpecial recommendation, William Biffin wa' 
master of the same ship The other ships were the 
Hirt, under Captain Blithe, the Roebnck, and the Eagle 
Leading England in March 1620 the flept arrwed at 
Surat in November, wheio news had juat been received 
th it a comhmed Portuguese and Dutch fleet was wait- 
xa^ oS Jashk, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 




to intercept and attack the English ships. Shilling at 
onco resolved to go in search of this hostile fleet, and 
on the i6th of December he fell in with four of the 
enem}''s ships, and engaged tliem. The first fight lasted 
for iiino hours, whau Ixith fleets hauled off to repair 
damages. On the iSth a second battle was fought, both 
Qeets anchoring within range. But the Portuguese first 
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then commenced, and, after two days, William Baffin 
went on shore with his mathematical instruments, to 
take the height and distance of the castle wall, so as to 
find the raoge. " But as he was about the same he 
received a shot from the castle into liis bellj, wherewith 
he gave three leaps and died immediately." Furchas 
says — " In the Indies he died, in the late Ormuz buBi- 
iiess, elain in fight, with a shot, as he was trying his 
mathematical projects and conclusions." The death of 
the great navigator took place on the 23rd of January 
162a. The fort of Kishia surrendered on the jst o( 
February, and the tall of Ormuz followed a few days 
afterwards. 

In these last two chapters we have seen how the two 
routes discovered by Davis, and which he pointed out aa 
the directions that future exploration should take, were 
followed up by subsequent navigators. By way of tlio 
" Furious Overfall " of Davis, most important discoveries 
were made during the ten years which followed on hia 
death. Hudson discovered the south side of Hudson's 
Strait, and the eastern coast of Hudson's Bay. Button 
and Fox explored the western side of that great bay. 
Bylot and Baffin surveyed the northern Bide of Hudson's 
Sti'ait, and Fox discovered the eastern coast of the 
channel which bears his name. By way of Sanderson's 
Hope of Davis, Baffin sailed onwui-ds past the furthest 
point of hid illustrious predecessor, and discovered the 
great bay which benrs his own name, and also the open- 
ings or sounds which form the portals of the most 
important Arctic discoveries of modero times. It was 
thus that the influence of the maf.ter-mind was felt by 
bis successors, long after lie himself had passed away. 

The geographical student will find that the best and 
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most agreeable method of acquiring a thorough ground- 
ing in his science is, by the contemplation of the life of 
a great geographer or explorer. For by this biographical 
method, each coast and island, each bay and strait, is 
connected with some incident in the life- story of the 
discoverer or of his successors. Interest is thus given to 
what would otherwise be a mere list of names, and life 
is breathed into the inorganic mass. A knowledge of 
the lives of John Davis and of his immediate successors, 
requires an intimate acquaintance with Davis Strait and 
its shores, with the east and west coasts of Greenland, 
with Hudson's Strait and Bay, and with Baffin's Bay ; 
in short, with all the nearer i-egions of Arctic America. 
It is desirable that the student should be conversant 
with the achievements of Arctic worthies in other parts 
of the world; because he should contemplate the com- 
plete life-stories of his heroes, and thus realise how, and 
by the possession of what qualifications, their Arctic 
work was done. The thorough and complete grounding 
which such a study supplies, is the best preparation for 
an examination of the labours of modern explorers and 
of the results of their work, which will include the acqui- 
sition of an intelligent knowledge and appreciation of 
the geography of the whole Arctic Regions. 
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The early years of Jolm Davia were pnssed on the banks ot 
the Dart, We derive aume ioBigbt into this period of his life 
from Westcote'8 " Devonshire," from the parish regiatera at 
Stoka Gabriel, from incidental notices in other county 
hiatories, and from the writings and will of Davis himself. 
A careful search tlirough the municipal archives at Dart- 
ninuth has failed to lead to the discovery of any notice of 
Davia, or of the fitting out of his e):pe<litions in Dartmouth 
Harbour. Notices of the private affairs of Duvia are giveu 
in ducumenta preserved in the State Paper Office. 

Some paiticulara respecting the preparations for the first 
Arctic voyage are to be found in the journal of Dr. Dee, and 
in the Minute Book of the li^lizabethan Guild of the City of 
Eicter. The nurralive of the first Arctic voyage of Davia 
was written by John Janes ; that of the second voyage by 
Davia himself, with a supplementary journal of the proceed- 
in)^ of tlte SuWiiiM by Henry Morgan. The story of the 
third voyage la by John Janes, and tlie traverse or log book 
kept by Davia haa been preserved. The whole were pubiiahed 
by Eakluyt in his coUectioua of voyages and travels. Davis 
ruviewed the results of hia three Arctic voyages in hia 
" World's Hydrograpiiical Discovery." The discoveries of 
Duvii, with Bome additional names, ate ahown on the Moly- 
Iieui Globe. 

We only know the name of the vessel on board of which 
Davis served in the fleet which defeated the Spanish Armada ; 
and facta relating to hia service in the Azore^^ under the Elarl 
of Cumberland, are UErived from the n:iirative of Edward 
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Forgotten Worthies," published in 1852, and reprinted in 
1858, in his book Ciilled "Short Studies on Great Subjects," 
repeated all the old blunders, and added fresh ones. The 
framings of Dr. Kippis and Mr. Bolton Corney render the 
inaccuracies and misleading statements of Mr. Froude alto- 
gether inexcusable. Mr. Fox Bourne, in a uork entitled 
"English Seamen under the Tudors," published in 1868, 
gives a brief but correct account of the life of Davis. In 1880 
the Hakluyt Society issued a volume containing the texts of 
the works, and of all the narratives of the voyages of John 
Davis, with an introduction, notes, and a critical review of 
previous notices of the great navigator, by Commodore Murk- 
ham. The notice of Davis, in the " National Biography," is 
by Professor Laughtoiu 
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WORLD'S GREAT EXPLORERS^ 
AND EXPLORATIONS. 



J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
UirariaH, Royal Geographical Socitly ; 

H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., 

Header in Geography at the University of Oxford ; 

E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 



UNDER this title Messrs. DODD MEAD & 
COMPANY propose to issue a series of 
volumes dealing with the life and work of those 
heroic adventurers through whose exertions the 
face of the earth has been made known to hu manity. 
Each volume will, so far as the ground covered 
admits, deal mainly with one prominent name 
associated with some particular region, and will 
tell the story of his life and adventures, and 
describe the work which he accomplished in the 
service of geographical discovery. The aim will 
be to do ample justice to geographical results, 
while the personality of the explorer is never lost 
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THB FOLLO WINQ VOL (/MBSAHE EiTJi£X RJSAD Y OH AJiR 
IN AN ADVANCED STATE OF PHEPAI^ATJON: 

JOHN DAVIES, 

Arctic Explorer And E«rly IndU Navlgiitor. By Cl*^ 
MBNTs R. Markiiam, C.H., F.R.S. 

PALESTINE. 

By Major C. R. Condxr, iL*£'i Leader of the Paleitine 
Exploring Expedition!. 

JOHN FRANKLIN AND THE NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. 

By Capuin Aldkkt Markiiam, R.N. 

MAGELLAN AND THE PACIFIC. 

By Dr. H. H. Guillkmailo, author ol ** The Cruise of the 
Marchesa.'* 

SAUSSURE AND THE ALPS. 

By Douglas W. Frkshfieu), Hqh. Sec. Royal Geograph-* 
ical Society. 

MUNGO PARK AND THE NIGER. 

By Joseph Thoimon, author of '* Through Masai LAnd," 
etc. 

THE HIMALAYA. 

By Lieut.-Geiieral R. Strachby, R.E.» C.S.I^ laWe Pre- 
iident of the R.G.S. 

LIVINGSTONE AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By H. II. Johnston, H.B.M., Consul at Mozambique. 



ROSS AND THE ANTARCTIC. 

By H. J. Mackinder, MA., Reader in Geography at 
Oxford. 

BRUCE AND THE NILE. 

By J. Scott Keltie, Librarian, R.G.S. 

VASCO DE GAMA AND THE OCEAN 
HIGHWAY TO INDIA. 

By E. G. Ravbnstsin, F.R.G.S. 



OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW WILL DEAL WITS 

HUMBOLDT AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

BARENTS AND THE N. E. PASSAGE. 
COLUMBUS AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

JACQUES CARTIER AND CANADA. 

CAPTAIN COOK AND AUSTRALASIA. 
MARCO POLO AND CENTRAL ASIA. 

IBN BATUTA AND N. AFRICA. 

LEIF ERIKSON AND GREENLAND. 

DAMPIER AND THE BUCCANEERS. 

ETC. ETC. ETC. 
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